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Art. I—LOCAL TAXATION. 


Reports of H.M. Commissioners appointed to enquire into 
the subject of Local Taxation, 1899-1901. 


THERE are signs discernible on the political horizon that 
finance may ere long become a burning question. Our 
national expenditure, according to the last return of 
‘Public Income and Expenditure,* has risen from 
71,648,2277. in 1880-81, to 94,115,434/. in 1898-99, and, 
owing to the war, to nearly 170,000,000/. for the year 
1900-1901. Our local expenditure, according to a return 
supplied by Sir Edward Hamilton to the late Commission, 
has risen from a little over 38,000,000/. in 1875-6, to over 
55,000,000/. in 1895-6, the latest year for which accounts 
were then available. This is not to be explained as the 
mere ordinary growth of taxation, it marks a silent 
revolution of thought which has taken place within the 
last half century. 

Fifty years ago the country was beginning to see that 
expansion of industry and commerce which followed on 
the adoption of free trade. It has frequently been pointed 
out, but in our judgment it has never been sufficiently 
recognised, that the full advantage of the policy of free 


trade cannot be reaped by a nation which is continually © 


increasing the scale of its expenditure. The abolition of 
protection is really a very small part of the free-trade 
policy. Free trade recognised the necessity of taxation 
for revenue, but it adopted without reservation the 





* P. Paper, No. 319 of 1901. + C. 9528 of 1899, p. 30. 
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2 LOCAL TAXATION 


maxim of Say—a maxim which in the older treatises it 
was usual to call golden—‘ that the very best of all plans 
of finance is to spend little, and the best of all taxes is 
that which is least in amount.’ So early as 1848, two 
years after the repeal of the Corn Laws, we find Bastiat, 
Cobden’s most distinguished disciple, drawing attention 
to what he considered the incompleteness of our adoption 
of free trade.* 


‘What Cobden heard from Bastiat,’ writes Mr Morley, 
‘made him all the more anxious to bring England round to a 
more sedate policy. . . . At the very time when Peel consum- 
mated the policy of free trade he asked for an extra credit 
for the army, “as if to proclaim,” said Bastiat, “that he had 
no faith in his own work. . .. I must speak to you in all 
frankness,” Bastiat proceeded in his urgent way. “In adopt- 
ing free trade, England has not adopted the policy that flows 
logically from free trade. Will she do so? I cannot doubt 
it; but when?”’ 


The answer to the French economist’s enquiry, after a 
pause of half a century, is still ‘not in our time.’ Opposing 
forces have been too strong. 

The expectations of Cobden have been delayed, not 
only by the inherent immobility of things, which was 
inevitable, but also by a more or less unconscious change 
in the attitude of the public mind towards the functions 
of the State. The new ideal is summed up by Bluntschli : + 
‘The proper and direct end of the State, he says, ‘is the 
development of the national capacities, the perfecting of 
the national life, and finally, its completion.’ The public 
perhaps has not realised this change; and we find Mr 
Cannan { complaining justly enough of the stupidity of 
those who do not see that, in public estimation, the State 
is no longer a mere agent for the protection of life and 
property; but that, by popular acclamation, a much larger 
responsibility has been thrust upon it. There is probably 
no remedy for what is called the grievance of the rate- 
payer; it is his own creation, and is implicitly sanctioned 
by the mission which he has entrusted to the State. 

An answer might be made, by those who hold to the 





* Morley’s ‘ Life of Cobden,’ vol. ii, p. 12. 
+ ‘Theory of the State,’ English translation (Clarendon Press), p. 320, 
¢ ‘Economic Review,’ October 1901. 
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earlier tradition, that Bluntschli’s phrase confuses two 
things which are essentially distinct, Society and the State. 
The ‘perfecting and completion’ of human life is to be 
found, it is true, in Society; but the State is merely a 
function of Society. The finance of Society is organised, 
for the most part, on the principle of free exchange, while 
the finance of the State is taxation, a thing which mankind 
will always regard as burdensome ; and it is the friction 
and pain of this burden that. must ever render unpro- 
gressive and inexpansive those services which depend on 
state regulation. The process of voluntary purchase by 
which men acquire necessities, conveniences, and luxuries 
causes no misgiving; but the organisation of life by taxa- 
tion, notwithstanding the benefits which it confers, is 
followed by controversy and often ill-will. 

Mr Cannan, however, is clearly right; the answer sug- 
gested may be a good one, but the Bluntschli theory is, 
for the time being, accepted, and higher expenditure is 
an inevitable result; and, as this policy crushes out the 
nascent attempts at an alternative line of action, it is 
bound, probably, to go forward with increased momentum, 
In further illustration, let us briefly contrast the spirit in 
which the problems of local administration have been 
approached formerly and now. The dominant desire fifty 
years ago was to restrict, so far as possible, the number 
and the extent of public services which were entrusted to 
the monopoly of the State or local authority. With 
regard to the poor-law, the middle of last century wit- 
nessed a most strenuous campaign, of which the purpose 
was torelieve the community of a large part of its respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of the poor. The controversy 
has been kept up till the present day with varying fortune. 
At the present time we are distinctly on a reactionary 
tack. Recent circulars from the Local Government Board 
have practically reversed the policy with regard to out- 
door relief, which for sixty years we have been accustomed 
to expect from the central authority. Politicians on both 
sides of the House have committed themselves to projects 
for making the maintenance of old age a public and no 
longer a private responsibility; and there are signs every- 
where apparent that the medical treatment of the poor is 
becoming, tacitly and without protest, a public charge. 
While this is the general temper of the time, it is no 
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4 LOCAL TAXATION 


matter for wonder that current administration follows 
the same course, and that pauperism, in spite of higher 
wages and prosperous trade, does not decrease, has be- 
come generally constant, and in some places even tends 
to grow. The cost, it may be added, of maintaining 
pauperism is largely on the increase. 

Withregard to thedwellings of the poor—another press- 
ing subject of contemporary controversy—the same drift of 
public policy is apparent. On Mr Disraeli’s motion for an 
enquiry into agricultural distress, February 19th, 1850, in 
reply to reactionary proposals, Sir Robert Peel, whose 
attitude represents the unwilling but inevitable acceptance 
of free-trade doctrines by this country, not only for that 
time but for all time, declared that the situation must be 
met by more free trade; parochial settlement was an 
unjust infringement of the freedom of labour; and he also 
commented on the impolicy of the duty on bricks. A 
simplification of land title and transfer, a stern repression 
of immoderate expenditure, together with a confidence in 
the equitable and enabling economy of the law of demand 
and supply, gave to the reformer of that day a solid hope 
of progressive and permanent improvement. The policy 
is well summed up in the title of a contemporary pamphlet, 
‘Do not Tax, but Untax the Dwellings of the Poor.’ By 
common consent the problem which we have to face to- 
day is that the high cost of providing additional house 
room for the poor has restricted supply and condemned 
many to pay excessive rents for overcrowded and insani- 
tary dwellings. When itis further remembered that from 
a third to a quarter of the yearly price of house-room 
in the ordinary market is represented by rates, it is im- 
possible to deny that the reformers of that day were 
attacking a fundamental aspect of the subject. 

The obstacles, however, to that policy appear, in local 
as well as national affairs, to have proved insuperable. 
At the very opening of the scene we find the local 
authority with a practically unlimited power to levy 
rates on houses and land. The assumption that the 
public authority (as representative of the State) was 
bound to carry out a constructive policy, inspired it with 
many new ambitions. The advantage of national educa- 
tion, costly systems of sewerage, improved poor-law estab- 
lishments, baths and wash-houses, public parks, and all the 
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objects compassed by spirited local and municipal govern- 
ment, is admitted ; but the question remains whether this 
method of devélopment is not providing luxuries at the 
expense of that very necessary elementary want, a good 
house. If in towns all these admirable things are pro- 
vided by throwing a burden on houses, it is easy to see 
how the present difficulty has been created. There now 
arises a display of what is somewhat superciliously called 
‘an ignorant impatience of taxation’; and a Royal Com- 
mission is appointed to discover a remedy for this and 
other grievances. The proposal to ‘untax’ is not admis- 
sible. Taxes on luxuries and superfluities of income not 
being sufficiently productive to finance the present large 
operations of local administration, we must base our 
levy of revenue on some common necessary of life. As 
already hinted, there is probably no remedy ; and, while 
we adhere to our present conception of the duties of the 
State, it is stupid to complain that the effect of state- 
building in one direction is unbuilding in another. 

Our object in this article, however, is expository and 
not controversial. At the same time this preliminary and 
theoretical presentation of these remoter issues appears 
to us to be absolutely necessary, for they are really more 
fundamental than those submitted to the Commission. 
The problem before the Commission was not, Can this 
policy of spirited local administration be reversed? but, 
given this administration, what is the best method of 
providing the necessary funds? Until taxation can be 
rendered popular, which is tantamount to saying, ‘ or ever 
your pots be made hot with thorns,’ so long is taxation 
likely ‘to vex us even as a thing that is raw.’ The Com- 
mission therefore had a difficult task, which is further com- 
plicated by the great uncertainty as to the incidence of 
taxation. A distinguished authority, Professor Seligman, 
has told us* that, with regard to this question, ‘there 
have been almost as many views as writers.’ That rates 
and taxes 


‘remain where they are imposed, that all taxes are shifted to 
the landowner, that they are shifted to the trader, that they 
rest on the labourer, that they rest on the rich consumer, that 





* ‘Incidence of Taxation,’ p. 90 ; quoted by Lord Avebury in Presidential 
Address to Statistical Saciety, November 19th, 190}, 
























6 LOCAL TAXATION 


they do not rest on the consumer at all—these, and variations 
of these doctrines meet us in bewildering confusion.’ 


Sir E, Hamilton, Sir G. Murray, and Professor Nicholson 
are quoted to the same effect, and Lord Avebury sums up 
truly, ‘This is, I believe, the general opinion of political 
economists.’ 

One other consideration we would submit to the reader 
before entering on the details of the subject, namely, the 
vast importance which, in democratic countries, must now 
attach to that power of the purse which taxation confers 
on the public authority. Restrictions and regulations of 
personal liberty are now rare, but, while the functions of 
government in this respect have tended to decrease, the 
power of arbitrary taxation is still a very real danger. 
The eminent French economist, M. P. Leroy Beaulieu, in 
the earlier editions.of his ‘ Traitéde la Science des Finances,’ 
declared himself a warm supporter of the principle of 
direct taxation ; in subsequent editions he is obliged to 
record some change of view because of the partisan use 
which, he thought, was being made of this arm of govern- 
ment. ‘Dans un pays ou les luttes politiques sont vio- 
lentes et les esprits peu scrupuleux, les impéts directs 
courent le risque d’étre des instruments d’oppression.’* 
We cannot say that we in England have experienced this 
evil, though the complaint of the income-tax payer is 
loud ; but in local polities the danger of corruption is by 
no means so remote. Poor-law elections are generally 
regarded with the utmost apathy, and in such cases their 
purity may be safeguarded by the utter irrelevance of 
the issues put forward by candidates; but occasionally 
they are influenced by promises of profuse expenditure ; 
and the same may be said of other local bodies. 

The recent extension of house-building by munici- 
palities has brought out a suggestion from a strong sup- 
porter of the forward municipal policy, that such property 
should be vested in a non-political body of trustees—a 
very notable admission of the inherent dangers of the 
situation. To this fear of oppression on the one hand 
and corruption on the other there must be added the fact 
that in local elections, by the operation of the compound- 





* Vol. i; p. 251; note to fifth edition. 
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ing acts, and by the exclusion of corporations and limited 
liability companies from the franchise, an electorate is 
ereated which has no direct interest in economy. This 
irresponsibility is further increased by the sums given 
from the national Exchequer in relief of local taxation. 
The persons who elect the local administrator are not the 
persons who pay the cost. Thus recently we have seen 
the poor-law guardians in certain Welsh unions, where the 
rate was almost entirely paid by the coal-owners, using the 
public funds in aid of miners on strike. The connexion 
of these remarks with the general question is to be found 
in the fact that (apart from the obscure question of in- 
cidence) the levy of the rate may have a very important 
administrative effect, nay, that the divorce which has 
already taken place, and which it is proposed to widen 
still further, between taxation and representation, might 
make possible a policy which would not be taxation but 
merely a legalised method of spending the property of one 
class for the benefit of a totally different class. We do 
not mean to say that confiscation may not be occasionally 
justifiable; but it should not be compassed by the side- 
wind of local taxation. Proposals to reduce the liability 
of the ratepayers by larger contributions from the national 
Exchequer may give a momentary relief; but, in view of 
the present inducements to spend, it is impossible not to 
fear that in the breathing-space so gained the present 
momentum in favour of lavish expenditure will gather 
strength, and in the long run will be accelerated rather 
than retarded. 

How then, if a policy of spirited local and municipal 
enterprise is so popular, are we to account for this 
‘ignorant impatience of taxation’? The answer, we 
believe, is simple enough. The increased wealth of the 
country, if analysed to its constituent elements, means a 
vast and growing series of conveniences and luxuries 
organised for the use of the community by the economic 
expedient of exchange. The wider this expansion, the 
wider also is and will be the satisfaction ; for, ex hypothesi, 
every operation of free exchange distributes an advantage 
to buyer and seller alike. What the country does not 
sufficiently realise is that, owing to our loss of faith in 
the harmony of economic exchange, we have in certain 
matters abandoned free exchange and are resorting more 
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and more to a system of forced exchange or taxation. 
The public services maintained by this system of forced 
exchange, viewed apart from the method by which they 
are acquired, may be most valuable; but the fact still 
remains incontestable that, in the track of their expansion, 
there is, and always will be, a resentful feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. The exact relation of economic instincts to 
those sound maxims of experience on which our social 
prosperity depends, is a large and difficult subject; but 
the suspicion with which the normal man regards the 
value of the assets thrust upon him by taxation, has at 
least an intelligible, though possibly a mistaken basis. 

A brief outline of the history of English Local Taxation 
must now be attempted. 

Previously to the year 1601, and the Act of 43 Eliz. c. 2, 
various non-statutory rates were levied by custom and 
common law. For our present purpose this chapter of 
the history of rating may be neglected, for these rates 
have now for the most, part become obsolete, or rates for 
the purposes served thereby are now collected by various 
statutory enactments. Statutory rates previous to this 
date are of antiquarian rather than of practical interest. 
The Act of 43 Elizabeth, therefore, itself a consolidating 
Act, may be taken as a starting-point. Henceforward all 
local levies were directed to be made by the authorities 
created by that Act, or, in cases where a separate collecting 
authority was made, the rate was levied in respect of the 
same property and from the same persons as were liable 
to the poor rate. The great importance, therefore, of the 
clause defining the subjects of the rate is obvious. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, the precise meaning of that clause ~ 
has been the subject of controversy with varying fortune 
almost down to the present day, and this not in small 
details but in its most fundamental principle. 


‘This Act,’ say the Commissioners in their first Report 
(p. 9), ‘like others which preceded it, gave no directions for 
the guidance of the Overseers as to the method or system by 
which assessments were to be made or rates collected. It 
merely directed that occupiers of certain specified properties 
in the parish, as distinguished from inhabitants there, were 
to be taxed (which has been interpreted as meaning upon the 
basis of the annual benefit arising from the property situated 
in the parish); and also that every inhabitant, parson, vicar, 
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and other was to be taxed, but not in respect of any specified 
subjects. . . . It appears to have been generally agreed that 
the intention of the Act was that inhabitants were to be 
taxed according to some standard of ability and... in 
respect of some other kinds of property than those expressly 
mentioned in connexion with occupiers.’ 


The legal interpretation of the position was that 
‘taxable capacity was to be measured by the visible 
properties both real and personal of the inhabitants 
within the parish, and only within the parish.’ As a 
matter of interpretation the parson was held liable in 
respect of his tithe; and, in the course of a series of legal 
decisions, it was generally accepted that stock-in-trade 
was the only form of personal property which could be 
made liable to the rate. Isolated attempts were made to 
bring in other property, but without much success. Even 
with regard to stock-in-trade, so great was the difficulty 
of assessment and collection, that the practice of rating 
it became exceptional. In a‘ Discourse touching Provision 
for the Poor’ (1683), Chief Justice Hale remarked that 


‘they lay all the rates to the poor upon the rents of lands and 
houses; which alone, without the help of the stocks, are not 
able to raise a stock for the poor; although it is very plain 
that stocks are as well by law rateable as lands both to the 
relief and raising a stock for the poor.’ * 


In a judgment delivered in 1775, Lord Mansfield denied 
that personal property had ever been assessed to the poor 
rate under the Act of Elizabeth. The true ground of the 
exemption of personal property was that to rate it was 
impracticable. 


‘If,’ says Lord Mansfield,t ‘the justices had considered, they 
would have found out the sense of not rating it at all, 
especially when it appears that mankind, as it were with one 
universal consent, refrained from rating it; the difficulties 
attending it are too great, and so the Justices should have 
found them.’ 


In certain places, however, principally in the clothing 
districts of the south-west of England, the practice of 





* Printed in Burn’s ‘ History of Poor Laws,’ p. 146, 
+ First Report of Commissioners, 0, 9141, p. 11, 
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rating stock-in-trade did prevail. On this the Poor Law 
Commissioners, in a report on the local taxation of 1843, * 
make the following adverse comment :— 


‘It gained ground just as the stock of the wool-staplers 
and clothiers increased, so as to make it an object with the 
farmers and other ratepayers, who still constituted a majority 
in their parishes, to bring so considerable a property within 
the rate. They succeeded by degrees, and there followed 
upon their success a more improvident practice in giving 
relief than had ever prevailed before in England. It was in 
this district, and at this time, that relief by head-money had 
its origin, and produced its most conspicuous effects in de- 
teriorating the habits and depreciating the wages of the 
agricultural labourer. When the practice of rating stock-in- 
trade was fully established in this district, the ancient staple 
trade rapidly declined there, and withdrew itself still more 
rapidly into the northern clothing districts, where no such 
burden was ever cast upon the trade.’ 


The above is a striking illustration of the impolicy of 
allowing a majority of ratepayers to levy a rate on a 
section of the community, in order to defray the indefinite 
expenditure which the licence of the law allows to the 
almost unfettered discretion of the local poor-law ad- 
ministrator. In these days of foreign competition also it 
reminds us of the fact, too frequently forgotten, that the 
command of markets will of necessity belong to those 
who are least encumbered by the burden of taxation. 

In 1792, and in a series of decisions in the following 
years, it was laid down by Lord Kenyon that, even with- 
out evidence of usage, stock-in-trade was liable to assess- 
ment. It must be matter of surprise that, this decision 
notwithstanding, the rating of stock-in-trade was never 
largely adopted. This may be accounted for as part of 
the laxity and want of uniformity with which such 
matters were formerly treated. In many out-of-the-way 
places, and even in the metropolitan parish of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel, so late as 1823, the poor-rate was not 
assessed, and never had been assessed, by an equal pound 
rate, but was made, according to an ancient custom, by the 
vestry, ‘without respect to value, but according to the 





* Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on Local Taxation, 1844. 
8vo edition, p. 37. 
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ability of the party charged, such ability being estimated 
with reference to property whether in the parish or 
out of it.’ * 

Meanwhile other rates had been, and were being, 
raised by various local authorities. By the 12 Geo. II, c. 29, 
1739, a consolidation of various county rates took place; 
and this general rate was directed to be paid by each 
parish and township, in proportion to the assessed value 
of each, in one whole sum, to be taken out of the poor- 
rate, or to be levied on the district in like manner as the 
poor-rate. There was therefore a strong inducement for 
the local authorities to underrate the assessable value of 
the parish. This was the condition of things when the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 was passed. Unions 
of parishes were then formed, but each parish still con- 
tinued to pay for its own poor, and to contribute to the 
common charges of the union, not on the basis of rateable 
value, but in proportion to the number of its paupers. A 
uniform principle of assessment was not, therefore, very 
material as between parish and parish ; and though there 
were permissive powers vested in the union to adopt 
union chargeability, this power was only used in one 
solitary instance. The principle of union chargeability 
was very fundamental in the scheme of reform of which 
the Act of 1834 was a first instalment. Accordingly, in 1836 
a Parochial Assessments Act was passed. By design or 
oversight no mention was made in this of stock-in-trade ; 
and the silence of the Act was thought, in places where 
stock-in-trade had hitherto been assessed, to authorise its 
exemption. The courts, however, decided, in the case of 
R. v. Lumsdaine, that the Act had not repealed the 
liability of stock-in-trade—a decision which practically 
rendered illegal ninety-nine per cent. of the local rating of 
the country. To obviate this difficulty, an Act was at once 
passed exempting stock-in-trade, and personalty generally, 
from contributing to the poor rate. The Act is kept in 
force from year to year by the Expiring Laws Continu- 
ance Act. This exemption of personalty, contrary, it is 
alleged, to the intention of the Act of Elizabeth, con- 
stitutes the main grievance of those who now contribute 
in respect of land and houses. 





* Cannan, ‘ History of Local Rates,’ p. 79. 
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12 LOCAL TAXATION 


The history of assessment has many other ramifica- 
tions which must be noticed. Originally assessments 
seem to have been made in a somewhat rough and ready 
way by the overseers and justices. Appeals to the courts 
were rare; but gradually, as time went on, a definite body 
of doctrine began to emerge. Regard seems at first to 
have been had to the number of acres occupied; then 
attention was paid to the value of each holding; and down 
to the time of William III the actual or rack-rent seems 
to have been taken as the standard. Obviously, however, 
certain properties require more repairs than others. 
Accordingly there came in a practice of differential assess- 
ment by the allowance of deductions. This was at 
first without express or detailed legal authorisation, but 
generally in pursuance of the equitable purpose of taxing 
according to ability. From the year 1770 onwards the 
courts seem to have sanctioned a rough principle of 
valuation. All land was assessed at three quarters of its 
yearly value, and all houses at one half. A judgment of 
the year 1830—R. v. Lower Mitton—lays it down that the 
rate on a particular property should be 


‘according to the annual profit or value which the subject of 
occupation within the parish produces, That, generally speak- 
ing, would be properly estimated at the rent which a tenant 
would give, he paying the poor (and other) rates and the ex- 
penses of repairs, and the other annual expenses necessary for 
making the subject of occupation productive; and a further 
deduction from that rent should be allowed, where the subject 
is of a perishable nature, towards the expense of renewing or 
reproducing it.’ 


This practically is the standard adopted in the Parochial 
Assessment Act of 1836, and still constitutes the principle 
of assessment. The Act was at this time required to 
render equitable the proportion of contribution from 
different parishes to the county rate, and secondly, to fur- 
ther the general policy of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
which was to enlarge the chargeability from the parish 
to the union. The Act, however, was merely permissive ; 
and according to the Local Taxation Report of 1843, only 
4444 parishes out of 15,635. had at that date adopted its 
provisions. The valuation of parishes for county purposes 
was stil] at that date in a most anomalous condition, All 
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parishes were undervalued; so no one parish gained the 
whole advantage of evasion. Valuation in most cases 
had not been made for twenty or thirty years; and in 
sixteen counties ‘the principle of the existing scale was 
unknown to the clerks of the peace.’ 

In 1845, by the 8 and 9 Vict. c. 3—now superseded by 
the County Rates Act, 1852—the justices were authorised 
to make a separate valuation; and, as between parish 
and parish, for county contribution purposes, the law, if 
utilised, seemed to put matters on an equitable footing. 

In 1861, for the first time, the contribution of each 
parish to the common fund of the union was based on 
rateable value; and it became imperative to adopt, for 
poor-law purposes, an intelligible and uniform principle of 
assessment. In 1862, accordingly, the Union Assessment 
Act (25 and 26 Vict. c. 103) was passed. The guardians 
are thereby required to elect an assessment committee. 
To this body the overseers of the different parishes submit 
their valuation lists. Power to object both to over and 
under-valuation is given to all concerned. There is an 
appeal to Quarter Sessions and to the High Court. This 
is practically the present plan of poor-law assessment. 
The Union Chargeability Act of 1865 completed the policy 
of 1834, and, except in one or two small items, abolished 
parish chargeability, and substituted union chargeability 
for all poor-law purposes. Within each union therefore 
(fraud and error excepted) an equitable principle of 
assessment may be said to obtain; but there is no 
guarantee of uniformity as between union and union, and 
consequently as between the parishes which constitute 
separate unions. This makes it necessary to maintain 
still a separate valuation for the county rate, and also 
for the municipal or borough rate. Then there is another 
valuation required for the Land Tax, and yet a fifth for 
the Inhabited House Duty, which are collected for the 
imperial Exchequer. 

In the metropolis the principle of uniform valuation 
has proceeded a step farther. There the institution of 
the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund in 1867 made a 
uniform system necessary. This is secured by the Valua- 
tion (Metropolis) Act, 1869. Quinquennial assessment is 
obligatory, and the uniformity of standard is largely 
assisted by the device of making the surveyors of taxes— 
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the representatives of the national Exchequer—assessors, 
with powers of objection; and also by giving a right of 
appeal to every public body authorised by law to levy 
rates within the metropolis. The London Equalisation of 
Rates Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vict. ¢. 53), has made a further 
use of this general assessment. 

The Commissioners have made in their first Report a 
unanimous reeommendation in favour of one uniform 
assessment over the whole country for local as well as 
imperial purposes. The majority of the Commission 
favour a more centralised assessment authority, i.e. the 
county authority, working by assessment committees, and 
strengthened by the presence of assessors, representative 
of the Treasury and of other spending authorities. An 
interesting expression of dissent, recorded by Mr Elliott, 
dwells on the loss of local knowledge resulting from the 
supersession of the union authority, and also the risk of 
friction, which is already considerable, between the county 
council of an administrative county and the borough 
councils (not being county boroughs) and urban district 
councils that exist within its boundaries. 

We dare not, in the space at our disposal, enter on a 
discussion as to how far the additional burden which is 
borne by the owner of personal property as a taxpayer 
compensates for his exemption from assessment to rates. 
The whole subject is obscured by a variety of considera- 
tions. It is impossible to speak positively with regard to 
the real, as opposed to the nominal incidence of taxation. 
Taxation is paid by persons, not by things; and an in- 
equitable distribution of burdens between different classes 
of property is not necessarily inequitable as regards the 
persons who pay. Further, the question is raised, how 
far a purchaser or inheritor of property, burdened with a 
time-honoured liability to rates, is aggrieved by the fact 
that other property which he may or may not possess is 
taxed more lightly or not at all. 

If we pursue the question further, and enquire how 
heavy taxation can be levied with least injury to trade, 
we are met by the difficulty that, to be productive, taxa- 
tion must be levied on some common necessary, and. that, 
while it may be possible to relieve interests which, at 
present seem injuriously affected, the necessary revenue 
cannot be obtained without imposing a burden elsewhere, 
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which sooner or later, in one way or another, will be an 
influence in restraint of trade and industry, and of the 
services to the consumer which arise therefrom. 

The deliberations of the Commission were naturally 
governed by the precedent of earlier attempts to dis- 
tribute the burden of local taxation between taxpayers 
and ratepayers; and, in pursuance of our design to expose 
as clearly as possible the issues at stake, a brief summary 
of events is necessary. 

As we have already seen, the grievance of the owners 
of real property, as against the owners of personalty, in 
respect of local rating, was of old standing. When, in 
1846, Sir Robert Peel abolished the Corn Laws, he gave 
an undertaking to provide for transferring a part of the 
local burdens from the rates to the Exchequer, as a com- 
pensation to the landed interest for the removal of pro- 
tective duties. The memorandum of Sir Edward Hamilton* 
gives a most interesting and lucid account of this and 
subsequent transactions. It is worthy of notice that a 
year earlier Peel had expressed himself hostile to any 
such transfer, and it is impossible not to feel that his 
conversion was largely due to the political exigencies 
of that critical year of 1846.f Be this as it may, the 
concession made by Sir Rebert Peel practically opened 
the flood-gates. 

By gradual additions the relief granted to local taxa- 
tion from the Exchequer has risen, as shown in the 
following table (see next page) from Sir E. Hamilton’s 
memorandum. 

Sir Robert Peel’s measure of 1846 put on the national 
Exchequer the whole cost of criminal prosecutions and 
the maintenance of convicted prisoners, half the cost of 
medical relief in England and Scotland, salaries of poor- 
law schools and union auditors, and the whole cost of 
the Irish constabulary; and a point was made that, in 
each of these changes, there was a guarantee of improved 
administration or other public benefit. The protectionist 





* Memoranda chiefly relating to the Classification and Incidence of 
Imperia} and Local Taxes ; C. 9528, p. 7. 

+ Two small grants for criminal prosecutions and removal of convicts 
made first in 1835 are hardly important enough to form an authoritative 
precedent. 
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party were by no means satisfied by this concession. The 
distinction was then drawn between local expenditure 
purely for the benefit of the locality, such as a sewer 
rate, and local expenditure on objects of national respon- 
sibility, such as the poor-rate. In the prolonged contro- 
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versy which went on for more than twenty years on the 
subject, the argument that a rate for a national object 
ought to be levied on a broader basis than that afforded 
by the land and houses of the community, was not easy to 
answer ; but the practical difficulty (of which the history 
of the rating of stock-in-trade is a forcible illustration) 
remained insurmountable. In 1871 Mr Goschen intro- 
duced bills, which were almost at once withdrawn; and 
nothing was done till 1874, when Sir Stafford Northcote 
carried a measure giving a grant for pauper lunatics 
maintained in asylums, and increased grants for police. 
Mr Gladstone opposed the measure on the ground that it 
transferred a burden from a fund supported by property 
to a fund supported by property and labour jointly. An 
objection of a more substantial character was his appre- 
hension that the shifting of chargeability would fail to 
secure better administration of local services, and that 
the measure lacked safeguards against extravagance. 





* C. 9528, p. 30. ‘Latest year’ appears to be 1895-96, ‘so far as the 
figures are available.’ 
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This argument strikes the same note of warning as that 
sounded by Sir R. Peel in 1846. Mr Gladstone’s prescience 
in this matter has been to some extent justified. The 
evidence of the Lunacy Commissioners, contained in 
vol. iv of the evidence, leaves little doubt that the 
pauper lunatic grant has led guardians to classify as 
lunatics large numbers of senile and weak-minded persons 
for whom asylum treatment was neither necessary nor 
fitting—a fact which largely explains the alleged increase 
of lunacy. In 1882 further Exchequer assistance was 
voted for dis-turnpiked roads. In his address to Mid- 
lothian electors in 1885, Mr Gladstone stated that the 
objects to be aimed at in any re-arrangement of local 
burdens were, to relieve the ratepayer, ‘ wholly or mainly, 
by making over for local purposes wisely chosen items of 
taxation’; to encourage the administration in economy, 
instead of as at present ‘tempting and almost forcing it 
into waste ; finally, and most of all, to render the system 
thoroughly representative and free.’ In connexion with 
this last sentence, it should be noted that the institution 
of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund in 1867 had 
provided an object-lesson of the effect on the mind of 
administrators of adventitious grants for which the local 
authority was not directly responsible to its own local 
ratepayers. Apart from the equalisation of burden 
which it effected, it is, we believe, very generally admitted 
that the administrative effect has not been in favour of 
economy, but rather the reverse. In 1886 came the short 
and dramatic Chancellorship of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who gave a distinct indication of policy by allowing the 
statute authorising the levy of the London coal and 
wine dues to expire. 

In 1888 Mr Goschen, in connexion with the Local 
Government Act of that year, introduced certain financial 
changes whereby the system of grants-in-aid was, for the 
most part, abolished, and in lieu thereof certain specified 
taxes, still to be collected by the central authority, were 
allocated to the relief of local taxation. The revenues 
assigned were: (1) excise licences, which might, by favour 
of an order in council,* be collected by the local authority, 
but which, as a matter of fact, never have been so col- 





* Hamilton Memorandum, p, 21. 
Vol. 195,—No, 389, c 
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lected ; (2) half the probate (now the estate) duty ; (3) the 
extra duty or surtax on beer and spirits, added in 1890. 

The grants-in-aid, at this time discontinued, would, if 
renewed, have amounted to 2,600,000/. for England, and 
to 300,000/. for Scotland. The first item of the assigned 
taxes, the transferred licences, produced 3,000,0001. in 
England and 318,000/. in Scotland. The transaction, 
therefore, showed a balance of 418,000/. in favour of the 
local treasuries. In Ireland the old grant-in-aid system 
was left undisturbed, and a sum of 40,0001. was voted as 
an equivalent grant. The other assigned taxes, namely, 
the share of the death duties and the beer and spirit 
surtaxes, were therefore additions to the relief of local 
taxation. They are allocated to England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the proportion of 80, 11, and 9—figures repre- 
senting what was thought to be the percentage of contri- 
bution of each country to imperial taxes generally. The 
whole of this revenue is paid into the Local Taxation 
Account; and from this, after meeting certain charges in 
respect of the Diseases of Animals Act and police pensions, 
the Local Government Board assigns the local taxation 
licence duties to the councils (i.e. county councils, and to 
the councils of those boroughs which have the rank of 
counties) in whose area they are collected. The death 
duties and the beer and spirit tax are also paid over 
to the councils in proportion to the amounts of the 
former grants-in-aid as certified by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

The sums so allocated form the Exchequer Contribu- 
tion Accounts of the councils, and they are redistributed 
by the councils to the various local spending authorities. 
The receipts of the Local Taxation Accounts from these 
three sources of revenue in the year 1899-1900 were : 

Licence Duties . P " ‘ x 3,475,784 


Death Duty grant. - > ‘ . 2,341,282 
Beer and Spirit surtaxes . 4 ¢ - 1,328,001 


ee a oe ae 


The payments for the same period were : 


£ 
Diseases of Animals . ‘ 7 ‘ : 33,440 
Police Pensions : : . : J 300, 000 
Allocated to Councils ; : : . 6,811,578 


Total ‘ é ‘ : : . £7,145,017 
—_————F 
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From their Exchequer Contribution Accounts, con- 
stituted as above described, the councils are directed to 
pay certain specified charges for police, for union officers’ 
salaries * (in the country the whole sum spent in 1888-9, 
in London one-half of the salaries of medical officers), 
pauper lunatics, technical education, sanitary officers, 
poor-law school teachers, public vaccinators, revising 
barristers, registrars of births, &c. The balance is paid 
in aid of county and borough rates generally. 

In 1896, by the Agricultural Rates Act, the occupiers 
of agricultural land in England and Wales were released 
from liability to the extent of one-half of their principal 
rates’; and the deficiency was ordered to be made up by 
a further grant out of the estate duty derived from 
personalty. A later Act has put the owner of tithe, not 
severed from the benefice, in the same position as the 
agriculturist. The deficiency, however, in this case is 
made up out of the sums already payable to the Local 
Taxation Account in respect of the death duties, and does 
not increase the total amount of the relief granted by 
the central authority. Both Acts were passed as tem- 
porary measures, in the expectation that the Government 
would sooner or later deal with the subject in a com- 
prehensive manner, and it was in consequence of this 
pledge that the present Commission was appointed. 

This, then, is the present situation. Grievances still 
remain, but. the space at our disposal obliges us to treat 
this, the most important part of the subject, very briefly. 
There is still the general complaint that the inequality 
of burden as between taxpayer and ratepayer is not yet 
redressed, and that further measures of relief are needed. 
The justice of this is practically assumed throughout the 
discussion. There is also to be discerned a tacit agree- 





* In London, inasmuch as the union officers’ salaries were already paid 
out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, the grant which corresponds 
to this grant had to be apportioned on a different plan. The council is 
therefore directed to pay fourpence a day for each indoor pauper. The 
grant is based, not on the actual, but on the average number for the five 
years previous to the Act. This grant is not required to be paid out of the 
Exchequer Contribution Account. The balance remaining with the London 
County Council after the above-mentioned specific payments are made, is 
not sufficient to provide for this indoor pauper grant; the deficit, therefore, 
has to be paid from the county rate. Except in this instance, after the 
specific payments are made, there is a balance available for rates generally. 


c 3 
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ment that a complete separation of local- and imperial 
taxation is the ideal method of reform; but no practical 
suggestion of great importance is made. The difficulty 
is obvious if we consider that relief on these lines could 
only be secured in one of two ways. 

1. The discovery of fresh sources of local revenue which 
could be collected and spent by the local administrator 
within his area. To do this on any considerable scale 
has been pronounced impracticable—a view in which the 
impartial observer is constrained to agree. - It is suggested, 
however, as a small step in this direction, that the In- 
habited House Duty (now an imperial tax) should be 
assigned to the local authorities. There would be no ad- 
ministrative difficulty in this; but, as Lord Balfour, in his 
separate recommendations, clearly shows, such an arrange- 
ment would give relief where it is least needed, while in 
the poorer parts of towns, owing to the exemption of 
houses under 20/. annual value, and in the sparsely 
populated rural districts, the yield of this tax would be 
infinitesimal. Other proposals for further assignment or 
new local taxes are made, but they are all open either 
to the objection that they do not lend themselves to that 
complete separation of local and imperial finance which 
is essential to successful administration, or that they are 
‘fancy’ taxes, productive, probably, of more irritation 
than revenue. 

Much importance is attached in certain quarters to 
the taxation of ground values, and it is frequently 
suggested that this might form a new source of revenue. 
The Commissioners are opposed to the disturbance of 
existing contracts, and the majority are of opinion that 
no new tax on land is practicable or equitable. A 
separate report by Lord Balfour and four others recom- 
mends, subject to existing contracts, the levy of a special 
site-value rate. The amount raised, we are told, would 
not be large, but the plan would have advantages. The 
contribution of the ground-owner would be direct and 
visible, and would tend to put an end to agitation for 
unjust and confiscatory measures. It would correspond, 
we apprehend, to the division of rates between owner 
and gccupier, which is thought to work so satisfactorily 
in Scotland. The suggestion that it would lighten the 
burdens in respect of building, and so help-towards a 
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mitigation of the housing difficulty, appears to us to be 
more doubtful. The only way in which taxation adds 
to the price of houses is by diminishing supply; and the 
same laws of ‘shifting’ the incidence of taxation will 
apply to this new impost as already apply to existing 
rates, with, we believe, much the same adverse results to 
the occupier. 

2. Relief might also be gained by the transference of 
certain services, which are now local responsibilities, 
to the imperial authority, both for administration and 
finance. In this connexion much importance is attached 
to the distinction drawn between services which are 
onerous and of national responsibility, such as the poor- 
rate, and services which are beneficial and of local 
responsibility, such as sewers and other local improve- 
ments. The first are obviously suitable for transference 
to the central authority, where and when such a course 
is practicable. The other, equally clearly, must remain 
a local charge. The late Lord Farrer, for instance, sug- 
gested that the care of lunatics should be referred to 
a central authority, after the precedent of the prisons, 
which, in 1897, were transferred to the Home Office with 
satisfactory results. The point was put to the repre- 
sentatives of the Lunacy Commissioners. Their reply 
convinced the Commission that no good could be done 
in this way. Local supervision is necessary, they argued; 
and local administration with central chargeability is 
impossible ; moreover, the present system is satisfactory, 
and it would be unwise to alter it. Nolumus episcopari 
is, in fact, their answer. A piecemeal transference of 
what is really a portion of the poor-law administration 
is probably impracticable. The present tendency of the 
local guardians to hand over their weak-minded inmates 
to lunatic asylums, because this gives a distinct financial 
advantage, shows the danger of this divided responsibility. 
We believe that if any relief is to be found by a transfer 
of the nature described, it must be on a bold and com- 
prehensive scale ; and it requires great courage, not to say 
temerity, even to mention such a proposal. 

It may be of some academic interest, however, to 
remind our readers that it was the clear and deliberate 
wish of some members of the celebrated Poor Law 
Commission of 1834 to introduce a much more centra- 
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lised form of poor-law administration than that’ which 
was eventually established, and this for administrative 
rather than for financial reasons. It was not then con- 
templated to make the chargeability other than local. 
Purely in the interest of better administration, Mr Chad- 
wick and his friends, following the suggestion of Bentham, 
wished to supersede what he considered the elective 
empiricism of parochial boards, and to introduce a re- 
sponsible service of paid and properly qualified officers. 
Mr Chadwick made no-secret of his bitter disappoint- 
ment that his views were compromised and his scheme 
mutilated by the Poor Law Amendment Act, which, 
though based on his recommendation, fell far short of 
his ideal. 

There are those who are never weary of telling us 
that the present administration of the poor-law is a 
public scandal, and that thus it will continue so long 
as it is left in the hands of untrained and irresponsible 
managers. The man who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for his client; and a very slight emendation of the proverb 
is needed to describe the policy of a democracy which 
will not recognise the necessity of obtaining expert 
administration in the very difficult matter of poor-law 
relief. The present system of management, it is said— 
and we fear with considerable truth—imposes a heavy 
burden on the ratepayers, and chains down the poor 
to a condition of artificial, unnecessary, and degrading 
dependence. It is generally assumed by practical poli- 
ticians that any change in this direction is impracticable. 
Looking however to the great importance of the adminis- 
trative as well as the financial aspects of the question, 
we think that this solution should not be too uncere- 
moniously dismissed. The difficulty of its adoption is 
not an intrinsic one, but due mainly to the probable 
attitude of public opinion; and public opinion can be 
educated. There are, moreover, many combinations in 
the way of more centralised and intelligent management 
which might be found administratively efficient; and an 
improvement in administration would undoubtedly bring 
a decrease in expense, and would itself be a relief, indepen- 
dently of any transfer of financial responsibility. The 
reports of the Commission give no countenance to any 
expectation of a solution of difficulties in this direction ; 
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and they seem unanimous in recommending, with modifi- 
cations, a continuance and extension of the present system. 
The majority Report favours the plan of assigned 
taxes, claiming the approval of Mr Gladstone—a finan- 
cial authority from whom all parties are glad to derive 
support. It appears, however, from a note appended 
to Sir E. Hamilton’s memorandum (p. 27), that what Mr 
Gladstone had in his mind when suggesting a transfer of 
‘wisely chosen items of taxation,’ were items of taxation 
which admitted of being localised, and which thus secured 
a complete separation between local and imperial finance. 
It is here that the divergence of opinion between Lord 
Balfour and his colleagues may be said to begin. As we 
understand it, Lord Balfour considers the assigned taxes, 
which are not locally collected and not really locally ex- 
pended, as an unworthy and misleading subterfuge ; and 
accordingly he recommends that such relief to local 
taxation as may be deemed necessary should be given 
frankly out of the Consolidated Fund. In this view he is 
supported by the high authority of Sir E. Hamilton 
and Sir G. Murray. The majority wish to continue the 
present system; and they express, somewhat vaguely, 
the hope that at some future time it may result in the 
complete separation of the assigned taxes from imperial 
finance. There seems to us, however, to be absolutely 
no evidence that there is any tendency in this direction. 
The majority Report recommends some revision of the 
principle of allocation, involving an increase of. about 
two and a half millions, mainly apportioned to poor-law 
purposes. Additional grants are recommended for police, 
main roads, technical education, and criminal prosecutions, 
which call for little remark. More controversial is the 
recommendation with regard to the allocation of the 
poor-law grants. The Report recommends the continu- 
ance of the union officers’ grant, and advocates its exten- 
sion to London in lieu of the present indoor pauper grant. 
It singles out several classes of paupers—lunatics, chil- 
dren, sick and infirm persons, and proposes as at present 
to give Exchequer assistance in respect of these classes 
when they are being suitably maintained. The grant, 
which is alleged to have caused an artificial increase 
of lunatics, should be extended to cover the case of,;al]l 
epileptic and weak-minded persons who are maintained 
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separately from the other inmates of the workhouse; and 
this, it is suggested, will prevent the present tendency 
to classify as lunatics persons who do not require the 
more costly methods of maintenance usual in asylums. 
Lord Balfour's criticism on this portion of his colleagues’ 
scheme seems to us to be unanswerable. 


‘ Regulations,’ he says, ‘could never be framed which would 
effectually control local administration in the case of these 
classes; and, if the grant were confined to patients in special 
wards, these wards would at least be kept constantly full. 
Further, the stereotyping of the items towards which assis- 
tance is to be given may impede the central authority in its 
endeavour to secure the best forms of administration in the 
different districts and at different times. In the case of poor 
relief the proper method of administration varies between 
country and town, and again between ordinary provincial 
towns and the metropolis; and from time to time wider 
experience and, perhaps, to some extent, changes in public 
opinion, make progressive variations of policy desirable.’ 


In a note he points out, as an illustration, how the 
grants, originally made in 1848 for teachers in poor-law 
schools, represent a policy which is altogether out of date. 
Of recent years there has been, especially in the country, 
a progressive diminution of the number of children taught 
in poor-law schools. It is thought in every way better to 
send the children to the local elementary school. The grant 
given for teachers, therefore, though its first intention was 
obviously good, has not in the event continued to be an 
encouragement of the most approved line of policy. 

The present allocation of the imperial subvention, it is 
further objected, even as modified by the Report of the 
majority, brings about no equalisation of onerous rates 
between different localities. Lord Balfour puts the case 
of two unions, each of 100,000 inhabitants, with 200 lunatics 

, to maintain. Oneunion hasan assessable value of 1,000,0001., 

‘the other of 250,0007. Each lunatic costs 22. 2s. per annum. 
The Government grant is 10I. 8s., leaving 111. 14s. to be 
paid by the union. This amounts in the rich union to a 
rate of »,d., and to 2}d. in the poor union. 


«« *T desire to record my opinion,’ Lord Balfour concludes his 
criticism, ‘that so long as the poorer districts are not treated 
with greater liberality than the richer ones, it will be almost 
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impossible to secure reforms in administration, which would 
entail an additional burden upon the rates, without constant 
appeals to the central government for assistance, such appeals 
mainly coming from the poorer districts in which the burden 
is already very high. If the rich and the poor districts were 
once placed, so far as possible, upon the same footing, I believe 
that these demands upon the State would be less frequent 
and persistent, and that administrative reforms would be 
more easily effected.’ 


Lord Balfour therefore proposes a system of ‘ block’ 
grants to various selected ‘national’ services now per- 
formed by local authorities, viz. poor relief, police and 
criminal prosecutions, asylums, sanitary officers, main 
roads and bridges, technical and intermediate education. 
The expenditure on these objects in 1898-9 was 20,700,000/. 
Towards this Lord Balfour proposes a state contribution 
of about one half, 10,025,000.* The present grant, in- 
cluding the Agricultural Rates grant, amounts to nearly 
8,500,0007. 

He desires to correct the fault which he imputes to the 
system of assigned taxes. His allocation is to bring about 
a more equitable adjustment of burden to ability, and to 
encourage good administration without the danger of 
stereotyping methods which may require alteration to 
meet new conditions. To this end he concurs in the 
recommendation for an equitable and uniform assessment. 
The present relief to the agriculturist and to the tithe- 
owner is to be preserved, and their assessment fixed at 
one half of the net value. 

The poor-law ‘block’ grant he proposes to allocate 
in the following manner—the grants to other services, 
mutatis mutandis, being made on the same principle. 
Population is a primary measure of the requirement of a 
district; and valuation is the best test of its taxable ability. 
To these two factors it is necessary to add a third, namely, 
a standard of legitimate expenditure; and the best means of 
ascertaining this ‘isto take the minimum sum per head 
of the population for which the service can, under the 
most favourable conditions, be performed.’ A reasonable 





* In addition to this, elementary education cost in 1898 about 14,404,0122., 
of which 8,388,3427. was paid by the State (parliamentary grants), and 
‘6,015,6702, from local rates, subscriptions, &c. 
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figure, it is suggested, would be 3s. 6d. per head of popu- 
lation. Expenditure above this limit is termed ‘ excess 
expenditure. It is then proposed to take a small standard 
rate in the pound (4d. is the sum suggested) which, worked 
out on the rateable value of different unions, will give 
results varying according to the relative wealth of each. 
This sum should then be deducted from the standard of 
expenditure arrived at as above, anda primary grant from 
the State should be given to cover this difference. A 
secondary grant should then be given in respect of the 
excess expenditure to the extent, it is suggested, of one 
third. An instance will show the operation of the grant 
more clearly. 


The population of Helston Union is 22,157, and 3s. 6d. 
per head gives as a £ 
Standard expenditure . ° « 3,877 
The assessed value is 64,392/., and a rate of ad. thereon 
gives a 
Standard rate of . a > j d - 1,073 


The primary grant, therefore, willbe . . ‘ . £2,804 


The actual expenditure of the guardians in 1898-99 
amounted to é » 6,155 
Deduct from this the standar d 2 penditer iss . 3,877 


This gives the excess expenditure . : ‘ - £2,278 


The secondary grant (one third of this) would be. £759 


Total grant-in-aid would be. 4 ; j . 3,563 
Add, balance, which will fall on rates . ‘ .  '2,502 


Total expenditure , : 6 ° a ; . £6,155 


An elaborate table is given on p. 78, showing how the 
scheme would work out in different unions. The pro- 
portion of expenditure met by grants is highest where 
the assessed value per head of population is lowest. In 
a@ poor union (e.g. where the assessed value is 3l. per 
inhabitant), when the expenditure per inhabitant is at 
the moderate rate of 4s., a grant of 2s. 8d., or 66°7 per 
cent., would be given, and a rate of 5:3d. would be needed 
to pay the balance. As expenditure rises, the proportion, 
but not the amount, paid by grant would fall, while the 
rate per pound would rise, till in a poor union, when the 
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expenditure is 11s. per inhabitant, the grant would be 5s. 
per inhabitant, or 45°5 per cent., leaving the balance to 
be raised by a 2s. rate. 

In a rich union (e.g. where the assessed value is 9. 
per inhabitant), when the expenditure per inhabitant is at 
the moderate rate of 4s., a grant of 8d., or 16°7 per cent., 
would be given, and a rate of 4:4d. would be needed to 
pay the balance. When the expenditure in such a union 
has risen to 11s. per inhabitant, 3s., or 27:3 per cent., 
would be received from the grant, and a rate of 10°7d. 
would be required to raise the balance. 

The proposal has an appearance of equity. The richer 
unions do not, of course, lose the advantage of their high 
assessment, and their rate per pound will always be low ; 
but the proportion of the grant which they receive will 
always be less than that received by the poorer unions. 
At present, and under the scheme recommended by the 
majority, as has been pointed out, a policy extravagant 
in itself (e.g. the classification of the senile as lunatics), 
and also a policy not in accordance with the most en- 
lightened opinion of the day (e.g. the unnecessary con- 
tinuance of poor-law schools and teachers), gives, and 
will give, a financial advantage to the local ratepayer. 
This is not as it should be; and it is one of the merits of 
Lord Balfour’s scheme that this sinister influence would 
cease. 

The danger of course remains—and it is inseparable 
from any scheme of grants-in-aid—that with a decrease of 
his burdens the vigilance of the local ratepayer is apt to 
be relaxed. The only limit to the expenditure of a certain 
class of local administrator is his fear of the revolt of the 
ratepayer. If the ratepayers burdens and fears are 
diminished, the probability is that expenditure will leap 
forward with a bound. Lord Balfour indeed proposes, as 
we understand it, that the proposed ‘block’ grants shall 
still be under the control of the Local Government Board, 
and that they shall only be payable if the Board is satis- 
fied that the public services are being properly performed. 
It is characteristic, however, of the times that the mal- 
feasance principally in the mind of the authors of the 
scheme is the inclination of the local authorities to spend 
too little. At the present time the influence of the Local 
Government Board is strongly exercised in favour of very 
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elaborate, not to say sumptuous, buildings and appliances. 
The consequence is that every year the burden of paying 
for the medical treatment of the poorer classes is thrown 
more and more on the public authority. The same com- 
plaint which we hear made against the voluntary hospitals 
(viz. that gratuitous treatment is given to many who 
could afford, and ought to pay) is made against the 
poor-law infirmaries. It is not suggested that the class 
here treated are in a position to pay high medical fees ; 
but the gratuity of the present system, which every year 
is made more attractive, is a bar to the development of 
provident medical insurance, which, though popular in a 
limited way with the working class, is yet prevented from 
spreading and playing its legitimate part in solving a very 
difficult question. 

We cannot say that, from a theoretical point of view, 
we like the system of grants-in-aid; we should prefer to 
see equalisation brought about by adopting a large, per- 
haps a very large, area of administration ; and more than 
all, we should like to see administration placed in the 
hands of persons whose action would be inspired, not by 
local prejudice and indifference, but by the most states- 
manlike and scientific views of the time. At present we 
fear that our poor-law expenditure is governed by the 
pressure of a policy of drift. Neither the local constitu- 
encies nor the Local Government Board appear to hold 
any brief to watch the higher interests of the independence 
of the poor. The Local Government Board, after a long 
and honourable record, has of late years succumbed to 
popular prejudice ; and, until outside pressure, inevitable 
under the present licence of administration, is relaxed, even 
the Local Government Board will find it difficult to assume 
a statesmanlike attitude. Lord Balfour’s scheme seems to 
us an immense advance on present methods; it is, how- 
ever, open to this objection, that it creates no really effi- 
cient check on extravagant expenditure, which, in poor- 
law matters, may also be purely mischievous expenditure. 
This was, of course, beyond the reference to the Commis- 
sion; but we hope that, when the Government comes to 
consider its proposals, this aspect of the question will not 
be overlooked. 











Art. II.—FENELON AND HIS CRITICS. 


1. Francois de Fénelon. By Viscount St Cyres, late 
student of Christ Church. London: Methuen, 1901. 

2. Fénelon, his Friends and Enemies. By E. K. Sanders. 
London : Longmans, 1901. 

3. Fénelon et Bossuet. Par L. Crouslé, Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres. Two vols. Paris: Champion, 1894. 

4, Histoire de Fénelon. Par le Cardinal de Bausset, 
Paris, 1850. 
And other works. 


‘So familiar to us is Fénelon already, his reputation is so 
universally established,’ says Cardinal de Bausset at the 
beginning of his long task, ‘ that it may seem superfluous, 
and perhaps impossible, to make him better known. His 
memory is no less dear to strangers than to France. His 
most commendakie works have been rendered into all 
languages. They are among the few that, by general 
consent, fascinate childhood, shed light on riper years, 
and spread a charm over the decline of life. These 
praises furnish the text of a panegyric in four volumes, 
which Lord Peterborough, the wild ‘Mordanto,’ writing 
from Cambrai to Locke, has anticipated in a sentence. 
‘On my word, I must quit this place as soon as possible, 
for if I stay here another week, I shall be a Christian in 
spite of myself.’ By the side of such a witness, even 
Joseph de Maistre can hardly exaggerate. ‘Do we wish,’ 
exclaims the latter, ‘to paint ideal greatness? Let us 
try to imagine something which surpasses Fénelon— 
we shall not succeed.’ Last of all, Mr John Morley—not 
without a glance at his masters, the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century—has written: ‘When we turn to 
modern literature from Fénelon’s pages, who does not 
feel that the world has lost a sacred accent, as if some 
ineffable essence had passed out from our hearts?’ 
Charm is the quality which we associate with this 
delightful name. It lingers about Fénelon’s writings, 
though we have ceased to read them, but still more about 
the man, who is a saint in the eyes of multitudes not 
attracted by official sanctity; who is thought to have 
preached toleration while minister of a crusade against 
the Huguenots; who was certainly a lover of his kind 
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during the fierce and bloody war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion ; and an apostle of liberty that dared to withstand 
Louis XIV. Fénelon speaks, it is said, with the accents 
of a Hebrew prophet; he is a man of modern taste and 
tone when French literature was apeing the Latins 
with Corneille, or had tricked out the Greeks in feeble 
elegance with Racine; and, to crown all, he is a martyr, 
spending half a life in disgrace, thanks to the machina- 
tions of the Court faction, which dreaded his incorruptible 
goodness. Such is the Fénelon of our dreams. What 
was the reality ? 

This question, at all times a disputable one, has lately 
been stirred among French critics with immense fervour, 
with an erudition that has searched into old documents 
and new under concentrated lights, and with a tenacity 
of opposed convictions which leaves the reader as bewil- 
dered as that good man in the Latin comedy. ‘ Incertior 
sum multo quam dudum,’ he will probably exclaim, when 
he has finished studying the works recited in our opening 
list, and the many that might be added. Fénelon, like 
Cardinal Newman, belongs to the world’s debate. Materials, 
in both instances, are not lacking on which to form a judg- 
ment; friends and enemies appear in the witness-box to 
tell us all they know; but when we have done our best 
in the way of elucidating these complex and versatile 
personalities, we doubt whether something has’ not es- 
caped us; they seem too fluent to be fixed, too abundant 
in their very outpourings for simplicity, reserved in the 
flush of self-portraiture. They are most attachable, yet 
always stand aloof from the disciples to whom they 
yield themselves most readily. With explanations of 
their acts or their meaning they never have done. But 
we are never tired of hearing about them; and one more 
attempt to sketch the character of Fénelon, after the 
latest authorities, may be suffered, if only we do not 
pretend to have solved the problem which has baffled so 
many acute historians. 

Pathos and polemics will always attend on Fénelon’s 
appearance in theology or letters. He would not be dis- 
cussed so warmly at this moment in France had not 
M. Brunetiére set himself to champion the great name 
of Bossuet—greater, as he contends, than the greatest ; 
above Moliére, Pascal, Victor Hugo. Bossuet and Fénelon 
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were friends, enemies, combatants, for ever united and 
for ever hostile, like the rival brothers in Aischylus. To 
M. Brunetiére it is evident that Fénelon was in the wrong; 
and the editor of the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ is fore- 
most of French critics, endlessly learned in his own 
literature, in manner of speech a Carlyle, rugged, elo- 
quent, full of fire and passion, not easily subdued, Read- 
ing Fénelon’s ‘Correspondence, he seems to have dis- 
covered in it, not the ideal grandeur of which de Maistre 
speaks, but duplicity and intrigue. A calmer observer, 
M. Crouslé, on the same evidence, has arrived at con- 
clusions almost identical. M. Lanson, equally competent, 
is equally severe. In M. Faguet’s pages we listen to an 
echo of the ancient praise ; Fénelon is there, not only a 
distinguished intellect, but ‘supremely kind, compassion- 
ate, generous, certainly a ‘grand seigneur, yet noble in 
a higher sense, endowed with the ‘finest sensibilities of 
the heart,’ a Lamartine who did not write verse. But 
still M. Faguet warns his readers that, if they would 
comprehend the author of ‘ Télémaque,’ they must forget 
all that the eighteenth century has written about him ; it 
was ‘a gross blunder’; and the Archbishop could never 
have been ‘a suffragan of the Vicaire Savoyard. Finally, 
M. Caro has uttered the epigram which stings and kills: 
‘ Fénelon would be a saint, were it not for his “ disinterested 
love.”’ Thus he is made to step down from the pedestal 
on which he has been exalted, to take his place among the 
rank and file of imperfect human sinners. 

When we turn to English accounts of Fénelon, there 
sounds again the note of war. It is tragical, yet it raises 
a smile, that in the same season two studies should have 
appeared, one of which, from the pen of a lady, is all wor- 
ship and enthusiasm, while the other, written with virile 
strength founded on very complete knowledge, enforces 
the judgment pronounced by M. Crouslé and M. Brunetiére. 
Of Miss Sanders’ amiable work we shall not say a great 
deal. Its intention is excellent, its tone earnest, and in 
the last chapter it presents us with quotations from the 
Archbishop’s ‘Spiritual Letters’ that cannot be read with- 
out pleasure and profit. So much the more do we regret 
that, as a hietory, whether of Fénelon’s acts or of his 
doctrines, this work cannot be relied upon. We shall 
point out a detail now and again as we go forward; but 
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to notice all that might be more accurately said is no 
part of our intention. We much prefer to dwell on the 
qualities of our other volume, which is worthy, as even 
a superficial acquaintance with its pages will prove, of 
the most careful and searching criticism. 

Viscount St Cyres brings with him in his name a pleas- 
ing letter of introduction. The grandson of one whom 
Englishmen remember affectionately as Sir Stafford 
Northcote, he will be welcome to the readers of this 
Review on more than one account ; and to a distinguished 
position in literature it may be said that hereditary tastes 
and training invite him. Apart, however, from these 
considerations, the ‘Francois de Fénelon’ of Lord St Cyres 
exhibits a claim on our attention by the accurate scholar- 
ship, careful thought, wide and varied reading, and brilliant 
wit, of which it gives continual evidence. No source 
of information in any language has been overlooked. 
But the writer uses them all with serene and impartial 
judgment; he is without bias, though now and then in- 
clined to satire ; and we venture to assert that he is no less 
qualified than M. Brunetiére himself to offer an opinion 
where the facts of this somewhat perplexed biography are 
under examination. In a different province Lord St Cyres 
is perhaps even better equipped. For the great French 
critic, whatever else he may be, will scarcely pretend to a 
master’s chair in metaphysics ; he has come late to ques- 
tions of the School, and his divinity is not deep. Now the 
most striking chapters in our English volume are pre- 
cisely those which deal with speculation; they handle 
with rare skill, not only the problems thrown out by 
Descartes and Malebranche, but the still more delicate 
investigations which are needed if we would not lose 
ourselves in the dim forest of Quietism. There is no kind 
of scholastic subtlety which is here superfluous; and the 
author has made acquaintance with them all. We know 
the mind of modern readers far too well to enter upon 
these ‘submerged continents and antediluvian eras,’ but 
we feel bound to recognise that Lord St Cyres has explored 
them and has come back alive with much treasure. 

It is possible that, if Fénelon could look over this brief 
but full description of his fortunes, he would smilingly 
agree with it. He could not fail to take pleasure in the 
devotion of years which has studied him from every point 
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of view, and has blended light and shade in a strong 
Rembrandt portrait. But he would surely end, as so often 
before, with enchanting candour : ‘I am really at a loss to 
explain myself. It is a secret that escapes me. What I 
am seems to change at every moment. No sooner have I 
uttered a sentence than I think it false. Ah, doubtless, 
I am the victim of unmortified self-love, and that is the 
truth at last.’ Was not this man irresistible? 

Let us compare the Fénelon of the nineteenth century. 


‘And now that Iam about to trace, as far as I can,’ says 
Newman in his ‘ Apologia,’ ‘the course of that great revolu- 
tion of mind which led me to leave my own home, . . . I feel 
overcome with the difficulty of satisfying myself in my 
account of it, and have recoiled from doing so. . .. For 
who can know himself and the multitude of subtle influences 
which act upon him? And who can recollect .. . all that he 
once knew about his thoughts and his deeds?’ 


In the spirit of this admirable passage, so naive and just, . 
Fénelon would have heartily concurred. Thus it is that 
he has drawn the picture of himself during his large 
correspondence of nearly thirty years. He could never 
write except as thinking aloud; and they must be his own 
thoughts, not borrowed or adapted, on the current text. 
From his letters, from ‘Télémaque’ and the ‘ Dialogues,’ 
from his pamphlets in the Quietist controversy, and 
his ‘Memoranda’ on high public matters, we learn what 
manner of man he desired tobe. From Bossuet, St Simon, 
Phélippeaux, and even the despicable Le Dieu, we may 
gather what his own generation thought he was. Can 
we trace the double portrait in clear outline? Perhaps 
such as follows might be the impression left, though not 
upon an enemy, by one whom Michelet terms ‘that great 
and beautiful spirit which held within it all things and 
was the sum of contradictions.’ 

Sprung from an old but almost decayed family, the 
Salagnacs, this versatile Francis was born ‘in the poor 
Ithaca of his fathers, the Castle of Fénelon in Périgord, 
on August 6, 165l1—not at the ‘zenith’ of Louis XIV, as 
Miss Sanders calculates, but at his clouded rising. It 
was the time of the Fronde, and of Mazarin, ‘mayor of 
the palace,’ which the King never forgot amid his subse- 
quent glories. But the Fénelons were not conspicuous 
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enough to share in that dance of misrule. They could 
boast well-known ancestors, chief of whom was Bertrand, 
the ambassador in London, who had tempted Queen 
Elizabeth to the ‘gaping gulf of a popish marriage’ with 
Alencon, the ugly pock-marked boy upon whom, like 
Titania in similar case, she doted. Little is extant 
concerning Fénelon’s parents. He was a delicate child; 
his health seems to have been always uncertain; he 
suffered from sleepless nights; and his nerves were as 
high-strung as his fancy was impressionable. Given such 
a temper and the Gascon descent, we expect in the grown 
man quickness to feel and to utter. He will be gay, 
sportive, winning, sensitive, proud, eloquent, yet wary or 
secret, ambitious, self-confident, and perhaps more caress- 
ing than attached. 

In Fénelon we recognise certain features of Montaigne 
—his free-flowing language that mocks at pedantry ; his 
supreme self-regard, his personal touch. Both handle 
literature as a revelation of themselves, as biography ; 
each is more Greek than Roman, in virtue of a certain 
playfulness, a preference for the easy chat of the armchair 
to the solemn tones of the pulpit, and an instinctive 
desire to penetrate beyond the shows of things into a 
reality which may be formless or chaotic, or a sublime 
darkness, but which cannot daunt them. How unlike 
Bossuet is all that! and how rare in the decorous, spec- 
tacular scenes of le grand siécle! True, Fénelon was 
devout, and Montaigne was worldly, not religious, far 
from ascetic. But these Gascons agree with each other 
while they are unlike, or contrary to, the grave Burgun- 
dian. Thus Bossuet and Fénelon were predestined rivals ; 
so much we read in their brain, their heart, their nerves. 
If they met, they would quarrel. Was it an advantage 
that Bossuet should be twenty-four years older than the 
brilliant ‘méridional’? With the generation of Louis 
XIV, undoubtedly ; but with Voltaire, Jean Jacques, the 
eighteenth century, not so. Bossuet speedily became a 
classic, an antique who went back to the mossy days of 
Louis XIII. Fénelon’s achievements cluster about the 
year 1700; he was recent and modern. In the long run, 
that is the position which these contrasted figures have 
assumed. We read Bossuet with reverence, but he seems 
hardly -akin to us; while the manner, no less than the 
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mind, of his younger rival appeals naturally to a world 
in many ways shaped according to the presentiments of 
‘Télémaque. As for Montaigne, he is not more a French 
than a universal classic. He will be always read and 
always wrangled over. Can we say as much for the 
Bishop of Meaux ? 

A noble under Louis XIV might seek advancement in 
the Army or the Church; no other career was open to 
him. It was decided that Fénelon should take orders. 
He attended the local University of Cahors until he was 
twelve years old. Then his people sent the boy to Paris, ° 
and, after a short sojourn at the Collége du Plessis, he 
entered the seminary of St Sulpice. What that institu- 
tion was at its beginning, it has ever since remained. 
M. Renan, grateful to his teachers while a renegade from 
their doctrine, has drawn a lively and taking picture 
of it—though perhaps a little too disdainful—in his 
‘Souvenirs de Jeunesse. The founder, M. Olier, neither 
despised nor cultivated learning, but he trained his dis- 
ciples to the inward life of silence, prayer, self-control, 
and self-sacrifice. When Fénelon became an inmate of 
the seminary, the superior was M. Tronson, a man utterly 
detached from the pride of knowledge, deaf to secular 
ambition, austere, but exceedingly mild. He won the 
lad’s heart, formed his character to introspection, and 
kindled within him an undying passion to imitate the 
holy men of God, especially St Francis de Sales. The 
youth stayed there some ten years; he received ordina- 
tion in 1675, spent three years in hard parish labour, 
and in 1678 was appointed superior of the ‘Nouvelles 
Catholiques.’ 

At this point controversy begins. The ‘Nouvelles 
Catholiques’ were ladies who had been Huguenot—but 
now and then even Mohammedans were included—some- 
times, or often, girls taken at an early age from their 
parents, to be moulded into orthodox Gallicans under the 
fostering care of King Louis. A few, perhaps, entered 
the house of their own accord; most were sent thither, 
as by lettre de cachet; and a change of heart, to be accom- 
plished by the chaplain, was expected of them in a very 
brief period. If still obstinate, they were passed on to 
harder prisons. Miss Sanders, by the way, speaks as though 
Louis XIV did not undertake the rooting out of Calvin- 
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ism from his territories until he had triumphed over 
Molinos and Quietism at Rome. But Molinos was con- 
demned in 1687; and here are the ‘ New Catholics’ in full 
swing ten years earlier. The design against the Huguenots 
was of ancient date. Louis inherited the scheme from 
Richelieu ; and it lay at all times closer to his heart than 
the putting down of a mere scholastic argument like that 
in which Fénelon entangled himself, and which bore no 
political significance whatever. But now we enquire, 
Was the ‘ most brilliant and chimerical spirit in France,’ 
‘—to quote an uncertified saying which has been attributed 
to Louis XITV—also the most tolerant? Or was he tolerant 
at all? 

The negative has been maintained with heat and violence 
by M. Douen, who contends that Fénelon was a ‘ Tartuffe, 
a kidnapper, and a persecutor of children,’ rather than 
the angel of mercy depicted by Marie Joseph de Chénier, 
after the tradition of the philosophes. On the subject of 
these ‘Nouvelles Catholiques, he has drawn up, says M. 
Crouslé, a list of horrors which it is painful to read. But 
how was Fénelon responsible? It appears that he did not 
himself torture the unhappy women, or seize the children. 
We may be sure that his own dealing with them was 
considerate, for he could never be cruel ; but it is equally 
certain that he ‘let the King’s justice take its way’ 
when the victims would not be converted. His ‘ tolera- 
tion’ is a pious legend. Bossuet, in his funeral oration 
on Le Tellier, could hail the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes as ‘the miracle of our day.’ Fénelon held with 
him that the royal authority might call upon its subjects 
to profess the orthodox creed; and, except to Quakers or 
Socinians, what are now termed the rights of conscience 
appeared in all men’s eyes, as Lord St Cyres reminds us, 
and as Fénelon said, to be another name for ‘cowardly 
indulgence and false compassion.’ Though the chaplain 
did not relish, and could not believe in, conversions to 
be effected within a fortnight, his motives were never 
those of religious tolerance. He shrank from sacrilege, 
not from the exercise of power, but from casting pearls 
before swine ; so long as the unclean creatures refused to 
submit to the transforming influence of grace, they ought 
to be kept from approaching the altar. 

This is what we perceive when we follow him in 1685 
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to the mission in Aunis and Saintonges. During his long 
retreat at the ‘ Nouvelles Catholiques’ he had been making 
important friends. His uncle, the Marquis de Fénelon, 
brought him within the magic circle of a Court which was 
now forming about Madame de Maintenon—the edifying 
chapter of ‘the Dukes,’ Beauvilliers and Cheyreuse, who 
had married Colbert’s daughters, and whose brother-in- 
law was M. de Seignelai. The latter was not himself pious, 
but, as minister on the sea-coast of Saintonges and Poitou, 
he became the cause of piety in others. M. de Seignelai 
died young, worn out by the life of a man of pleasure. 
The King had laid upon him a double burden—he was to 
see that the Huguenots of his district became Catholics, 
and to hinder them from escaping to England or Holland, 
a loss which would have seriously affected the royal navy. 
His dragoons he could manage himself; but missionaries 
were likewise wanted. He consulted M. Tronson, chose 
Fénelon, and put him at the head of this religious crusade. 

Then it was, according to Cardinal de Bausset, that 
the pure enthusiast, taking leave of the King, begged 
him to recall his dragoons and let the Gospel do its work 
alone. The story is perhaps well founded. But Fénelon’s 
correspondence with Seignelai and the Government tells 
us precisely what it is worth. And Madame de Sévigné 
is better still. ‘Father Bourdaloue, writes that lively 
lady, ‘is going to preach at Montpelier, where so many 
have been converted without knowing why; but the 
Father will explain it all, and will make good Catholics 
of them. Hitherto the dragoons have been excellent 
missionaries, but the clergy now to be sent will complete 
the work.’ Chapels had been closed, pastors exiled, and 
soldiers were still in the neighbourhood when Fénelon 
arrived. He describes the unhappy Huguenots as obstinate 
yet bewildered, in such terror that ‘to get quit of the 
military they would embrace the Koran,’ Their fields 
lay waste, their trade was ruined, famine threatened 
them. The more resolute were fleeing to foreign parts. 
Our gentle missionary pitied their sorrows, but he scorned 
their ‘cowardice and hypocrisy. His preaching drew 
crowds ; yet he knew well that they were not converted. 
What was to be done? Fénelon’s letters, published since 
1874, show him, says Lord St Cyres, as encouraging 
among his proselytes ‘wholesale dissimulation, bribery, 
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and espionage’; he went so far as to suggest the importa- 
tion from Holland of manufactured Socinian libels ‘which 
might undermine the influence of Jurieu, and he recom- 
mended that the irreclaimable should be imprisoned or 
exiled to distant provinces, or deported to Canada as 
hostages for their families left behind. The others must 
send their children to the new schools and attend sermons 
for their own conversion under penalties carefully adapted 
to break them down. They must see the royal arm 
uplifted, ready to strike if they will not submit. ‘No 
honourable man,’ cries Miss Sanders indignantly, ‘could 
condone the treachery resorted to in dealing with the 
Huguenots.’ But Fénelon, by his own confession, took a 
hand in it; nor did he ever repent. 

All this makes melancholy reading. Yet Fénelon won 
the affection of a people who had been more harshly 
dealt with before he came. He remedied some abuses ; he 
offended the extreme of his own party, and it is said that 
he lost his chance of a bishopric by these milder measures. 
He was far-sighted and politic. After eighteen months 
spent in a thankless task, at a distance from Versailles, 
he was urgent with Bossuet for his recall. Rather than 
stay longer, he cries with Gascon petulance, he will in- 
vent a heresy and so get his freedom. This light shaft 
might have been turned against him on a later day. For 
did he not go back to Paris and invent Quietism? Before 
that came to pass, however, he had achieved the conquest 
of M. de Meaux, of Madame de Maintenon, and of society 
at large. When M. de Beauvilliers became governor of 
the Duke of Burgundy in 1689, Fénelon was at once ap- 
pointed to the charge of his education. Character, gifts, 
and management, all had concurred to secure this great 
position for a man who, however well-born, possessed 
neither title nor fortune, and who does not appear to 
have at any time won the confidence of his royal master. 

Here would be the place to quote those unequalled 
pages from St Simon (did not every student know them 
by heart) which paint the tall, thin churchman, pale as 
with fasting and vigil, from whom you cannot turn your 
eyes without an effort, who is affable, sprightly, always 
in keeping with himself, yet so considerate that he will 
never be more brilliant than the person he is addressing. 
Did Fénelon possess what are called good looks? The 
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Bavarian Duchess of Orleans describes his ‘deep-set eyes 
and ugly face, all skin and bone.’ St Simon talks of his 
appearance as ‘curious and unlike any other’; singular, 
not handsome; and in the portrait by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne we see the great nose, the swelling, if not somewhat 
sensuous lips, the appealing sentiment, but nothing like 
beauty of feature, or regularity of outline. In the eyes 
there is a, dreaminess which tells us we are looking at a 
mystic, yet hardly one caught up into paradise, for he 
returns our gaze. D’Aguesseau remarks upon the ‘pro- 
phetie air’ that in certain moments, as often in his 
‘Spiritual Letters, he could not but assume. Yet‘ he was 
neither passionate nor masterful’; he ruled by seeming 
to give way ; his touch was always light; his manner put 
every one at ease. That he loved dominion, that he 
could stoop to the smallest details in order to make it 
effective, and that he was quite as ready to direct the 
affairs of France in 1689, had the proposal been made to 
him, as to be schoolmaster over three unruly princes, 
admits of no question. He governed the family of 
Colbert already; he was measuring his influence over 
Madame de Maintenon with that of her confessor; and, 
though in terms a devoted scholar of the Bishop of 
Meaux, the points on which. he quoted that illustrious 
man’s opinions made for his own independence, He was 
intent on becoming a great preacher. With the skill 
which he never could deny himself, he set up Bossuet 
against Bourdaloue in his ‘ Dialogue on Eloquence,’ that 
he night follow a way of his own. Nothing could be 
more legitimate, and nothing more characteristic. 
Madame de Maintenon was the ‘goddess from the 
machine’ to whom Fénelon owed this otherwise unhoped- 
for elevation. She had become the King’s wife some time 
in 1683 or 1684—‘ thanks,’ says Michelet in his smiling way, 
‘to a decent arrangement of commonplace qualities,’ But 
her soul was filled with ennui and sadness enough to kill 
her, as she wrote almost passionately to Mlle de la Maison- 
fort. In spiritual friendships with the Beauvilliers and 
their kind she found a little consolation. But of this 
elect company Fénelon was the director. To the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse he addressed his original and exquisite 
thoughts on the ‘ Education of Girls,’ which were intended 
for the use of her own large household, And again, 
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Madame de Maintenon was a born pedagogue, as St Simon 
calls her, with his undeviating contempt for this upstart 
queen. She had established St Cyr and peopled it with 
daughters of the noblesse, whom she governed more 
successfully than she managed public affairs—if she.did 
manage them, which has been often denied. But here 
was an undoubted man of genius, at once the most per- 
suasive of guides in religion and a tried expert in bringing 
up youth. Her choice has been approved by posterity. 
Fénelon was the master-spirit of his age in all that 
concerned education. Less manly than John Locke, he 
excelled that robust English mind in fineness, depth, and 
polish of diction, while he would not have disputed with 
him as regarded the necessity of a return to nature from 
the artificial system so long prevailing. He was, indeed, 
too successful. His extraordinary grace and sovereign 
masterdom proved overwhelming to the solitary and 
difficult lad whom he took in charge. Genius absorbs 
as well as enlightens; and the Duke of Burgundy could 
not keep himself distinct enough from his teacher to 
shape his own career when the hour of decisive action 
struck. 

Once more we should recite the story in St Simon 
which has beggared all description since, of this turbu- 
lent, haughty, almost insanely proud creature, who, as 
soon as he could lisp, spoke and moved as though he were 
born divine, with only the King and the Dauphin above 
him. Fénelon, unlike Bossuet, had in his composition a 
vein of satire. His eyesight was quick; and there is in 
the words which spring to his lips whenever he talks of 
royal persons a seva indignatio not less burning than 
Swift's, nor less sincere. ‘ He is quite a prince, wrote the 
Archbishop of the Bavarian Elector in 1710; ‘that is to 
say, he has a weak head and corrupt morals.’ Where did 
Fénelon learn that philosophy except at Versailles? The 
King was an unbounded egoist, seeing only his own 
bright image in all eyes around. Heart he had none; he 
sacrificed wives and mistresses, children and grandchildren, 
and the very perpetuation of the royal race, to his own 
petty ceremonial, his personal ease, and his unparalleled 
vanity. The Dauphin was contemptible, the Duke of 
Orleans odious. In St Simon’s great portrait gallery of 
the royal house figure succeeds figure, and all are empty, 
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monstrous, incapable, or chaotic. The one exception at 
last.is Burgundy; yet what a fearful picture is that of 
his adolescence—passions raging, faculties adrift, and, as 
scientific men speak now, la folie des grandeurs! It will 
not bear quoting in English. But if ever the wild beast 
which Plato detects in every man was visible to human 
eye, assuredly he rushed upon the world in this full-faced, 
ill-tempered, ungainly lad, who broke and tore every- 
thing that was not to his liking, and who appalled the 
courtiers by the passions and the vices of which he made 
open display. Such was the pupil given to the most 
refined genius of the age, that he might subdue and 
civilise him—a keen intellect, an amazing memory, a 
biting and unbridled wit, but all attendant on impulses 
sudden and incalculable as the wind. Yet of this in- 
cipient Cesar Borgia Fénelon made, if not a hero, some- 
thing which resembled a saint. Among all the descen- 
‘ dants of Louis XIV he is the only one whom historians 
agree in praising; and his own generation wept at his 
death as for a lost Marcellus. 

So remarkable a victory is the more surprising that 
Fénelon did not continue with the prince above seven 
years, and that Burgundy accomplished this reform of 
himself after his Mentor had left him. In 1695, at a crisis 
in his own fortunes, the tutor was made Archbishop and 
Duke of Cambrai; and in 1697 his office, which had become 
nominal, was suppressed. But while he could study the 
Court at Versailles and Marly, he wrote his ‘ Fables,’ his 
‘ Dialogues,’ his ‘ Adventures of Telemachus,’ and his un- 
signed ‘ Letter to the King.’ Every line of these graceful 
or ingenious productions carries with it as we read an 
undertone of satire, prophetic in its severity, on the 
private life and public policy of Louis XIV. ‘ How reck- 
less and ungrateful!’ it has been said. The author him- 
self said it in terror, when his manuscripts first saw the 
light. ‘How impossible that Fénelon should thus have 
blackened the character of Burgundy’s grandfather, his 
own sovereign!’ Yet nothing can be more certain than 
that he set before his pupil the ‘ Examination of a Royal 
Conscience,’ in which Louis appears as on a dissecting- 
table, every sin, every vice laid bare. We must go back 
to that Greek proverb of the wolf held by the ears. Thus 
it was that Fénelon conceived of his position. He saw 
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much that St Simon has drawn in everlasting crimson ; 
he. believed more; at the last, when Burgundy, his 
duchess, and his little son were all swept away in a 
week, he could give credit to the rumour, persistent then, 
disdained now, that their cousin Orleans had poisoned 
them. He was a prophet in Gomorrah; and the time 
during which he could prophesy was short. No breath 
has ever tarnished the pure fame of this aspiring but 
blameless priest. He had a feeling heart, an inborn pride 
by no means of the baser sort, and powers of observation 
which St Simon could scarcely have excelled. Urged by 
motives so powerful and so incessant, he drew the portrait 
of Idomeneus the tyrant-king; he taught the son of Jove 
humility and good sense ; he poured out to the counsellors 
of Louis, in language as sharp as he could make it, the 
accusations which time has sealed and revolution has 
avenged. We are not aware of any man alive at that 
day who saw with his clear vision or felt with his righteous 
anger. ‘Already, through Fénelon’s Letter, says Lord 
St Cyres, concluding some admirable reflections, ‘rings 
the Dies Ire of the old régime, already the débdcle was 
begun.’ 

But his own ruin was at hand. Under the wintry sun- 
shine of that ‘ old fairy’—another of St Simon’s epithets 
for Madame de Maintenon —the tutor might have 
flourished, while nursing secret thoughts of scorn and 
ambition, had he not come across a ‘ wandering sorrow 
in a world of dreams,’ the mystic, hysterical, piquant, and 
provoking Jeanne Marie de Ja Motte Guyon. This lady 
was to prove the fatal Héloise of a new Abelard, said 
Pére de la Rue, 8.J., from the pulpit, when the storm of 
Quietism was at its height. There is something odd in 
the name, still more in the thing, which has made her 
famous. Can we at this day understand either ? 

When we look on the mischievous, demure features of 
Madame Guyon as she glances slily out of her portraits, 
we exclaim with Faustus, but in a contrary sense, ‘Was 
this the face that launched a thousand ships’ against: the 
dogmatic Troy of Bossuet and his peers? that kindled a 
six years’ war of pamphlets, intrigues, condemnations? 
that set Paris and Rome astir with faction, and brought 
Fénelon in episcopal robes to his knees at Cambrai? Do 
such great commotions spring from persons so insig- 
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nificant? ‘They met,’ says St Simon, speaking of this 
strangely assorted pair, ‘and their sublime amalga- 
mated.’ Too sadly true; but in what did their sublime 
consist ? 

Remark, to begin with, that Fénelon is worshipped as 
a saint by many outside his own communion, and that 
Madame Guyon has been the oracle of Quakers and 
mystics in every northern land. Bossuet is Roman or 
Gallican, strictly orthodox, no favourite with the Re- 
formed. Whence so striking a difference? Was it not 
that the men of 1700 were fatigued with the battles of 
expert school-theologians which had lasted nearly two 
hundred years—that they sighed for religion without 
wrangling, and were in love with silence after the whirl- 
winds of intemperate speech? From the head they 
turned to the heart, from science to poetry, from tech- 
nique to metaphor, from creeds, councils, confessions, and 
anathemas, to the peace which passeth understanding. 
This might happen to them in ways innumerable, with 
revolt against dogma or acquiescence in it; but we can- 
not overlook the wide movement which, in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, from Spain to Silesia, brings 
forth spiritual and ecstatic writers, which creates a new 
monasticism in Catholic countries, and which is ever 
calling out sects of the enlightened among Protestants. 
St Theresa, St John of the Cross, St Francis de Sales, 
Angelus Silesius, and a thousand less celebrated, are its 
heralds in the Latin Church. Jacob Behmen, George 
Fox, John Bunyan, are the free mystics, endowed with 
tongues of fire, who have left the world allegories, figures, 
parables, which will long continue to be regarded with 
awe and admiration. In 1677, two years after Molinos 
published his unhappy volume, Spinoza died, almost in 
his prime, but not until he had bequeathed to after ages 
an ‘Ethic’ which may be called the mathematics of Divine 
Love. In this atmosphere Fénelon and Madame Guyon, 
between whom there was only three years’ difference, 
had been brought up. Orthodox and heterodox alike 
were breathing it. The fierce contentions of Lutheran, 
Tridentine, Calvinist, Jansenist, Jesuit, were all now 
either at an end or taking on themselves an ethical, a 
spiritual colour. Modern science had found its formula 
in Descartes, and was winning its greatest triumph with 
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Newton. More and more it appealed to the knowable ; 
and by sure reaction the spirit fled in hope or fear towards 
the unknowable, which that science could never deny and 
never attain. 

But the mystic who cries with Augustine, ‘ Internum, 
A&ternum, is, of necessity, an adept in self-analysis ; there 
he finds light, and there, too, a darkness which may be 
felt. He is alone ; he seeks a guide. The Roman Church, 
patient of enthusiasm, yet hardly trusting it, gives him 
one in the director, that strange and shadowy figure, the 
type of which we first perhaps discern in Socrates, guide 
of perplexed young men at Athens. Among the errors 
which have beset some very famous dealings with Molinos 
and Quietism, not excluding that beautiful story, ‘John 
Inglesant,’ is the notion that it was an attempt to abolish 
the director. Entirely otherwise ; it aimed at establishing 
him. The ‘spiritual guide’ of Molinos is himself, recom- 
mended as indispensable to pilgrims on the ‘steep and 
flaming paths’ that lead heavenward. Never has there 
been such an age of direction. St Cyran directed Port 
Royal; Nicole directed the Jansenists during a whole 
generation; Bossuet directed simple Madame Cornuau 
in letters which still survive ; Fénelon directed Madame 
de Maintenon; and Lacombe directed Madame Guyon. 

It was when the latter had been separated from her 
spiritual guide, then a prisoner in the Bastille, and 
towards the end of 1688, on her own release from the 
convent of the Visitation, that Fénelon met her for the 
first time. He felt some repulsion to a character so 
eccentric, and a history which did not sound edifying. 
She, on the contrary, felt drawn to the prince of directors 
at once. In the delicately mocking language of Miche- 
let, ‘she laid her hand upon him, seized him, carried him 
off without an effort.’ He did not read her books, which 
were already censured and on the Roman Index; neither 
was he made acquainted with those ugly personal experi- 
ences, the ‘ plenitudes’ and faintings, of which Madame 
Guyon chattered afterwards to Bossuet, filling that 
incarnation of good sense with equal contempt and 
horror. That the woman's theology was inaccurate, 
her tone extravagant, Fénelon could not but perceive. 
Yet there had been ignorant saints; and what con- 
nexion was there between good taste and an enlightened 
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conscience? St Theresa wrote a faulty grammar; she 
had published, said Fénelon, details which he would never 
have given to the world. In Madame Guyon he dis- 
covered a ‘beautiful soul.’ And there can be no doubt 
that the style of his correspondence, be it with Madame 
de Maintenon, or with Mademoiselle de la Maisonfort at 
St Cyr, betrays from this time onwards a new influence ; 
it strikes a recurrent note of ‘passive states’ and 
‘spiritual death,’ of ‘pure love’ and ‘holy indifference,’ 
which warns us that he is travelling towards the abyss 
and will lose his footing in its depths, 

What was the situation? In a Court seething with 
plots and counter-plots, where a fresh reign would bring 
complete revolution, Fénelon holds the Duke of Burgundy, 
and is teaching him the politics of ‘Télémaque.’ He has 
sworn friends among the devout, is a saint in the eyes 
of the uncrowned Queen, but not a favourite with Louis, 
and is jealously watched by candidates for promotion on all 
sides. At this moment enters a strolling lady of quality, 
with her mad director and her ambiguous past at Geneva, 
Verceil, Dijon, and elsewhere. She brings with her 
associations in doctrine of an unwholesome, antinomian 
sort. Her little books, scattered broadcast, read like 
distillations of Molinos, just condemned at Rome after 
scandalous disclosures, and imprisoned for life in St 
Angelo. But she has high connexions. Through the 
Duchess of Béthune she is introduced to the choice friends 
of Madame de Maintenon; and Fénelon, despite his 
caution, against his better judgment, tolerates, approves, 
is taken. Not by a vulgar sentiment, but partly in obedi- 
ence to his own spirit of mystic adventure, partly, if we 
believe his enemies, by the desire of pleasing which was in 
him both an attraction and a weakness. Once resolved, 
he is unchangeable. Though aware that he should speak 
wisdom only among the perfect, he writes to St Cyr 
letters which rend the house into factions, which lead 
Madame de Maintenon to consult Desmarais, Bishop of 
Chartres, which perplex his relations with Bossuet, and 
which are manifestly indebted to the new doctrine. He 
must gain over the ‘Pope of the Gallican Church,’ or 
suffer defeat in all his projects. To Bossuet, therefore, 
he sends Madame Guyon with her books; and the confer- 
ences at Issy are the result. 
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On this intricate diplomacy the volume by Miss 
Sanders cannot be said to throw any light. It represents 
Madame Guyon as a faithful witness to the language and 
character of Bossuet, which is evidently not the case; it 
exhibits Fénelon as her chivalrous defender, though we 
have-it under his own hand that he was willing to ‘let 
her die in prison’; it describes him as one of the con- 
ference at Issy, though he never sat in it. Again, it con- 
founds his views with Seneca’s Stoic Pantheism; it talks 
of him as ‘ rising above forms and symbols,’ as though he 
rejected the dogmas which insist on them; it declares 
that Madame Guyon, ‘in full view of his contemporaries, 
set Bossuet at defiance’; whereas their conversations took 
place in private, and she put herself into the Bishop's 
hands. Of that eminent man himself nothing is too 
severe to be alleged, with proof or without. His ‘ viru- 
lent opposition to Quietism, his ‘weakness,’ ‘ pride,’ 
‘bitterness, and ‘rivalry, and the ‘scandalous episode’ 
of his ‘ Relation, in which he alluded to the ‘ Montanus’ 
of this new ‘Priscilla,’ have ‘sullied him for ever.’ We 
turn from these clouds of arrows that darken the air to 
Lord St Cyres, who grasps the distinctions no less than 
the affinities of mystic writers, and who holds the scales 
even in a dispute which, if it degenerated into person- 
alities, and perhaps falsehoods, was yet concerned with 
momentous issues. 

There seems little reason to doubt the explanation of 
his conduct given by the Bishop of Meaux. From Dijon 
he had been put on his guard against the erratic ‘ Pris- 
cilla.. He could never have looked on quietly while a 
system which neglected the Sacraments, which stultified 
the Lord’s Prayer, and which appeared to make light of 
the Commandments, was creeping into convents, charming 
fashionable society, and poisoning direction. As he be- 
lieved, religion was in danger; and Fénelon was taking 
the wrong side. But Madame de Maintenon wished that 
her favourite guide should attain high preferment; Bos- 
suet desired it no less; and the meetings at Issy, which 
Louis XIV imagined to be dealing only with the vagaries 
of an hysterical woman, had in view the saving of Fénelon. 
The commissioners were all his friends. They read the 
endless memoranda which he inflicted on them; they 
drew up articles—thirty or thirty-four—after six months’ 
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deliberation, which they invited him to sign; and the 
‘amiable incoherence,’ as Lord St Cyres justly calls it, of 
their wording implies that the Bench was more anxious 
to absolve than to condemn. They had but to speak 
severely, and Fénelon’s prospects would have been blasted 
for ever. At Christmas 1694, while the enquiry was pend- 
ing, Louis made the preceptor Abbot of St Valéry. In 
February 1695, he was appointed to Cambrai, the richest 
bishopric in France. The thirty-four articles were finished 
during March, and in July Fénelon was consecrated at 
St Cyr by Bossuet, after subscribing to the agreement of 
Issy. He need have troubled himself no more about 
Madame Guyon and her Quietism, had that alone been at 
stake. 

His evil genius decided otherwise. Bossuet followed 
up what he felt to be a barren victory, by the composi- 
tion of a small volume on prayer—that is to say, on the 
Inward Light and the life of the spirit—which he invited 
his brother prelate to approve or correct. Though him- 
self not averse to mystical quotations from the Canticles, 
he was little read in the latest or deepest of spiritual 
treatises; nor did he always grasp their meaning. In 
July 1696 Fénelon received the manuscript at Cambrai. 
He perceived that it did not mention Madame Guyon 
by name, but that it refuted and rejected her principles 
as expressed in the books she had written. On this pre- 
text—for it was never anything more—he declined a share 
in Bossuet’s attempt to deal with a growing mischief. 
The work was not yet published. Fénelon, who wrote 
with unexampled ease, sat down to his desk; put to- 
gether and sent off to Paris the ‘Maxims of the Saints’ ; 
got from his old master, Tronson, and from Noailles, the 
Archbishop, approbations which they afterwards with- 
drew ; and left the printing to the discretion of the Duc 
de Chevreuse. Either the Duke had no discretion, or he 
could take a hint. He hurried the printers on, put the 
sheets into order immediately, and brought out the 
‘Maxims’ while Bossuet was lingering. On February 1, 
1697, Beauvilliers presented King Louis with a special 
copy. 

The ‘Maxims of the Saints’ was Fénelon’s ‘Tract 
Ninety. Like that most talked-about of all Newman's 
essays, it does not aim at literary grace or distinction of 
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style. It is a searching but unadorned effort to disengage 
the Church’s doctrine from excess and defect, arraying 
column against column of adverse citations, weighing 
words, and steering between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
equally dangerous errors. Again, like ‘Tract Ninety,’ it 
pleads for a via media which shall neither fall into the 
pit with Molinos, nor crawl round the Slough of Despond 
with Bossuet, but move securely forward to the Celestial 
City. The author had it in him to draw out a Pilgrim’s 
Progress in enticing colours. He chose to be scholastic 
and, as some thought, Pharisaic in tone; obscure, dry, and 
tedious in matter. From its hirth the book was doomed ; 
and with it fell the Archbishop. 

His friends at Court forsook him, all except the ‘ good 
Dukes’ and their wives, who were loyal to the man, 
though neither understanding nor favouring his opinions. 
As soon as Bossuet declared war, Madame de Maintenon 
gave up her ‘Saint,’ as she had already renounced Madame 
Guyon. Was self-interest or a clear conscience her motive ? 
Who shall decide ? But she never meant to foster unsound 
doctrine ; and not only the Bishop of Meaux, but Noailles, 
and Desmarais, and Bourdaloue, condemned the ‘ Maxims.’ 
Fénelon refused to confer with Bossuet, nor would he sub- 
mit to be judged by his inferior in the hierarchy. With 
the King’s leave, in April 1697, he appealed to Rome. 
His adversary—it had now come to that—on July 15, 
sent him an ultimatum ; it meant unqualified submission. 
Fénelon would not hear of it; he would plead with the 
Holy See in person. It was his right; but the Gallican 
liberties forbade bishops to appear in Rome without per- 
mission from the Crown. Louis banished him to his 
diocese on August 1, and wrote to Innocent XII, asking 
that the book should be instantly condemned. From that 
day till his death in 1715 the second greatest of French 
prelates lived in exile. His political career was at an end. 
He never set foot in the Court again; and neither Louis 
nor Madame de Maintenon ever forgave him. 

A war of pamphlets broke out, which continued for 
eighteen months. The unlucky Guyon was swept into 
the Bastille, and endured solitary confinement during five 
unspeakable years. None of the literature which then 
stirred Paris almost as deeply as the ‘ Lettres Provinciales’ 
had stirred it forty years earlier, is now readable; yet 
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fiever was Fénelon more eloquent or pathetic; never did 
Bossuet pursue with more vigour the windings of dissimu- 
lation to their last retreat. His ‘Relation on the Affair 
of Quietism’ being history, not argument, is the one 
page that has not gone to oblivion. In France, by a 
singular turn, it was the tragic of Fénelon’s demeanour, 
the solemnity of a dispute where, as Bossuet said, ‘all . 
religion was at stake, that occupied the public mind. 
Madame de Sévigné no longer held the witty pen which 
would have drawn smiles in a subject well suited for 
epigram. But in Rome the prelates laughed, exchanged 
witticisms, took compliments, if not more tangible gifts, 
made merry over the Abbé Bossuet, condoled with the 
Abbé de Chanterac, and shrugged their shoulders at the 
furia francese which poured out on them a paper deluge. 
They were in no hurry to close the discussion. It bore an 
amazing variety of aspects. Flattered by Fénelon’s appeal, 
which overthrew the famous Four Articles of Gallicanism, 
dreading Bossuet as much as they disliked him, afraid of 
Louis, unwilling to offend Spain, and with a conclave in 
prospect, the Cardinals argued but did not conclude. In 
an extraordinary letter the Bishop of Meaux threatened 
the Pope by the hand of Louis; but still the Congregation 
hesitated. 

However, in April 1698, Madame de Maintenon gave 
her niece in marriage to the nephew of Cardinal de 
Noailles. Fénelon’s friends were dismissed from Court. 
The true story of Madame Guyon, told by Bossuet at the 
cost of some private disclosures, had brought opinion 
round to the old lion of orthodoxy. Innocent XII, who, 
like all Neapolitans, loved a joke. might exclaim on re- 
ceiving the report of assessors equally divided, ‘ Cinque, 
cinque! Che far me?’ but long-sighted observers knew 
that a condemnation was approaching. In March 1699 
it appeared. The Pope had softened the blow in all 
ways possible. There was no word of heresy. The 
solemn form of a dogmatic Bull was avoided. Twenty- 
three propositions were censured. But no retractation 
was asked; and the world agreed with Innocent’s less 
formal judgment: ‘The Archbishop of Cambrai has erred 
by excess of charity, and the Bishop of Meaux by the 
want of it.’ 

But again in France the more imposing spectacle was 
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seen—Fénelon in his cathedral, on Lady Day, as soon 4s 
the Brief was known to him, publishing his defeat, pro- 
scribing his book, turning his shame into victory. There 
is no such moment, picturesque as a mosaic, in the life of 
his conqueror. It isa scene unrivalled. Was it only well 
acted? It was that, and much more. The man felt 
‘humbled; the Christian obeyed. Yet, as if pursued 
through life by some malign agency, hardly had Fénelon 
vanquished his enemies on his knees, than ‘ Télémaque’ 
was surreptitiously published, and all his former offences 
revived by what courtiers termed a libel on the King. 
Though seized and the type broken up in Paris (April 
1699), some copies of the imperfect edition escaped. In 
June it was reprinted at the Hague. Within two years 
it had passed through a dozen editions; it was read, trans- 
lated, commented upon all over Europe. The enemies of 
Louis XIV welcomed it as a denunciation of the tyrant ; 
and Fénelon’s critics at Versailles, including Madame de 
Maintenon, called it his revenge for the penance he had 
undergone. 

Nothing was now left him but to administer his diocese 
like the angel of medizval legend ; to write his spiritual 
directions, austere and tender as the sermons of Newman, 
which in thought they often resemble; to combat the 
Jansenists in their beliefs or subterfuges, while sparing 
their persons ; to bring up his young kinsfolk with ex- 
quisite sweetness and mild sagacity; and to exercise a 
real though hidden influence on his royal pupil, by means 
of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse. He never spent an hour 
in Paris again, not even when his niece lay there dying. 
‘Yet,’ says Cardinal de Bausset, ‘from his solitude in 
Cambrai he wielded at Rome and throughout Europe a 
moral power which was entirely due to his virtue and 
renown. He was acting, indeed, on a high stage. The 
War of the Spanish Succession raged in Flanders; and 
this patriotic Archbishop, who lavished his stores upon 
the French, opened likewise house and hospital to the 
wounded of all nations that crowded into the city. Thus, 
exclaims St Simon, he was simply adored. His manner 
of giving was perfect. Long afterwards Marshal Miinnich 
recalled in St Petersburg the pleasant days he had spent 
as a prisoner with Fénelon. But hundreds could tell the 
same tale. He exhausted his great revenue in good 
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works ; he died without debts and left no inheritance. 
Itis this urbane, magnificent, and generous Fénelon who 
has taken all hearts, and the picture of whose daily life, 
drawn by a Boswell like the ill-conditioned Le Dieu, is no 
less natural than it is affecting. The finesse and the 
florid of earlier days have been pruned by severe trials ; 
and a Christian prelate is shown us in whom we recognise 
a purity and detachment not unworthy of St Francis de 
Sales. 

One crowning disappointment lay in wait for him. 
Burgundy had clung to his master with a boy’s ardent 
devotion ; they corresponded like lovers by stealth, and 
when at last they met it was with rapture, though in 
public and under jealous eyes. The youth had overcome 
his worst faults, but he could never walk alone; during 
the campaigns in which he was pitted against Eugene 
and Marlborough as nominal captain, he lost heart as 
well as fame. His Mentor sermonised the unhappy lad 
with a pitiless calm which hurts us while we read; but 
they knew one another as we do not know them, and 
Burgundy took no offence; he was only, as always, 
despondent. Then his father, le grand Dauphin, who 
had never been more than an heraldic figure, died. 
Fénelon’s pupil might be King. The Archbishop piled 
Memoir upon Memoir, drew out his map of Salentum, 
sketched a new and a better France. Those ten months, 
from April 1711 to February 1712, were the happiest he 
had ever spent at Cambrai among his Belgians, ‘last of 
human-kind.’ A court seemed to be forming round the 
future Richelieu. He dreamt of States-General, a restored 
noblesse, decentralised government, peace and good laws, 
instead of arbitrary rule. His name was heard at Marly. 
But one of the deadly plagues that so often swept over 
Europe in former times, broke out in Paris, entered the 
royal chambers and struck down the prince, his wife, his 
eldest son. Fénelon cried out in anguish; his unruffled 
temper forsook him : all was over. : 

He could not live now to any purpose. The ‘good 
Dukes’ soon bade him an everlasting farewell. His 
intimate, Langeron, went the same dark way, after a 
friendship which had lasted thirty-four years, and had 
been his ‘life’s happiness.’ He was but a walking shadow. 
An accident when out driving gave him a shock from 
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which he did not recover; and with Augustan gracé, 
conscious to the last, as in some impressive ritual, he 
lay down to die. His last letter, dictated within a few 
hours of his passing, and intended for Louis XIV, is 
lofty, unselfish, haughtily serene. It made a profound 
impression, though least perhaps on the royal heart. 
The world of Versailles did not know what it had lost 
when Fénelon expired, January 7, 1715. 

His century, the eighteenth, idolised him. We, more 
fortunate, may see the man as he was, an exquisite 
blending of new and old; a visionary with open eyes; 
singularly prescient of things far away; in politics, 
religion, letters, an innovator whose thoughts are slowly 
mounting to fulfilment, while that in him which was 
mortal is given to the fire. On a brilliant and memorable 
page, Lord St Cyres holds up to us the contrast between 
Bossuet, ‘orator of the Last Judgment,’ and this spiritual 
Correggio, painting his seraphs in the clouds. But Fénelon 
was something more. To the tragic incidents of a life 
rich in sorrows, so unlike the summer days which passed 
over his rival at Meaux, there corresponded a depth within, 
a passionate yearning after the experience in which Revela- 
tion becomes, not a hearsay, but an acted and felt reality. 
‘Alone with the Alone’ is a word that he would have 
cherished. As Newman afterwards, so Fénelon ‘ rested in 
the thought of two only absolute and luminously self- 
evident. beings '—himself and his Creator. He stood aloof 
from the many; to none did he give his whole heart or 
confidence; of him it is ever true to say, ‘his soul was 
like a star and dwelt apart.’ 

While Bossuet remains the ‘prophet of the common- 
place, sublime but not unique, Fénelon, with his slighter 
achievements and his broken story, is an endless fascina- 
tion. We read the imperfect writing as they could not 
who died two hundred years ago. In Bossuet what 
Prometheus Unbound can we discover? None, it would 
appear. But in Fénelon the lineaments of a thousand 
moderns come and go. He is Greek, not because he 
imitated the Odyssey from afar off, but because he could 
never believe in, the false classic of Racine. He is 
Rousseau and Wordsworth, and like those children of 
nature, is at home in landscape when it has been touched 
with emotion, He is, too often perhaps, a sentimentalist 
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and a revolutionary. We think of Chateaubriand, the 
sincere actor, and forgive his audacious herald. The 
eccentricities of Quietism repel and astonish us; but who 
can measure the need of a return ‘to the ‘Great Silence,’ 
or the benefit of insisting on the limits and shadows of 
human speech when controversy had ‘flung its fury into 
theses,’ when to be clear, however shallow, was two be 
convincing, and when Pascal had written in vain that 
‘ Nature confounds the sceptic, and Reason the dogmatist’? 
Fénelon, though apparently beaten, held to his dying 
breath that love of the Highest cannot be mere pleasure ; 
nor could Bossuet persuade his Church into defining 
happiness as ‘our being’s aim and end.’ With mistakes 
in abundance, with an underplot of motives more human 
than edifying, and in spite of the tragical farce in which 
Madame Guyon plays columbine, the aspirations of the 
soul dreaming on things to come had been vindicated. If 
ever dogma and science are to exchange the kiss of peace ; 
if inward and outward are to make one perfect life; and 
if the inadequacy of speech, the symbolic nature of human 
thought, the presence and potency of an Infinite which 
we feel but cannot define, should be recognised as ante- 


cedents of all fruitful argument, posterity will bear in 
mind that Fénelon pointed the way to this reconciliation, 
as Newman, by a like instinct, but with genius more 
splendid and piercing, carried it a further stage when 
he combined the evolution of doctrine with the Divine 
Light of conscience. 
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Art. III—INDIAN FAMINES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


1. Reports of the Indian Famine Commissions appointed 
in 1878, 1898, and 1900. 

2. General Sir Arthur Cotton: his Life and Work. By 
his daughter, Lady Hope. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1900. : 

3. The Great Famine and its Causes. By Vaughan Nash. 
London: Longmans, 1900. 

4. Indian Famines. By R. C. Dutt. London: Kegan Paul, 
1900. 


RupYARD KIPLING writes of the Indian rayat, ‘ His life 
is a long-drawn question between a crop and a crop.’ 
Of late years this may be said of the Indian Government 
also. Twenty-two famines in the one hundred and thirty 
years of British authority in India, from 1770 to 1900, are 
a sad proof of human weakness in face of the tremendous 
forces of nature. We propose here to summarise briefly 
what has been done in the past, and what can be done in 
the future, to ‘diminish the severity of famines or to place 
the people in a better condition for enduring them.’ * 

It is a truism that the primary cause of famine is 
deficient, or rather unevenly distributed, rainfall; but it 
is not so generally known that Sindh, with the most 
deficient rainfall in India—an annual average of no more 
than fifteen inches—completely protects itself against 
famine by irrigation. It is the districts in which the 
rainfall is a little more plentiful—an annual average of 
from fifteen to thirty inches—which have suffered most 
from famine. The south of the Panjab, between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna;; the southern and western districts of the 
North-West Provinces south of the Jumna below Agra; 
Rajputana ; the Central Provinces north of the Nerbudda, 
and the districts bordering on Orissa; the Bombay and 
Madras Deccan; Kathiawar and Mysore—these are the 
chief districts which come under this category and are 
constantly liable to famine. Famines in Behar, Orissa, 
and Gujarat are exceptional. 

Famines before the Mutiny were managed on principles 
very different from those applied in the present day. The 





* Secretary of State’s despatch, January 10th, 1878. 
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importance of the vital and agricultural statistics of a 
district was not realised; and no machinery existed for 
collecting information about such matters as population 
and normal death-rate, the average consumption of food- 
grain per head, the cultivated area and the proportional 
distribution of the various crops, the estimated quantity 
of each crop per acre, and the current price-lists—in- 
formation on all which points is now carefully collected 
by the provincial agricultural departments. There was 
perpetual interference with trade, and penalties were in- 
flicted on all who hoarded or enhanced the price of grain. 
Government found work only for the able-bodied ; the 
helpless were left to private charity. It will suffice, there- 
fore, to commence our survey with the period immediately 
succeeding the Mutiny. 

A slight preliminary explanation is needed to make 
what follows clear. There are two classes of Indian crops. 
The kharif or autumn crop is gathered in October or 
November, and consists mostly of rice and sugar-cane. 
The rabi or spring crop is sown about November and 
reaped about March, and consists of wheat, barley, pulses 
and millet. 

The famine of 1860-61 was due to the failure of the 
monsoon of 1860. It chiefly affected the country round 
Agra and Delhi, and the adjacent districts of the Panjab 
which had not yet recovered from the devastations of the 
Mutiny. Public and village relief-works were started ; 
and gratuitous relief, in the shape of cooked food, was for 
the first time given to the helpless who would consent to 
reside in enclosed poor-houses. The Government spent 
upon this famine about seventeen lacs * of rupees. 

The Orissa famine of 1866 was caused by the failure of 
the rains of 1865. This disaster was a glaring example of 
the errors brought about by ignorance of the resources 
of the people and of the state of the crops. The local 
officers were unfamiliar with famine and slow to recognise 
the signs of the times. Some warning reports were sent, 
but they were neglected as exaggerations by the Board of 
Revenue and by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon. 
In May 1866 it was suddenly discovered that there was 





* A lac (= 100,000) of rupees was worth, in 1860, about 10,0007. It is now 
worth about 66667. 
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only enough rice in the province to feed the troops and 
the prisoners in the gaols for a very short time. Then 
the Government woke up; and its relief operations were 
conducted with a prodigal expense, which might in great 
measure have been saved had the true state of things 
been recognised earlier. A million maunds* of rice were 
imported with the greatest difficulty and expense owing 
to the isolated position of the province. Orissa is cut off 
by hilly country on the west, and was at that time very 
poorly connected with Bengal by roads. Its harbours, 
being mere open roadsteads, were almost useless as soon 
as the south-west monsoon began to blow. The rice im- 
ported was used for relief purposes and for sale at cheap 
prices; but only about a third was required, and the 
remainder had to be sold at a nominal rate. The cost of 
the relief was one crore f and forty-five lacs of rupees, and 
the loss of life one million, or one third of the population 
of the province. The Orissa irrigation works owed their 
commencement to this famine. They have not proved a 
success financially, but have provided Orissa with a cheap 
insurance against scarcity, whether caused by too much 
or too little water. The Orissa famine was the first to be 
enquired into by a Famine Commission, which sat under 
the presidency of Sir George Campbell. 

The famine of 1868-69 in Rajputana, in the North-West 
Provinces and the Panjab, was caused by the premature 
stoppage of the rains in August and September 1868. On 
this occasion the Government for the first time declared 
that life must be saved at any cost, and that every district 
officer would be held personally responsible for any death 
occurring from starvation which could have been avoided 
by any exertion either on his part or on that of his sub- 
ordinates. The relief-works were carried out by contract. 
This system was the cause of great distress, as only able- 
bodied labourers were employed ; and those most in need 
of relief were either refused admission or were unable to 
earn subsistence at the rates paid, though the contractors 
received an allowance intended to compensate them for 





* A‘maund’ = 827 1b. English. A million maunds = about 36,735 tons. 
+ Acrore = 100 lacs = 10,000,000 rupees. ‘For many years a crore of 
rupees was almost the exact equivalent of a million sterling. It had once 
been a good deal more, and has now been for some years a good deal less’ 
(Hobson-Jobson, 1886), 
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employing inefficient labourers. The total mortality of 
this famine was 1,200,000, and its cost to the Government 
forty-five lacs of rupees (450,000/.). 

The famine of 1873-74 occurred in Behar, a province 
not usually liable to famine, except on its northern frontier. 
Some of its districts, however, have a very dense popula- 
tion; and therefore, when dearth does occur, it is a more 
serious calamity than elsewhere. Rain did not fall till 
late in July 1873, and then only scantily ; and it ceased pre- 
maturely in September. The autumn crop was ruined, and 
the ground was too hard to admit of sowing the spring 
crop. Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor, 
wished to stop the exportation of rice from Bengal, but 
he was overruled by Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy. 
Calcutta consequently presented the curious spectacle of 
a port having a large export and import trade in rice going 
on at the same time. 

There were then no facilities for railway transport 
into Behar north of the Ganges. Government therefore 
determined not to trust to private trade, but to import 
450,000 tons of rice by its own agency. The transport of 
this grain into the distressed districts had to be provided 
for; and contracts were made at lavish rates for its carriage 
by bullock-cart. During the Behar famine, relief was for 
the first time fully organised, and the whole country was 
mapped out into circles of from fifty to a hundred villages, 
and into smaller charges. All this machinery had to be im- 
provised, as Bengal, being a ‘ permanently settled’ country, 
did not possess the subordinate revenue establishment, 
which is generally put in charge of relief operations in 
other provinces. Full wages (the money value of 1} Ib. 
of grain) were given to all able-bodied labourers on relief- 
works under professional engineers, but only subsistence 
rates to those employed on the smaller or village works. 
It was computed that 750,000 labourers were employed on 
relief-works for nine months, and that 450,000 persons 
received gratuitous relief daily for six months. Of the 
450,000 tons imported, 100,000 tons of rice had eventually 
to be sold at a loss. The Behar famine cost the Indian 
Government six and a half millions sterling. Th’s enor- 
mous expenditure had at least this result, that the famine 
was the first of which it could be said that there was no 
loss of life by starvation. 
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The famine of 1876-77 in Southern India was most 
severely felt in the Bombay and Madras Deccan districts, 
and Mysore. At the commencement of the famine there 
was considerable friction between the Bombay and Madras 
Governments and the Government of India. The provincial 
governments wished to open ‘ public’ works of permanent 
utility, but the supreme Government preferred scattered 
village-works (which mostly took the form of tanks), 
because they would entail less expenditure, if the famine 
should turn out to be slight. There was also some mis- 
understanding about the regulations for relief; and the 
famine was, on the whole, mismanaged. 

The Bombay famine was caused by the scantiness, 
irregularity and premature cessation of the monsoon of 
.. 1876, The autumn crop failed ; and the soil, unmoistened 
by rain, was so hard that the spring crop could not be 
sown. During the famine 320,000—or 34 per cent. of 
the population of the most distressed tracts, were em- 
ployed on relief-works for thirteen months, while 33,000 
received gratuitous relief daily for the same period, at a 
total cost of one crore and fourteen lacs of rupees.* 

The Madras famine was caused by the deficient rains 
of 1875, the failure of both the south-west and north-east 
monsoons in 1876, and of the south-west monsoon in 1877. 
The rainfall was not so much deficient as unevenly dis- 
tributed ; eleven districts had a rainfall equal to or even 
greater than the average, but twenty-one inches of it fell 
between the 18th and the 21st of May. The Southern 
India famine happened at a time of reaction against 
the somewhat profuse expenditure of the Behar famine; 
and economy was the order of the day. Sir Richard 
Temple’s instructions as famine delegate ran as follows: 


‘The Government would spare no pains to save the popula- 
tion of the distressed districts from starvation, or from an 
extremity of suffering dangerous to life, but they would not 
attempt the task of preventing all suffering, and of giving 
general relief to the poorer classes of the community.’ They 
believed that ‘from the history of past famines rules of action 
might be learnt which would enable them in the future to 
provide efficient assistance for the suffering people without 
incurring disastrous expenditure.’ 





* Equal, in 1877, to 1,046,000/. 
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The Secretary of State for India agreed that, 


‘in the interests of the distressed population itself, as well as 
of the taxpayers generally, the Government of India was 
bound to adopt precautions similar, as far as the circum- 
stances of India will permit, to those with which in this 
country it has always been found necessary to protect the 
administration of public relief.’ * 


The natural outcome of all this cry for economy was 
seen in ‘the Temple ration. The wages on the relief 
works under civil agency, both in Madras and Bombay, 
were, on Sir Richard Temple’s arrival, fixed at two annas 
a day, on the supposition that this amount would buy 
one and a half pounds of grain per diem, and leave a 
balance of a pice for fuel and condiments. This quantity 
was considered the minimum sufficient for a labouring 
man; but Sir Richard Temple proposed in the following 
terms to reduce it still further: 


‘There might, indeed, be a question whether life cannot be 
sustained with one pound of grain per diem, and whether the 
Government is bound to do more than preserve life. This is 
a matter of opinion; and I myself think that one pound per 
diem might be sufficient to sustain life, and that the experi- 
ment ought to be tried.’ 


The experiment was abandoned after three months, and 
the amount of the grain-ration was materially increased. 
In justice it should be observed that the ration of one 
pound of grain and half an anna in cash was intended to 
apply only to labourers who could not do more than from 
50 to 75 per cent. of a full task, and that they received an 
extra allowance of three pice each for their children. - All 
labourers who could do 75 per cent. of a full task received 
one pound of grain and one anna in cash, and were em- 
ployed on works under the supervision of professional 
engineers. Mr Dutt, in his book on Indian Famines, 
ignores such points as these, which place Sir Richard 
Temple’s action in a more favourable light. 

The Viceroy, Lord Lytton, visited Madras in August 
1877, and found 1,131,000 persons in receipt of gratuitous 
relief. This number was enormously in excess of the 





* Secretary of State’s despatch, July 10th, 1878, approving the Govern- 
ment of India’s action in appointing the Famine Commission. 
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usual proportion to the number of persons employed on 
relief works. Gratuitous relief was afterwards placed 
under more careful supervision; and the control of the 
famine operations was concentrated in the hands of the 
Governor, the Duke of Buckingham, with General Sir 
Michael Kennedy as adviser. Pursuing a similar policy, 
the Viceroy assumed supreme control of the battle against 
famine, with Sir Alexander Arbuthnot as his chief of the 
staff. From Madras Lord Lytton went on to Mysore, 
where famine operations were in the hands of Mr Sanders 
as Chief Commissioner, and Colonel Sankey as head of 
the local public works. Things were not going well; 
but attention had been diverted from the serious short- 
comings by Sir Richard Temple's praise of the economical 
management of the famine in Mysore. The famine 
relief-works were managed by professional engineers 
and employed only able-bodied labourers, whilst numbers 
of the needy poor, who might advantageously have been 
employed on relief-works, were receiving casual and un- 
systematic relief from food-kitchens at a vast expense. 

This state of things was altered by the transfer of 
Colonel Sankey, the appointment of Mr Elliot as Famine 
Commissioner, and the commencement of the Mysore 
Railway as a famine relief-work; but the loss of a 
million lives was the penalty of mismanagement. In the 
Madras famine it was estimated that 750,000 people, or 
5 per cent. of the population of the distressed tracts, 
were employed on relief-works for twenty-two months; 
and that the cost amounted to 5,775,0001. sterling. The 
total mortality of the Southern Indian famine was esti- 
mated at 5,250,000 deaths above the average, while the 
births were 2,000,000 below the usual birth-rate. Its total 
cost amounted to 8,000,000/. sterling. 

The famine of 1896-97 differed from that of 1877 by 
being felt, more or less, all over India; but it was much 
less destructive than its predecessor. It extended over an 
area of 125,000 square miles, and affected 34,000,000 persons. 
Some 2,220,000 persons were relieved daily for one year at 
a cost of Rs 32.7 per head.* The direct cost of relief 
was 727 lacs of rupees (4,846,666/.). The cause of the 
famine was the abrupt termination of the south-west 





* The rupee was worth, in 1897, about 1s, 4d, 
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monsoon in September 1896, the failure of the north-east 
monsoon in the Madras and Bombay Deccan districts, and 
the lateness and unequal distribution of the cold weather 
rainfall in Central and Northern India. The consequence 
was that the early and late sown crops failed in the 
Deccan, and the autumn and spring crops in Central and 
Upper India and Behar. 

The famine-affected area included Behar, Chota Nag- 
pur, some of the central districts in Bengal and most of 
the North-West Provinces. Almost all the Central Pro- 
vinces were stricken, and part of the Panjab suffered 
severely. The southern famine was ‘intense’ in the 
Bombay and Madras Deccan, and was felt, though less 
severely, in Ganjam and Godavari. It even penetrated 
to Berar, and to certain districts in the ‘dry zone’ of 
Upper Burmah. 

The Commission of 1898 expressed general approval of 
the famine operations, with the exception of the orders 
of the Bombay Government that all who were able to pay 
‘the suspended revenue ‘without undue difficulty’ should 
be compelled to do so. This order was too vague. The 
decision was left to the subordinate revenue officials, and 
complaints were rife of the oppressive way in which they 
collected the revenue. It was said that, in distributing 
charitable doles of money, they first deducted from them 
the revenue dues. These charges were subsequently in- 
vestigated by the Gujarat Revenue Collection Inquiry 
Commissioners, with a result not altogether creditable to 
the Bombay Government. The Commission of 1898 dealt 
out, in one case, uncompromising censure. It considered 
that the local authorities of the Central Provinces ‘failed 
to grasp the situation. Their relief-operations should 
have been commenced earlier, especially in certain dis- 
tricts in which the distress dated from 1894. The Bhils, 
Gonds, and other forest tribes shunned the discipline and 
regular work of the famine camps; but, making allowance 
for this, the Commission sums up its opinion with the 
words, ‘The degree of success in the saving of life and 
relief of distress was not all that it should or might have 
been.’ The deaths above the average in the Central Pro- 
vinces were 658,822, and the death-rate in 1897 was 69°34 
per thousand as against 33°76, the average of the five 
years 1891-95, 
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The famine of 1900-01 has proved in some respects the 
worst in Indian history. Never before have there been 
two famines in three years. The area affected and the 
deficiency of rainfall were the greatest ever known. The 
famine of 1877 in Southern India affected 250,000 to 300,000 
square miles; that in 1900 from 600,000 to 700,000. The 
total loss of life in 1900-1901 has been estimated at 1,236,855 
above the decennial average—which is, however, not a 
fourth of the mortality in 1877. The famine expenditure for 
the year amounted to 4,277,000/. for personal relief, and 
947,000/. for agricultural advances. The Commission of 
1878-80 estimated that not more that 44 million persons 
were likely to be on famine relief at the same time: in June 
1900 there were nearly 6 millions. The deficiency of rainfall 
in 1876-77 was from 25 to 50 per cent.; in 1900 some dis- 
tricts did not get more than from 3th to jth of their usual 
rainfall. It was also a fodder and water famine: hence 
the enormous loss of agricultural cattle, especially in 
Gujarat. The rains in September 1899 dried up prema- 
turely ; and the Central Provinces, Berar, the Bombay’ 
Deccan, parts of Rajputana, and southern Panjab were 
stricken a second time in three years. In Bombay, more- 
over, the central districts, as well as those of Gujarat, Ah- 
madabad, &c., were affected. It is noteworthy that Gujarat 
suffered from famine for the first time in the memory of 
man, and that the effects of famine were accentuated by a 
plague of crop-destroying insects and blight. Unfortun- . 
ately, the famine operations in Hissar (southern Panjab) 
are likely to be prolonged into 1902. 

The authorities of the Central Provinces were deter- 
mined not to be caught napping again, and they achieved 
a great measure of success, though the famine they had to 
deal with was far worse than that of 1897. In that year the 
crop out-turn was 53 per cent. of the normal, in 1899-1900 
it was only 35 per cent. Village relief-works were estab- 
lished all over the country, with kitchens to prepare the 
cooked food used for gratuitous relief. Wages were paid 
daily; fining below the minimum was rare; and if a 
worker was fined twice in a week he was allowed an 
appeal. The famine officials were adequate in number 
and properly paid. The aboriginal tribes were employed 
in grass-cutting and road-making. Mr Ibbetson’s circular 
laid it down that ‘it is not enough to render relief avail- 
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able: care must be taken that it is actually given to all 
who really need it.’* Five and a half crores (3,666,6671.) 
were spent, as compared with two crores in 1897. This 
generous expenditure had its reward in keeping down the 
death-rate. In 1897, 658,822 persons died of famine or 
diseases engendered by it, and the death-rate was 69°34 per 
thousand ; in 1900, 539,349 persons died, and the death- 
rate was 56°74 per thousand, the average for the ten years 
ending 1896 being 34:49. Mr Vaughan Nash gives un- 
qualified praise to the famine administration; and all 
that the Commission of 1900 found fault with was the 
somewhat excessive distribution of gratuitous relief. 

The contrast in Bombay is great. The famine does not 
seem to have been taken in time; in the Panch Mahals 
no gratuitous relief was distributed till May 1900. The 
famine staff was inadequate and badly paid; wages were 
paid generally twice a week ; the workers were mostly 
in debt to the banya, and therefore could not buy grain 
at the rate supposed to be prevalent. It was believed 
that large numbers lived on the minimum wages at relief 
camps but did no work. The ‘ penal minimum’ was there- 
fore introduced, a reduction“of 25 per cent. less than the 
lowest rate of wages allowed by the famine code. The 
effect of this was that the people were so underfed as 
to fall an easy prey to cholera; and the death-rate for 
the affected districts of Bombay from November 1899 to 
October 1900 was 81:32 per thousand, against a decennial 
average of 29°72. There seems to have been no well- 
thought-out famine programme in Bombay. Mr Nash 
speaks of ‘the paper schemes outlined in earth. t The 
most tangible result is the ten years’ stock of metal for 
the roads, most of which will be wasted if there are not 
funds to keep up the roads on which it is to be used. In 
Gujarat about 80 per cent. of the valuable breed of cattle 
died for want of fodder; and out of 10,267 cattle seat to 
graze in Thana, only 5166 returned. It is on this account 
that the Commission of 1900 recommend a Government 
reserve of waggons, in order that the railways may have 
rolling stock enough to carry fodder in time of famine. 

In the Panjab, famine was most severely felt in Hissar 
and Rohtak, where 39,000 deaths above the average were 





* Nash: ‘The Great Famine,’ p. 193. + Ibid, p. 37. 
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reported. There was a great mortality among cattle; 
over 700 tons of bones were exported from Hissar alone 
in the year ending September 1900. The produce of the 
districts irrigated by the Sirhind and Chenab canals kept 
down prices, and the construction of the Jhelum canal 
provided employment for famine workers. 

It is not often that a native state proves so remiss in 
discharging its duty of supporting famine-stricken subjects 
as the Patiala Durbar was upon this occasion. Certain 
other native states, especially Marwar, were notable in- 
stances to the contrary. Mr Nash is an enthusiastic 
admirer of the ‘leather law’ of some native states—‘ no 
crop, no revenue.* This may be applicable in a small, self- 
sufficing territory, but hardly in a great Empire, as the 
burden of the interest on the extra loans would soon out- 
weigh the benefit. The census proves that the native 
states have suffered more from famine and plague than 
the British provinces. The increase of population in the 
decade 1891-1901 for all India is only 2:42 per cent., but 
in British India it amounts to 4°44; in native states, on 
the other hand, population has diminished by 4°34 per 
cent. Hence the small rate of increase on the whole. 


Four Commissions have sat to enquire into Indian 
famines: that under Sir George Campbell in 1868; that 
of 1878, under General Strachey ; that of 1898, under Sir 
James Lyall; and that of 1900, under Sir Anthony Mac- 
donnell. We will consider the recommendations of the 
last three Commissions, which may be thus classified. 

I. Protective measures: including (1) irrigation, (2) rail- 
ways, (3) improvements in the position of the cultivator 
and in the law of land tenure. 

II. Measures of famine administration. 

All three Commissions give the first place among pro- 
tective measures to irrigation. The Commissioners of 
1878 come to the following conclusions on this subject :— 


‘It should be considered whether any particular tract is 
liable to frequent or serious drought, and whether, in the 





* In some native states allowance is made for the condition of the creps, 
and a consequent reduction of the land-revenue is made in bad years. This 
Mr Nash (p. 92) contrasts with the ‘iron law’ prevalent in British territory, 
where the land-revenue is based on an average, and the advantage in good 
years is supposed to make up for the loss in bad. Except in very unusual 
circumstances, no remission of land-revenue is made, 
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event of famine, the population is such that large outlay 
would be necessary for its relief, and large loss of revenue 
would be incurred. If these questions are answered in the 
affirmative, and if, at the same time, it is possible to introduce 
irrigation from a source which can be relied on in years of 
drought, without any excessive cost, Government might 
usually embark on the enterprise without hesitation. Where 
any system does not seem to be worth to the country the 
money which has been spent on it, by reason of an unfavour- 
able direct money return on the capital outlay, it will gener- 
ally be found that it is due to the backwardness of the 
cultivators in adopting the great change in their customary 
system of agriculture which necessarily follows on the intro- 
duction of irrigation, or to defects of design or errors of 
management which should not have occurred, and which may 
be remedied more or less completely.’ 


They point to the fact that the net income from irrigation 
in 1879-80 amounted to 1,165,800/., or very nearly 6 per cent. 
on the capital outlay of 20,298,000/., in which was included 
an outlay of 3,250,000/. for works which had not yet come 
into operation ; and they draw the reasonable conclusion : 


‘ Actual experience of India is altogether opposed to the view 
that the existing works of this class (protective works), taken 
as a whole, are otherwise than positively remunerative to an 
extent which completely justifies the measures which the 
Government of India has carried out for their extension 
during the last twenty years or more.’ 


The Government of India for some time ignored the 
recommendations of their own Commissioners ; and their 
combined expenditure from revenue and capital between 
1882 and 1898 on railways and irrigation amounted to 
246,609,325/. and 39,359,045/. respectively.* The reason of 
this is to be found in the Report of the esi perpen! 
Committee appointed in 1878 


‘to enquire into and report as to the expediency of construct- 
ing Public Works in India with money raised on loan, both as 
regards financial results, and the prevention of famine.’ 


This Committee minimised the benefits of the Kaveri, 
Kistna and Godavari systems, and dwelt upon the want 





* ‘Life of Sir A. Cotton,’ p. 356, 
Vol. 195.—No 389. F 
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of financial success of the Tungabhadra and Orissa irriga- 
tion canals. Irrigation had failed to pay its way, ‘ enter- 
prise by enterprise,’ and in certain circumstances proved 
useléss in ‘time of drought. Sir Richard Temple’s Minute 
on Irrigation in Southern India was appealed to. 


‘Though it’ (the drought) ‘failed to dry up the harvest of 
Malabar and Travancore, or to prevent the Kaveri from filling 
the canals of the Tanjore delta, yet it rendered them power- 
less to send the succour, which might otherwise have been 
expected, elsewhere. The tanks having their catchment areas 
in undulating plains or low hills, on which but little rain 
descended, were left almost dry. The sluices, the distributing 
channels, and all the apparatus ‘of irrigation lay useless.’ 





It would have been more prudent not to blame irriga- 
tion till something had been done to provide for the 
permanent storage of water, or to connect these tanks 
with some source of permanent water supply. However, 
in spite of the fact that down to 1877-78 the difference 
between the net receipts from railways and the interest 
on them guaranteed by Government amounted to no less 
than 25,000,000/., the Parliamentary Committee initiated 
the policy of starving irrigation in favour of railways. 

The benefits of irrigation are, first and foremost, in- 
surance against famine. Irrigation works should be 
credited with the whole increase of production, not merely 
with the slight addition to the revenue from the water- 
rate. The use of canal water allows valuable crops, such 
as sugar-cane, rice, wheat, indigo, to be cultivated instead 
of the less profitable millet and barley. The whole pro- 
duction in time of famine depends upon irrigation, since 
without it hardly an acre would come to maturity. It 
saves the lives of an incalculable number of human beings 
and animals, and prevents immense loss to Government 
from the direct cost of famine relief and from remissions 
of land revenue. 

The benefits of the Godavari irrigation-works are fully 
described in the interesting life of Sir Arthur Cotton, their 
originator, which has lately been published :— 


‘As the huge volumes of water flowed grandly on, laden 
with rich, fertilising, yellow silt gathered by the river in its 
course through the Decean, the enthusiastic General Sir 
Arthur Cotton called it “liquid gold.” The anicut (central 
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dam), with its ramified system of canals, has certainly turned 
it into solid gold.’ * 


Whatever the rainfall, irrigation is beneficial; there may 
be famines from flood as well as drought. 


‘No quantity of rain will prevent a famine, unless it is 
tolerably distributed. The fact is that water from irrigation 
is required in almost every part of India, even to prevent 
famine. But, further, there is never a season when, at some 
time or other, additional water would not improve the crop. 
Again, when we say irrigation; we always mean the complete 
regulation of the water, that is, including draining; so there 
is never a season when there is not, at some moment, excess 
of rain, which requires to be carried off by a system of drains. 
It is this regulation of water that is needed, and which so 
abundantly repays the cost of works.’ t 


An independent witness may be quoted on the value of 
irrigation :— 

‘The works as a whole are remunerative. In Madras, the 
North-West Provinces, the Panjab and Sind, they yield hand- 
some profits; in Bombay they are likely to pay for them- 
selves; and in Bengal they are, after all, the cheapest and 
best means of fighting famine, and saving the public treasury 
from ruinous drafts in bad seasons.’ ¢ 


Irrigation will also stand comparison with railways as 
a means of land transport. Sir Arthur Cotton puts the 
case thus :— 


‘A steamboat canal can be made cheaper than a railway ; it 
can carry cheaper; it can carry all that is wanted, and that a 
railway cannot. It can, in most cases, be combined with irri- 
gation and drainage ; the supply of good, wholesome drinking- 
water will always accompany it.’ § 


In his evidence before the House of Commons, 1872, Sir 
Arthur gave his opinion that, in India, canal-carriage was 
the most suitable means of inland conveyance of goods.|| 
The. questions of irrigation and inland navigation are 
closely connected, for the rayats will not, as a rule, take 
irrigation water to raise a greater amount or more valuable 





* ‘Life of Sir A. Cotton,’ p. 128. + Ibid. p. 423, 

$ ‘Irrigated India,’ by the Hon. A. Deakin, p. 233, 

§ ‘Life of Sir A, Cotton,’ p. 277. || Thid, p, 219. 
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kind of crop, unless they are assured of ready access to 
markets for the additional produce. This can best be done 
by making the distributory channels of an irrigation-canal 
navigable; and it is cheaper to do this than even to build 
roads. 

The following picture is given of the benefits actually 
derived from the Godavari and Kistna canals during the 
famine of 1876-77 :— 


‘The Godavari and Kistna works, besides supporting the 
population of their own districts, and a great crowd of hungry 
immigrants from the surrounding country, and besides ex- 
porting over country roads an amount of food grains, which 
the Collector of Godavari estimates at little less than the 
amount exported by sea (140,000 tons), supplied nearly one- 
fifth of the food exported from places within the Madras 
Presidency itself for the supply of the famine demand during 
the same time. . . . The gross value of the rice raised by the 
Godavari and Kistna canals during a year of famine, when, to 
judge from the condition of the neighbouring districts, there 
would not otherwise have been an acre ripened, may be taken 
at 4,950,0001., or four times the whole capital outlay to the end 
of the year.’ * 


The Famine Commissioners of 1898 endorsed the re- 
commendation of their predecessors, attaching supreme 
importance to irrigation. The Bari Doab, Sirhind, Betwa, 
Eastern Jumna and Chenab canals were completed during 
the interval between the two Commissions; and the in- 
land navigation from Katak to the Hugli had its last 
link added by the completion of the Orissa coast and 
Hidgelli tidal canals. The Commission of 1898 recom- 
mended the carrying out of the projected Jhelum and 
Sind-Sagar canals—the latter between the Chenab and 
Indus—and the Mandalay, Shwebo and Mon canals in 
Burma. Such canals afford a means of counteracting 
the growth of population by making waste lands cul- 
tivable. Eight hundred thousand persons from the 
congested districts have been settled at the colony of 
Lyallpur on the river Chenab, which irrigates an area 
of 1,353,000 acres. 


‘We have already shown’ (say the Commissioners of 1898) 
that the surplus revenue realised by productive irrigation 





* ‘Life of Sir A. Cotton,’ p. 318. 
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works, after all interest charges at four per cent. had been 
paid, amounted in 1896-97 to Rx. 809,173.* This was higher 
than usual on account of drought; but the actual surplus for 
1897-98 was even higher; and, when the stimulus afforded by 
famine has passed away, the normal surplus will probably be 
not less than Rx. 700,000,f or nearly half the amount of the 
famine grant. If the new works are as profitable, taken as a 
whole, as those already constructed, a surplus revenue of 
one crore may be eventually anticipated ; or, in other words, 
the net direct financial profit on productive irrigation will be 
sufficient to meet two-thirds of the whole estimated cost of 
famine.’ 


Nor is this the only advantage to be drawn from irri- 
gation-works. 


‘During the years 1896-97 and 1897-98 famine necessitated 
remissions of land revenue to the amountof Rx. 1,448,000,f and 
there was great loss of revenue under other heads directly or 
indirectly attributable to famine. The remissions of land 
revenue and the whole cost of relief would, of course, have 
been infinitely greater if these works had not been con- 
structed; but, apart from the value of the works in this 
respect, the revenue earned by irrigation works of all kinds 
in these two years showed an excess over the normal of 
Rx. 981,600, which has been directly attributed to famine. It 
is therefore a special recommendation of these works that, 
while almost all other sources of revenue are certain to be 
largely reduced in years of famine, irrigation revenue may 
be expected to increase, while it will be short only in years 
of abundant and favourable rainfall, when there is an expan- 
sion of other sources of revenue consequent on agricultural 
prosperity.’ (Report of the Famine Commission, 1898.) 


Lord Curzon has in a great measure adopted the sug- 
gestions of this Commission. Though he pointed out in 
his Budget speech of 1900 that the area which remained 
to be ‘ productively’ irrigated was not more than 4,000,000 
acres, he has raised the grant for irrigation from j to 1 
erore of rupees; and in his Budget speech of 1901 he has 
promised an enquiry into minor protective irrigation- 
works. 


‘I want’ (he said) ‘to be sure that no sources of water- 
supply or water-storage are neglected in this country. ... 





* 539,449/7, + 466,6677, ¢ 965,3347. 
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What I want to ensure is that in each province the sources of 
supply best suited to it, whether they be canals or tanks or 
wells, shall be scientifically. considered and mathematically 
laid down, so that we may be presented with a continuous 
programme that we may pursue in ordinary years, as an 
insurance against the bad years when they come.’ 


This declaration of policy has been followed up by the 
appointment of an Irrigation Commission under Sir Colin 
Scott-Moncreiffe. It seems as if Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
teaching had at last borne fruit. 

Railways are not a remedy for famines. Census re- 
turns show no argument in their favour as preventives 
of loss of life byfamine. They are at most a palliative. If 
it be granted that famines must exist, we may, no doubt, 
allow that they could not be satisfactorily fought without 
railways. The Famine Commissions of 1878 and 1898 gave 
railways full credit for cheapening the transport of grain 
in times of famine ; but railways cannot carry all the food 
that is required. Food-stuffs for Rajputana and fodder 
for Gujarat were largely refused in the last famine. The 
Commission of 1898 pointed out that there is even some- 
thing to be said on the other side. 


‘Experience shows that, on the occasion of a wide-spread 
failure, such as has been recently experienced, railways, how- 
ever useful and necessary they may be, do not keep prices 
down to a point at which slight pressure only is felt. So far 
as they equalise prices they widen the area of scarcity, though 
lessening the intensity elsewhere of famine. Though they 
bring grain to the tracts liable to famine in years of drought, 
they prevent large accumulations in those tracts in years of 
plenty.’ (Report, 1898, c. vii, p. 328.) 


Mr Bell * has described the economic effect of railways 
on famines. Railways, by creating or facilitating an ex- 
port} trade, have stimulated the production of valuable 
non-food crops, such as jute, which encroach upon the 
area that should be reserved for growing food-crops. The 
Famine Commission of 1898 pointed out that since the 
famine in Southern India the population had increased by 
17 per cent., but the area under food-grain by only 8 per 





' * Paper on ‘Railways and Famines,’ read before the Indian section of 
the Society of Arts, Feb. 28, 1901. 
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cent. The effect of this is that the present surplus food 
available, after providing for the ordinary wants of the 
people, and after allowing for over-estimated out-turn, 
would not be greater than 5,165,000 tons—the amount 
at which it was estimated in 1880. The existence of the 
export trade doubtless increases the area under crop, and 
intensifies cultivation in India; but, in the face of: the 
increase of population, the smallness of the reserve of 
food is a serious matter. 

The export trade has another effect; it raises prices in 
India to an extent quite out of proportion to its per- 
centage (3 per cent.) of the total production. Railways 
provide a ready market for the surplus grain supply, 
which used to be stored, in times of plenty and low prices, 
as a provision against scarcity. In times of famine, there- 
fore, the cultivator has no longer this provision to fall 
back on. If he could keep the proceeds of the sale of his 
grain as an insurance against famine, he would not be 
worse off than before; but his crop is usually pledged 
long before harvest to the money-lender; and it is the 
money-lender alone who derives any benefit from the im- 
proved facilities for marketing the produce. Railways 
have contributed to the development of non-agricultural 
sources of income; they have made the prosperity of the 
great landholders and the produce dealers; but the con- 
dition of the landless agricultural labourers, who are the 
great majority of the population, has materially deterio- 
rated under the great rise of prices which the railways 
have brought about. As Mr Bell finally remarks: 


‘the present railway system has been largely instrumental, 
in the present famine, in preventing . . . that dreadful state 
of things when food is not obtainable at any price; but has it 
been able to prevent, and indeed may it not largely have con- 
tributed to create, that scarcely less dreadful condition, when 
the price is practically prohibitive to all but the wealthy ?’ 


Among the remedial measures having for their object 
the improvement. of the position of the cultivator, the 
Commission of 1878 proposed that the occupancy rights 
granted by the Act of 1859 should be assumed to exist, 
unless the contrary were proved ; and that the zemindar’s 
right. of ejectment for non-payment of rent should be 
limited. They were of opinion that it was for the best 
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interests of agriculture that the multiplication of tenure- 
holders, enjoying interests in the land subordinate to that 
of the landlord, but superior to that of the tenant, and 
living on the difference between the legal rent and what 
they could screw out of the tenant, should be stopped ; 
and they therefore recommended the prohibition of sub- 
letting. Sir George Campbell declared that the English 
system gives the cultivators 


‘too much or too little right in the soil; too little, if we 
reduce them to tenants at will under landlords, too much if 
we give them absolute and transferable rights of property 
liable to summary sale at the suit of any creditor.’ 


Reform in both these directions has been undertaken—in 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, on the one hand; and, on 
the other, in the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, the 
Panjab Land Alienation Act (1900), and the proposed 
Bombay Revenue Code Amendment Bill (1901). 

The most important recommendations of the Com- 
mission of 1900 deal with restraint on the alienation of 
land and the creation of agricultural banks. In the 
Bombay Deccan the indebtedness of the cultivators has 
reduced them to mere tenants-at-will of the money-lenders. 
When a transfer has been completed, the money-lender 
should be entered in the village-register as the owner of 
the land, and prevented by a suitable Tenancy Act from 
rack-renting his tenants. If the money-lender is a mort- 
gagee only, the debt should be investigated and a fair sum 
fixed. The annual produce of the holding should then be 
ascertained; and, after providing for the sustenance of the 
cultivator and his family, the balance should be set aside 
to pay off the debt in a term of years. After the end of 
this term the holding should revert to the cultivator. 
For the future, restrictions should be placed on the trans- 
ferability of land by requiring that any sale to a person 
not of the agricultural classes should have the consent of 
Government. 

The villagers who contract loans from agricultural 
banks must be men of approved character, and should be 
jointly and severally responsible. The liability is to be 
unlimited; no loan is to be contracted except for agri- 
cultural purposes; and all net profits are to be paid into 
a reserve fund, which ts to be kept undivided. These 
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banks are to be financed by ‘ organising societies’ of local 
capitalists. In the North-West Provinces, where most of 
the agricultural banks that are in actual working are 
found, they are allowed to borrow money at 4 per cent. 
from the Government, but to ask for 6} per cent. interest 
from the rayat. 


We come now to the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners concerning administrative measures in case 
of famine. First in importance among them is the con- 
stitution, in the supreme and provincial governments, of 
revenue and agricultural departments, which should be 
specially charged with the control of famines under a pro- 
cedure to be laid down in a special code. In ordinary 
times they would be charged with the collection of agri- 
cultural statistics. The Commissioners recommend that, 
in time of actual famine, the needy should be promptly 
employed on relief-works before they became enfeebled 
by want. The Public Works Department should keep a 
list of projects for such works, one, if possible, being in 
each subdivision, or one for every sixteen square miles. 
Professional engineers should superintend the execution 
of these works, but under the orders of the district 
officers, except in strictly departmental matters. 

The wages of the labourers should be calculated at 
ordinary Public Works rates for piece-work on works 
under professional supervision, and on other works accord- 
ing to local grain-prices, so as to give each male labourer 
14 Ib. of common coarse grain or rice. The wages should 
be paid daily, or at the least possible intervals, and the 
tasks exacted should not be more than 75 per cent. of an 
ordinary able-bodied labourer’s work in normal times. 
Gratuitous relief should be given in the form of doles of 
raw grain or money to children and infirm or aged persons 
at their homes, according to lists to be prepared by the 
village-officers and headmen. Aimless wanderers and 
beggars should be collected at poor-houses, and should 
receive relief in the shape of cooked grain, of which one 
pound would suffice, as no labour would be exacted. 
Strict village-inspection would be necessary to see that 
this form of relief be confined to deserving persons. 

The Commissioners estimate that famines will recur 
on the average every twelve years, and that the largest 
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pepulation liable to be affected by a single famine will be 
30,000,000. Of these the Government might expect to 
have to provide for about 4,500,000, or 15 per cent., at. the 
height, of. the famine, and for from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000, 
or from 7 to 8 per cent.,. on an average, monthly through- 
out the year. The cost of this at 2/. 10s. per head per year 
would be 12,500,000/. 

In 1878 the Government of India started the Famine 
Insurance Fund of 14 crore of rupees (1,375,000/.).. If 
not wanted for famine relief, this sum was to be spent 
on productive works and the reduction of debt. This 
grant was suspended in 1879 on account of the deficit 
caused. by the Afghan war, and has subsequently not 
been quite kept up to its authorised amount; but the 
Commission of 1898 gives the expenditure from it thus:— 


£ 

Famine relief e “ ° ° ° é ° 5,194,659 
Productive railways . ° » ° ° ‘ 4,367, 287 
Irrigation . 1,222,047 
Interest—Indian " Midlana “and Beng gal Nagpar 

railways (productive railways constructed ” 

private enterprise) ° 2,959,004 
Reduction of debt. ° ° . . ° ° 3,551,532 

£17, 294,529 * 


Since 1881, agricultural departments in the Govern- 
ment of India and the Local Governments have been con- 
stituted. Unfortunately these departments have been so 
fully occupied with land revenue and records that they 
have had very little time left for the study and encourage- 
ment of scientific agriculture. Lord Curzon has remedied 
this defect, by the appointment of Dr Voelcker as Director- 
General of Agriculture. Each province has also its own 
special famine code adapted to local circumstances. ; 

The Famine Commission of 1898 introduced the classi- 
fication of famine labourers as diggers and carriers, instead 
of. the somewhat complicated system of classification 
formerly in force. Weakly persons are now placed in 
special gangs, with tasks diminished in proportion to their 
weakened physical capacity. The wages of the famine 
workers were also slightly increased, only to be reduced 





* This calculation is made at present rates. The total in rupees, as 
given’ by the Commissioners (Report, c. vii, p. 326), is Rx. 25.9.91,797 
(25,9,41,797 2). 
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again by the Commission of 1900. The last Commission 
advises that famine labourers should be paid by results, 
with a maximum limit to their wages, but no minimum, 
and with separate relief for their dependants. Fining is 
to be abolished. 

Re-afforesting and migration, as remedies for famine, 
are but slightly touched on in these reports. The deficiency 
in the rainfall is at present aggravated by the cutting 
down of forests incident to the expansion of the area 
under cultivation. The consequence is that the water is 
not retained so long in its natural reservoirs, and runs off 
the ground more quickly. A further effect of the destruc- 
tion of forests is that the cattle-manure, which should 
go to fertilise the ground, is burnt for want of other fuel. 

Coolies emigrate in large numbers from Chota Nagpur, 
and the Sontal Pergunnahs to the tea districts, and from 
theNorth-West Provincestothe West Indies and Mauritius. 
Some years ago an attempt was made to induce a large 
number of emigrants from the congested districts of Behar 
to settle in Burma ; but the experiment did not meet with 
much success. The policy of bringing waste lands under 
cultivation by means of irrigation and immigration seems 
to offer the best chance of success in transplanting large 
masses of population. Nor should the attention of the 
Government, in dealing with famine, be confined to the 
improvement or facilitation of agriculture. This is, no 
doubt, by far the most important industry of India; but 
there are others, the growth of which tends to relieve the 
pressure on the purely agricultural districts. One great 
cause of the severity of famine is that the competition of 
European manufacturers crushes out local industries, and 
throws back the operators upon the land. It is, therefore, 
for this reason, as well as for others, incumbent upon the 
Government to foster, by all means in its power, the growth 
of forms of industry other than agriculture, provided they 
are suitable to the climate and population of India. 

A few words about a famine camp and a famine 
village will make the actual working of the system clearer, 
A famine work, if sufficiently large, is under the superin- 
tendence of an engineer, who directs the execution of the 
work in technical matters. The most hard-worked official 
is the Famine Superintendent, who classifies the workers, 
allots their tasks, makes up all the returns, and sees to the 
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supply of grain. In most famine camps there is gener- 
ally a doctor, more or less qualified ; but very little attempt 
is made to supply medicine or nursing for the sick, with 
the result that, in times of cholera, the mortality is enor- 
mous. The famine staff also includes a Brahmin cook, 
who prepares the food distributed as gratuitous relief. 

The famine work may be the construction of a tank 
oracanal. On arrival at a famine camp, applicants for 
relief are classified as diggers or carriers, and their physical 
condition estimated; they are then assigned to a gang. 
Next day at dawn the names of each gang are called 
over, and their task measured out and explained to the 
mate or foreman. The diggers pursue their task all day ; 
and the carriers, mostly women with baskets on their 
heads, follow each other in a long line to where the ex- 
cavated earth has to be deposited. In the evening the 
work is measured, and each labourer is paid, or given a 
statement of what he is entitled to on pay-day. The last 
Commission has recommended daily payments, as the 
labourer, unless he is paid daily, has to buy on credit from 
the grain merchant, and often gets a much less favour- 
able rate than that supposed to be prevalent. 

The basis of Indian life is the village ; and it is in the 
village that the effects of famine are most clearly seen. 
An Indian village consists of a group of mud-huts, with 
tiled or thatched roofs, grouped round an open space re- 
served for the hat or village market, with a tank or stream 
of water for drinking and bathing purposes in close prox- 
imity. In time of plenty, in an ordinary village, large 
numbers of cows, buffaloes, and bullocks are to be seen ; 
but in time of famine most of them are dead or have been 
sold for the value of their hides. Most of a rayat’s agri- 
cultural capital is represented by his plouzhing bullocks ; 
but in the last famine he had to let them die for want of 
fodder. The loss of these useful servants is shown by 
most of the land of the village lying fallow. Carts, which 
are usually drawn by bullocks, are replaced by vehicles 
to which the people themselves are harnessed. 

Unless a village relief-work is very near, no one is to 
be seen in the village, except a forlorn band of cripples, 
infirm and aged, who are in receipt of gratuitous relief, 
and, it may be, one or two children who are sifting the 
dust upon the road in quest of scattered grain. There is, 
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however, another class of persons in the village who are 
not seen: these are ‘the poor but respectable class who 
will endure almost any privation rather than apply for 
Government relief, accompanied, as it must be, by official 
enquiry into the reality of the destitution which is to be 
relieved.’ People of this class ‘cannot dig, and to beg they 
are ashamed.’ Among those incapacitated by sentiment 
and often by physical inability for hard manual labour 
from availing themselves of the Government relief, a large 
number are women prevented by the custom of their 
caste from appearing in public. Government officials 
cannot relieve them: without violating the domestic 
privacy which is held so sacred throughout India. The 
private charity of the famine relief-funds, acting through 
native local committees, has done a great work in 
relieving this class, who feel the pinch of famine very 
severely, and whom the ordinary administrators of relief 
are not easily able to reach. The charity of the famine 
funds has also been most beneficially devoted to supple- 
menting the Government subsistence allowance, especially 
in the case of the sick, and to replacing the cultivator, so 
far as possible, in the position he occupied before the 
famine, by gifts of ploughing bullocks and seed. 

In conclusion, we must briefly consider Mr Dutt’s theory 
of famines,viz. that the pecuniary surplus which the theory 
of averages leaves to the cultivator to provide for years 
of scarcity is absorbed by over-taxation. The remedy, 
according to Mr Dutt, is the permanent limitation of. the 
portion of the produce taken as revenue by the State. 
He impugns the estimate of the Famine Commissioners 
of 1878—that the portion taken as revenue all over 
British India was from 3 to 8 per cent. of the gross out- 
turn—in these terms :— 


‘The value of the gross produce is calculated at 51. per ton for 
food, and 81. per acre for non-food crops. The fallacy in this 
calculation lies in the fact that it assumes an annual produce 
for India which India never produces in any single year. .. . 
No approximately correct value of food crops and of non-food 
crops can be estimated, because it is not known how much of 
the area under cultivation bears any produce in any year or 
any series of years.’ * 





* ‘Indian Famines,’ p. 97. 
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This may be true of Bengal; but the agricultural 
statistics of other provinces give the area under crop in 
each village every year, and the out-turn of each crop. 
The estimates of the incidence of the land-tax given in 
the Report of the last Famine Commission vindicate the 
Government from the charge’ of rack-renting. Mr Dutt, 
whilst protesting loyalty to the Indian Government, per- 
sists in representing its policy in the worst possible light. 
Speaking of the rejection of the proposal for extending 
the permanent settlement, he says: 


‘The interests of the land revenue received greater considera- 
tion than the well-being of the people; and .. . the proposal 
of Lord Canning was rejected . . . in 1883. * 


The Secretary of State gave his reasons for the rejec- 
tion in his despatch of 22nd March, 1883, which, it will be 
observed, Mr Dutt does not quote. The Secretary urges the 
impolicy of depriving Government of the expected increase 
in the temporarily settled revenue. He remarks, further, 
that there were few existing taxes likely to be augmented 
by the increase of wealth arising from the universal intro- 
duction of a permanent settlement; and the discontent 
caused by the imposition of fresh taxes to meet the deficit 
would outweigh any benefit. Lastly, the experience of 
Bengal tenancy legislation shows that the expectation 
that the zemindars would share the benefits of the Per- 
manent Settlement with their tenants has not been 
fulfilled. 

Mr Dutt, instead of mentioning these reasons, prefers 
to have it supposed that the Secretary of State was actu- 
ated by cynical indifference to the welfare of the Indian 
people. The Secretary’s arguments, and the remedial 
measures taken by successive Indian Governments, will, 
it may be hoped, suffice to dissipate this view. It took 
the Government some time, it is true, to rise to.a full 
sense of their duties in respect of famine, and still longer 
to organise a satisfactory system of prevention and relief. 
There are still, doubtless, mistakes to be rectified, and 
better or additional machinery to be created; but the 
efforts that have been made have radically altered the 
former state of things. 





* ‘Indian Famines,’ p. 8. 
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Art. IV.—_THE. FUTURE OF GREEK HISTORY. 


1. The Great Persian War and its Preliminaries. With 
maps and illustrations. By G. B. Grundy. London: 
John Murray, 1901. | 

2. A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By E. L. 
Hicks and G. F. Hill. New and revised edition. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1901. 

3. Geschichte des hellenistischen Zeitalters. Vol. 1. Die 
Grundlegung des Hellenismus. By Julius Kaerst.° Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1901. 


THE history of the ancient Greeks counts for so much in 
Mediterranean civilisation, and therefore in the evolution 
of all European culture, that labourers are never wanting 
in its well-worked field. These, however, tend naturally 
to devote themselves to certain parts of it rather than 
others, following the unequal distribution of the original 
authorities, and attracted by the superior interest which 
certain epochs owe to their greater importance in uni- 
versal history. We do not herein refer to what is conven- 
tionally called the prehistoric period in the civilisation of 
the Augean lands. Greatly as our knowledge of that has 
been increased of late, and greatly as in all likelihood 
it will yet grow, it has not reached, and probably will 
never reach, the plane of history. Research into the 
‘Mycenzean’ and earlier periods remains the province of 
archeology, working towards its own particular end; and 
nothing will be gained for a long time to come by any 
attempt to treat historically the pre-Homeric documents. 
For almost every reason the two main phases of the 
struggle between the Hellenic peoples and the Persian 
Empire rank among the epochs most attractive to research. 
There is only one respect, indeed, in which they disappoint 
students, and that is in the paucity of evidence to be 
derived from material documents. That these should be 
lacking is natural enough. Periods of great strain and 
unrest are not those in which such documents come into 
existence in greatest number, or are likely to be best pre- 
served for posterity. Great monuments are more freely 
destroyed than built in time of war; a kind of enthusiasm 
prevails, which is not very compatible with art; and orderly 
administration is for the time disturbed. How little 
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epigraphical evidence we have for the first Persian War, 
for example, may be seen by a glance at the new edition 
of that standard teacher's friend, Hicks’s ‘ Greek Historical 
Inscriptions. Half a dozen of its texts, at the most, have 
direct reference to the great struggle, and no one of these 
tells us a new fact of importance. Two are epitaphs on 
heroes of the war ; two record Delphic dedications from the 
spoils; and one contains obscure reference to the disturb- 
ances which followed in a liberated Ionian city. The 
only informing text grouped with these has no bearing 
on the struggle. This is a Magnesian copy of a letter 
from the great Darius to one of his satraps, praising him, 
curiously enough, for certain experiments in agricultural 
acclimatisation, but rebuking an excess of zeal which had 
led to encroachment on the lands of a local shrine. 

In default of new documents for this particular period, 
recent students, desirous of innovation, have paid especial 
attention to topography. Following in the footsteps of 
Lolling and Busolt, Mr Macan, in editing part of Hero- 
dotus, Professor Bury, in preparing a school history of 
Greece, and Mr Munro, in the‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 
have carried on a discussion as to the compatibility of the 
Herodotean accounts of the great battles on land and sea 
with the existing features of the accepted localities. But, 
though this was not done without autopsy of the principal 
fields, no new surveys were made; and it was left to Mr 
G. B. Grundy, now lecturer in classical geography at 
Oxford, to establish a scientific basis for this sort of 
criticism, or ruther to complete, on the less accessible and 
more difficult fields, what Lolling had begun upon the field 
of Marathon. The results of this work, spread, with 
intermissions, over eight years, are now gathered up into 
the volume which stands first in our list. 

Here we find surveys of Thermopyle and Platea 
(the latter published in a preliminary form some years 
ago) as accurate and detailed as those that we already 
possessed of Marathon and Salamis. The two large 
coloured maps, on a scale of one-third of an inch to the 
mile, and contoured at. thirty-foot intervals, will be 
accepted with joy by all scholars, and may be regarded as 
final statements of the information to be derived from 
local features at the present day in regard to the events 
which took place at Thermopyle and Platza in 480 and 
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479 B.c. Mr Grundy’s comment upon these features has 
the fulness and precision which is to be expected from 
a scholar, well versed in the literary authorities, who has 
gone over the ground with the minuteness necessary for 
the theodolite and the plane-table, and with an eye for 
military exigencies. 

That this excellent piece of work is indeed final we 
are encouraged to hope when we note that in the case 
of the other two cardinal localities, Marathon and Salamis, 
the author, after careful examination on the spot, cannot 
improve on his predecessors in topographical criticism. 
The precise field of the first battle and the situation of 
the hostile camps were fixed by Lolling; and the serious 
questions which still concern the Marathonian episode 
are not to be resolved by topography. The best explana- 
tion of both Persian and Athenian action at that crisis 
has been re-stated by Mr Munro from Busolt. Collusion 
between the Persian generals, their Athenian guide, and 
a certain noble party in the city, supplies a key to all 
apparent inconsistencies; and with that suggestive surmise 
the whole matter is best concluded, for certain knowledge 
is now unattainable. In regard to Salamis, Mr Grundy 
repeats and supports the criticisms of Professor Goodwin, 
published nearly twenty years ago. They do not appear 
to us to amount to very much. The student may believe 
the strait too narrow for the fleets to have taken up 
such positions at such times as Herodotus says they 
did; or he may not. There is no sheer impossibility, and 
it becomes a question of the general credibility of that 
ancient historian. The ‘Persz’ of Aidschylus, who was 
present at the battle, may be regarded as better authority 
than the narrative of Herodotus, who was not; or that 
poem may reasonably be regarded as of no historical 
authority whatever. It is a question of subjective 
temperament and taste. 

At Platza Mr Grundy’s task was more hopeful. Hero- 
dotus’ account of the strategy and tactics there employed 
is exceptionally full and elaborate, but his local points used 
not to correspond to known topography. Mr Grundy has 
now identified the localities of importance with as much 
certainty as is possible, and secured his laurels of priority 
without that temptation to re-write the ancient literary 
authority, to which he succumbs in treating of Arte- 
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misium and Thermopylex. In the latter case, our debt to 
him, though great, is confined to his emendation of Leake’s 
map, and perhaps his explanation why a certain path up 
the Asopos gorge, which turns the pass, but was probably 
covered by a garrison in Heraclea, was never used by 
invaders of Greece. 

We may take it that we are now in possession of all 
the topographical data that can possibly be obtained for 
understanding better the course of the first Persian War 
(for so we prefer to call what was only one part, and 
that not the most important, of a war not concluded till 
330 B.c.); and, in so far as it states these data, Mr Grundy’s 
book may safely be proclaimed final. It is, however, to 
be hoped that it will prove final in a wider relation. 
There has been of late a great deal of subjective criticism 
of the main ancient authority for the first Persian War. 
This, epitomised in the volume before us, is at last at the 
disposition of the students for whom the book is intended. 
But will any impartial reader, not concerned with Hero- 
dotus as a subject for the academic examiner (whose 
interests are often enough distinct from those of the 
historical researcher), dissent from the impression which 
the contents of this volume, other than its purely topo- 
graphical discussions, leave upon us, viz. that the world is 
after all not much the wiser for the modern subjective 
treatment of the ‘Father of History,’ and would not lose 
by the diversion of historical criticism to other fields ? 

The critical treatment of an ancient document like 
the history of Herodotus, by an acute and well-informed 
scholar, will always be suggestive and interesting, but at 
the same time utterly inconclusive unless based on other 
documents, having authority of the same character as 
that, of the author, i.e. authority as nearly contemporary. 
Such documents may be literary or material. They may. 
be references by poets, like those to Salamis in the ‘ Persze’ 
of Auschylus, or archeological remains, or facts of topo- 
graphy. But authoritative documents there must be, if 
subjective criticism is legitimately to go beyond a purely 
destructive result. To proceed from a conclusion concern- 
ing what was not, to a purely subjective reconstruction of 
history, always involves, to a greater or less degree, reliance 
on the feminine fallacy that what might well have been 
is what actually was. This fallacy was rampant in the 
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work of textual critics of a past generation; and their 
discredited methods seem to have found some new honour 
with historical students. We would state the canon for 
the practical criticism of ancient history thus. The testi- 
mony of an ancient authority may be negatived if, on 
general or particular grounds, that authority can be shown 
to be of dubious credit; but for positive history it is final, 
unless modified or contradicted by other ancient documents 
of equal or superior weight. Whatever transgresses this 
canon appears to us unpractical, an academic exercise, 
barren of conviction. Quellenkritik, analysing secondary 
authorities in order to determine, as far as may be, the 
character of lost primary authorities and the treatment 
to which these have been subjected, leads to valuable 
results. Such have been attained by the German scholars, 
who, by examining the extant historians of Alexander the 
Great, have distinguished two main schools of tradition 
concerning the great Macedonian’s career, the official and 
the opposition. By a similar examination of Herodotus, 
other scholars, eg. Mr Macan, have shown that the 
historian’s version of events, in which Athens was con- 
cerned, is coloured by certain family influences. But such 
conclusions in the first phase of the Persian struggle are 
more precarious than in the second, since there are fewer 
documents to compare with the main authority. At any 
rate it serves no useful purpose to pass from a negative 
statement that all which Herodotus says is not gospel, to 
a positive counter-gospel concerning the fifth century B.c., 
based only on the subjective inferences of a scholar writ- 
ing in the twentieth century A.D. 

Among all the pitfalls which beset subjective criticism 
of antiquity, into none does it seem easier to fall, and 
from none harder to escape, than the pitfalls of military 
criticism... Here the. academie -Kriegspieler runs riot. 
Amateur strategy i is a most-faseinating exercise; and it 
is wonderful, when a subjective plan of an ancient cam- 
paign has been conceived, how the consonant facts of the 
scanty tradition stand forth as essentials, and dissonant 
statements drop away into outer darkness as unregarded 
aceidents. All fits too aptly, and self-imposed logic grows 
too imperious, for it to be borne in mind what strange 
things happen in modern warfare, even where there is 
a single plan, perfect combination, and professional dis- 
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cipline, and how various are the versions offered by eye- 
witnesses of the same engagement. A recent work on the 
earlier part of the campaign in South Africa relates how 
twice during the pursuit of Christian de Wet, that general 
was driven by a force, of which the author was a member, 
towards a pass so well known, and within such easy reach 
of a British force, that it would of course be held. But, 
as a matter of fact, it was not held on either occasion. 
Fabula narratur de Herodoto—about Herodotus, so deplor- 
ably credulous and ‘ignorant of military matters,’ albeit he 
was a citizen soldier, and saw many a hard knock between 
Tyre and Thurii. It is obvious to Mr Grundy, thinking 
it over for many months, that Leonidas’ delay in the 
‘Middle Gate’ of Thermopylae, after news had come of 
the Persian advance up the Anopza path, can only be 
explained on the supposition that he had detached a part 
of his force to climb the hill by the directest way and 
close the path. That he stayed out of mere Spartan 
heroism or bravado is only one of those ‘foolish and 
inadequate explanations’ for which Herodotus had to 
thank his military obtuseness and natural credulity. 
But, nevertheless, of such a detachment we know nothing 
but that it obviously did not effect what it was presumably 
sent to effect. How, then, are we to justify the assertion 
that it ever started at all? or that Herodotus’ version 
of the Thermopyle story was a ‘popularised tale of 
official Spartan origin,’ told of an enterprise never seri- 
ously regarded ? or that the account of Artemisium was 
obtained ‘from an eye-witness not in a position to know 
the designs of those in command ?’ or that those in com- 
mand had any very clear or unanimous designs at all ? 

It is too common to attribute unanimity of design 
to the age and race in question. The Greek world, it 
is known, was not at that crisis as solid as modern 
critics must have it for their plans of campaign. Mr 
Munro put it well, speaking of Marathon, ‘The feeling 
against Medism and Barbarism was largely the creation 
of the wars that were yet to be fought, and the literature 
that was yet to be written.’ .He might have added that 
neither the wars nor the literature ever warmed that 
feeling into a living faith. Even Salamis and Platzwa 
did not make the Hellenes a nation. That all the course 
of Greek popular thought was directed thereafter away 
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from, not towards, national union, Dr Kaerst makes 
abundantly clear in the work cited at the head of this 
article, and especially in the excellent chapter ‘ Die 
national-hellenische Idee im vierten Jahrhundert.’ And 
indeed, to such lengths did intestine antagonism go, that 
what practical pan-hellenic unity there was before the 
forcible unification under Macedon, may be said to have 
been due to the initiative and encouragement of Persia. 

Have these subjective reconstructors of ancient strategy 
ever heard of Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts, or have they 
read that work? Panic due to the capture of scouts is 
Herodotus’ ‘inadequate and incredible reason’ for the flight 
of the Greek fleet behind Euboea as the vanguard of 
Xerxes drew near. But equally inadequate are all the 
reasons given for the Greek stampede, from Tirnovo to 
Larissa, four years ago, and especially an assertion of 
the most sagacious European eye-witness of the rout, 
that the rank an: file took fright at a sudden blinking 
of their own signal lamps in the night. No; the storm, 
which we know was blowing off the Thessalian coast, 
was the real cause of the flight from Artemisium ; and, 
since it was the storm, then the Greek fleet never went 
back to Chalcis at all (though Herodotus says it did), for 
there lies the least sheltered part of the Euripus; and 
having run for shelter, it could not have beaten back 
to Artemisium till the storm abated on the fourth day. 
‘Is it probable that any human power could have in- 
duced the Greeks to return thither at all, if the cause of 
their retreat had been a panic aroused by a reason s0 
insignificant ?’ Of course not; but how about the habitual 
unreasonableness of all panics and stampedes, let alone 
the fact that, while N.N.E. storms are forcing powerful 
modern steamers to lie to under the lee of Skyros, one 
may yet sail up the Euripus even to Artemisium on an 
even keel? The ‘difficulties’ of Salamis again, we are 
told, ‘suggest themselves at once to the mind of anyone 
who has seen the strait. How, in so narrow 4 space, 
could the Persian fleet have moved without the Greeks 
perceiving the movement, even in the night-time ; and how 
could the former, once established over against the latter, 
have allowed line of battle to be formed? Manifestly 
impossible—as have been about half the movements and 
surprises of the Boer War. 
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But to tilt against the ‘Historic Doubts’ method is 
almost as futile as the method itself, for it will always 
be practised, and the more confidently the further the 
commentator stands from the Socratic gate of true know- 
ledge. It is both more useful and more grateful to call 
attention once more to the solid scientific facts which lie 
behind the military commentary in Mr Grundy’s case. 
We do not wish to belittle the obligation under which he 
has laid scholars because that obligation would have been 
clearer had he left strategy alone and confined himself 
to tactics, and clearest had he left both to professional 
experts, the best of whom, in a matter of ancient history, 
can only hope to convince a small part of the unpro- 
fessional public, and a much smaller proportion of their 
professional brethren. 

If we have implied that the period of the first Persian 
War has been subjected to as much research as is reason- 
able in the present state of ancient authority, or even 
to too much, it is not from any desire to minimise its 
momentous import in universal history. But that import 
and the ultimate results have now been justly and finally 
appraised, and the most recent writer has nothing new 
to say. He once more scotches, conclusively enough, an 
old and hardy fallacy as to what might have happened 
had the Persians won the day. 


‘It is possible to exaggerate the consequences which might 
have resulted to Greek civilisation. .. . It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the Great King could have maintained his hold 
upon European Greece for any prolonged period after the 
initial conquest.’ (Grundy, p. 4.) 


Among recent writers Professor Bury had taken the 
same view emphatically, and Mr Grundy does not do 
more than clinch it by citing the Greek cities of Asia. 
These, greater and more splendid than any cities of 
Europe, had been in subjection to an Oriental monarchy 
and even included in satrapies for near a century, and 
would be so again for about a century; yet how much 
Hellenism did they lose? What examples we have of 
the exquisite Ionic art, which flourished before 480 B.c., 
are to be dated almost wholly after the conquest of 
Cyrus. During the eighty years following that conquest 
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the subject coasts of Asia Minor were the home of Hera- 
elitus, Hipponax, Hecatzeus, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, 
to mention only a few of the famous names; and, ere 
Persia finally relaxed her grip, the Mausoleum and the 
new Ephesian temple had been conceived. This hardly 
implies Oriental brutalisation. So far as we know, the 
Greeks of the Asian coasts were advancing in power and 
wealth all through the Persian period, and their greatest 
day was yet to come, in the early Hellenistic age. 


‘Whatever the extent or nature of the tie which bound 
them (i.e. the Asian Greek cities) to the Sovereign Govern- 
ment (of Persia), it certainly does not seem to have been such 
as to crush social and intellectual development on Hellenic 
lines ; in fact, with regard to intellectual development, these 
very cities seem to have been first in the field, and to have 
been infinitely more prominent under Persian than under 
Athenian rule.” (Grundy, p. 3.) 


The tie was probably of a very slight nature. All we 
know of the Persian monarchy goes to show that its 
theory of universal lordship was not accompanied by any 
practice of universal government. The Persian shows 


an extreme type of decentralised empire, an advance 
in humanity on the Hroberungsmacht of Assyria, but 
hardly an advance in organisation. Mr Grundy, under 
the spell of enthusiasm for those who vanquished it, 
magnifies both its national and political strength as ‘a 
highly organised piece of machinery.’ To identify its 
civilisation with ‘the ancient civilisation of the East, 
ages old, strong in development, the one ideal of the 
millions of Western Asia,’ is a great exaggeration on any 
interpretation of that hazy sentence. When have these 
millions had one ideal? In a like spirit of hyperbole Mr 
Grundy says of Salamis that it was ‘a struggle for the 
command of the Mediterranean, perhaps of the world.’ 
The positive result of Salamis and Platza was not 
that Hellenism steadily advanced (for there would prob- 
ably have been advance in any event), but that it sprang 
forward with a mighty bound, through the concentration 
of its forces in one ‘chosen people.’ The diffused light 
was focussed on one dazzling spot, the city of Athens. 
It may be doubted if there was any military issue worth 
speaking about. Except for dramatic purposes, the state- 
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ment, that Greeks then learned for the first time that it 
was possible to oppose Persians, would never have been 
made. On their own soil they would have opposed 
Persians at any time. That they succeeded in beating 
them there in 490 and 479 B.c. does not,as Mr Grundy and 
others seem to think, by any means imply that, had they 
tried, they could at once have beaten Persians on Persian 
ground. In the first half, or, for that matter, the latter 
half, of the fifth century, there was no Greek force of 
sufficient cohesion, nor a general of sufficient genius, to 
execute a counter-invasion. The Ten Thousand of Cyrus 
went up as a Persian force, led by a Persian, largely 
countenanced and supported by Persians and by Oriental 
auxiliaries. Such great captains as came upon the Greek 
scene were not adequately backed. Agesilaus never had 
sufficient force to affront the whole of western Asia in 
arms, nor had Jason of Phere. In short the enterprise 
of national revenge was probably not feasible till Philip 
the Second of Macedon had finished making his nation 
armée, That is to say, it was actually executed at almost 
the earliest possible moment, or two years later at the 
most. Philip might have carried it through in 336 with 
the army he then had; but that army without Alexander, 
or Alexander without the army, would probably have 
gone equally to disaster in 334. 

Again, whatever value we attach to the immediate 
results of the first part of the Greeco-Persian struggle, it 
does not do to forget that they were but means at best to 
a certain further result, that result which alone really 
matters to modern civilisation—the production of a certain 
type of mind, the free Attic type, ever since a standard of 
intellectual liberty. All the statesmen and generals of 
Greece, put into one scale, kick the beam if Socrates 
and Sophocles are in the other. All the rays of Greek 
life are polarised in the writers and the artists, and 
through them have reached us. Of all the civil and 
military institutions established, the political and social 
experiments made, in the tiny commonwealth of Athens, 
which affects us now, except through the philosophic 
intermediaries? That is what matters in the fifth century 
after the first Persian War—the Attic mind. And, like- 
wise, what matters, after the second Persian War, is the 
Hellenistic mind, whose highest expression, compounded 
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in Helleno-Semitic laboratories, was the mind of the 
Hellenised Jew. 

The second part of the great Greco-Persian struggle 
offers a more remunerative field than the first to historical 
research. The authority for it is of much more various 
character, and the events occurred in an age when the 
habit of making documents of lasting nature, such as 
inscriptions, which may any day be restored to us by the 
spade, was more widely diffused over the Hellenised world. 
Moreover, the facts being still greatly in dispute, and 
new facts coming to light every day, no final judgment 
has yet been arrived at on the great issues of the period. 
If, therefore, we welcomed Mr Grundy’s book as possibly 
closing a cycle of criticism, we would extend a different 
welcome to the first volume of Dr Kaerst’s ‘Geschichte 
des hellenistischen Zeitalters’— different both because 
this work opens rather than concludes criticism, and 
because it is less a statement of historical facts than a 
weighty essay on a central theme. The theme is political, 
—the idea of direct personal imperialism, governing as 
well as reigning. This, according to Dr Kaerst, was the 
advance made in the fourth century on the previous 
kingships, which were either mere chieftainships, with 
suzerainty added, or theocratic royalties without govern- 
ment. Macedon introduced a new thing to the world; 
Philip ensured its dominance; Alexander gave it expan- 
sion and bureaucratic organisation. The careers of those 
two mighty men are therefore treated by the author only 
in so far as they illustrate the development of this idea, 
and their personalities are left severely alone. There is 
little attempt at narrative history, and none at a compre- 
hensive record. We have to do with essays by the able 
student of politics who wrote on ‘the Theoretic Basis of 
Ancient Kingship’ in the ‘ Historische Bibliothek.’ The 
result is a singularly brilliant and interesting piece of work, 
to be strongly recommended to all advanced students 
of this period. It is not a history, but a most instructive 
commentary on history from one, and that a most impor- 
tant, point of view. The author's central idea seems to 
us perfectly sound in itself. The introduction to the 
world at large, and the development therein of personal 
imperialism, was the work of the Macedonian Empire, 
and a most momentous work. Its immediate effect on 
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society could hardly be more justly and temperately 
estimated than by Dr Kaerst. . 

But to derive full value and no harm. from. these 
studies, the reader must bear in mind that.a form of 
political government, however momentous, is a means, 
not an end. In Dr Kaerst’s suggestive preparatory section, 
dealing with Greek society before the rise of Philip, he 
clearly treats the wos as the end to which all else in 
Hellenic life: was a means. For this the philosophers 
thought and wrote. This is what has mattered ever 
since. Yet did Aristotle regard a political organisation 
of the community as the one end of all life? did he not 
rather regard it as a means to the best life of the indi- 
vidual—yewopévn tod Civ evexa, odca Sé rod eb Sv? There is 
something very German about Dr Kaerst’s supreme faith 
in a form of polity. Man, as he knows him, exists to be 
governed. On this side the North Sea we have perhaps 
less reason to regard government as an end, or even as 
a@ universal means; but, of course, it is a most potent 
determinant of the national mind. The w0ds had much 
to do with the formation of the Hellenic type of free 
intellect ; and the imperialism of the ‘ Hellenismus’ had a 
most appreciable effect on the minds which combined to 
evolve Christianity. But though, perhaps, the modern 
world owes to the Hellenistic period its monarchical 
bureaucratic system, that is a debt transient and incon- 
siderable compared to the mind of Paul of Tarsus. 

If Dr Kaerst, however, writes of a means as an end, 
the particular means to which he devotes himself is so 
important, and is appreciated with so much insight 
and knowledge, that his limitation does not in the least 
prevent us from regarding his book as a most valuable 
contribution to the study of the political problems of the 
Hellenistic age. The author seems to have felt, justly 
enough, that the detailed history of the first establish- 
ment of Macedonian Empire does not call for re-examina- 
tion at present. Since Niese published his ‘ Geschichte 
der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten,’ and, for 
that matter, even since J. G. Droysen began to publish his 
‘Geschichte des Hellenismus’ in 1836, next to no new 
evidence for Macedonian history has been discovered. 
Egypt has not yielded from her sands a page of the lost 
historians of either Philip or Alexander; and while 
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waiting for Theopompus and Anaximenes, for Ptolemy, 
Aristobulus, Clitarchus, and Callisthenes, we have squeezed 
dry the contemporary Greek writers, and the Greco- 
Roman historians de seconde main. 

This dearth of new evidence, however, even for the 
earliest stages of the second struggle with Persia, should 
not be lasting. The excavator must soon make a beginning 
on Macedonian soil, and he has pretty nearly all western 
Asia still to examine. Even already for the later stages 
new documents come in fast. Had Mr Hicks and Mr Hill 
carried down their collection of Greek inscriptions as far 
as the first edition went, i.e. past the death of Alexander 
to the establishment of Roman Empire in Asia, they 
would have had to add so much that the second issue 
would have been too unwieldy for students’ use. Their 
very proper curtailment of a book intended for those in 
statu pupillari is most significant of the promise that is 
in the Hellenistic period. We suspect that in the near 
future nine-tenths of the students of Greek history will 
be working on Seleucid and Ptolemaic questions by the 
new light of marbles, papyri, and topographical surveys 
of Asiatic and African localities. 

Taken as a whole, Hellenic research will probably be 
most fruitful henceforward in the record of the Greeks 
outside the Greek peninsula, from the opening of the 
literary period to the era of Christianity. If we had 
to provide ten first-rate Hellenists with as many essay- 
subjects in pure history, we should distribute among them 
some such list as this :— 

1. The relations of the Anatolian Greek cities with 
native powers from the earliest times. 2. The sources 
and working of Oriental influence in archaic Greek art. 
3. The first Greek commerce with the outer world. 
4. Greek commerce in its later relations to Phoenician 
trade. 5. Greek relations with Celtic peoples. 6. The 
earliest European colonisation of inner Asia. 7. The intel- 
lectual output of the Hellenistic age outside Alexandria. 
8. Greek ideas, economical, social, political, in their appli- 
cation to non-Greek peoples. 9. The relations of the cities 
of Magna Grecia with Italian peoples and powers. 
10. Greek religious doctrine and ritual in the age imme- 
diately preceding Christian evangelism. 

Such a list makes no pretence to be exhaustive, and 
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its items overlap at more points than one. It is framed 
to exclude at any rate certain large fields of Greek history 
which appear to have become stale and unprofitable. 
The internal politics of Greece proper, and its relations 
with the original colonies, that is, the history of the 
Athenian and Spartan Leagues, are the chief of these. 
It is framed to include, on the other hand, all the earlier 
and later relations of Greeks with ‘ barbarians.’ 

On the literary side the most profitable line of study 
is probably what we have described already as Quellen- 
kritik ; for the labours of scholars of the Meursius type 
have long ago made search in the classics almost useless. 
Outside the literary province much will depend on the 
future explorations of archeologists, and a little on ex- 
plorations already made. Those fortunate and indefati- 
gable Oxonian scholars, Mr Grenfell and Mr Hunt, have 
already amassed much material for the history of Ptole- 
maic and Greco-Roman Egypt, some of which, including 
the remarkable Tebtunis find, is still unpublished ; while 
nothing has yet been worked into a standard history. This 
should throw much light on the eighth subject which we 
proposed above, and some light also on the tenth. But, 
while there is much more evidence to come from the 
Egyptian sands, a vast field in Asia has hardly been 
explored at all. Despite the digging of Fellows, Newton, 
Humann, and Heberdey, the primitive deposits have yet 
to be discovered, even on the most accessible Anatolian 
coasts. In the interior of the peninsula, Professor Ram- 
say, with his predecessors and followers, has not been 
able to see anything below ground, nor as yet all above 
it. There are two districts, for example, in Cilicia 
Tracheia still quite unknown. Our ignorance of Syrian 
archswology, even after Renan and De Vogiié, is extra- 
ordinary. Absolutely nothing worth mentioning is known 
of the antiquities which must survive in the soil from 
the period of Sidonian supremacy ; and while the basin 
of the Orontes and the north of Syria generally must 
have been sown thick with Hellenistic townships, we can 
assign sites to only about half a dozen out of the few 
names that we know, and are doubtless ignorant of the 
existence of two-thirds of the cities that were actually 
founded. 

It is the main deterrent to all scholars anxious to 
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write on the history of the ‘ Hellenismus,’ that the topo- 
graphical scaffolding is so imperfect. How much more 
might be marked on the Hellenistic map than can be 
marked at present may be inferred from Palestine and 
the Fayum. In the first of these districts, since we 
happen to have the extra group of authorities on Jewish 
history, we can cover the map with Hellenistic names ; 
in the second, an insignificant oasis, the labours of the 
papyrus-seekers have resulted in locating about ten 
Ptolemaic communities* where literary authority justi- 
fied the placing of only three. How then are we to deal at 
present with the history of a region so populous as that 
of which Antioch was the capital, wherein too we are 
ignorant, not only of almost all the remains of the 
Hellenic civilisation, but also of the Aramaic, the more 
necessary of the two for the understanding of the ground 
on which Christianity arose ? 

If we penetrate into the interior of Asia, the darkness 
thickens. Where were the military Greek colonies with 
which Polybius says Media was girt? Where are the re- 
mains of the early Parthian power? Hekatompylos, its 
capital, has vanished from modern sight as completely as 
though it had never been. Alexander founded at least 
seven important colonies in what is now Afghanistan. No 
actual evidence has been discovered of the position of any 
one of these, although we may be pretty sure that modern 
Herat, Candahar, and Kelat-i-Ghilzai, not to say Kabul, 
stand on or near certain of their sites. North of the Oxus, 
where authorities attest the foundation of at least eight 
cities during Alexander's reign, we are hardly better off, 
in spite of the occupation of the country by a European 
power. A German engineer, von Schwarz, has been over 
the ground, equipped with a knowledge of the scanty 
literary authorities; but for want of power to excavate, 
and perhaps of an ‘archeological eye,’ he has adduced 
nothing but circumstantial topographical evidence—the 
sort of probability which depends on natural lines of 
communication, and natural adaptabilities for town life. 
Yet we know that not only have Alexander's foundations 
there, and perhaps also in the Merv oases, to be reckoned 





* Mr Grenfell’s geographical introduction to ‘Fayum Towns and their 
Papyri.’ (Egypt Exploration Fund, 1901.) 
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with, but such remains as the later Greeco-Bactrian king- 
dom, so prolific of coins, must have left behind it. Further, 
the Kabul district, and the lower valley of the Kabul 
River, have for many years past been yielding coins of 
Hellenistic types, and evidence of native workmanship in 
bronze, stone, and terra-cotta, strongly influenced by 
Hellenic traditions. And numerous as are the similar 
remains found in the Greco-Buddhist topes of north- 
west India and the Yusufsai country, now to a great 
extent gathered into the Museum of Lahore, the ‘ Hel- 
lenoid’ remains of Afghanistan, to judge from evidence 
obtained during British expeditions, seem to be still more 
numerous, and perhaps of more direct Hellenic pedigree. 
At present we must stand before this jetsam of Greece 
in idle wonder. For while the Hellenic character in the 
early Buddhist sculpture is obvious to the most casual 
eye, it has undergone modifications which put it outside 
the ordinary archzological canons. Its immediate parent- 
age and its date will be an insoluble enigma until the 
ground on which it is found shall have been examined 
with much greater minuteness than has yet been used. If 
we are to decide for Greeco-Buddhist art whether it was a 
direct outcome of Hellenistic colonisation,or was not rather 
a Greco-Roman importation ; whether it was the work 
of Greek artists, rather than of Indians who had been in 
the West, or of Indians who had accepted a western 
tradition filtered through Asia, we must know more 
about the small objects found in successive layers on the 
Buddhist sites, and especially the potsherds. There is, 
however, good hope that more.light will be turned before 
very long upon this period in the history of west and 
west central Asia. The Indian Government, inspired by 
the- scholarly sympathies of the present Viceroy, has 
appointed for .the first. time an Hellenic archeologist 
to the general directorate of the Archeological: Survey ; 
and there has been issued an international appeal for 
help towards the prosecution of excavation on the Greeco- 
Buddhist sites of the north-west, a work to which the 
Indian Government promises its support. 
But our Indian and home administrations might do 
more than this on occasion. It is one of the justest 
reproaches made against us in France, that in our Imperial 
expansion we do not sufficiently consider scientific inter- 
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ests. Military expeditions are sent from time to time 
into lands inaccessible to peaceful parties, but little 
thought is taken to attach to those expeditions men 
whose business it is to enlarge the bounds of human 
knowledge—easy and unobjectionable as such a course 
would be. Where war-correspondents are often an en- 
cumbrance, men of science, with their frequent linguistic 
capacity and habit of cultivating relations with native 
populations, might well be acceptable from the political 
point of view, while the services which they could render 
to knowledge are inestimable. Military expeditions are 
often enough made all but in vain. What have we to 
show, for example, for the occupation of Kabul and 
Kandahar? What shall we offer the world for over- 
running Pechili? Over Channel ‘they order this matter 
better.’ From a political point of view the first Napoleon's 
conquest of Egypt has been all undone; but the great 
survey, geographical, ethnological, and archeological, 
which his scientific attachés made in the valley of the 
Lower Nile, remains a lasting monument to the glory of 
France. It is long ago, and it was but for a year or two, 
that France occupied the Morea; but all later surveys of 
the peninsula have been built on the foundation she laid. 

We shall in all likelihood send armies often over the 
Indian frontiers, perhaps again into China, certainly to 
divers places in the centre of Africa. Must it depend on 
the chance sympathies and untrained eyes of engineer 
officers, with their hands full of military duties, or on 
the leisure of war-correspondents and commissariat con- 
tractors, whether the world shall have better knowledge 
of a dark place of the earth after the successful issue of 
an expedition than it had before? One does not hope 
for much. To support science, art, and letters in the 
grand style of the two Napoleons is utterly foreign to 
the tradition of bureaucracies. The last embers of. that 
Imperial fire are now dying even in France. Adminis- 
trative classes, whatever the sympathies of their in- 
dividual members, have always been collectively Philis- 
tine; and effective official encouragement of letters, art, 
and science has depended on predominant individuals, 
usually monarchs. What-the Napoleons did, in emulation 
of Louis XIV, the grandfather of the present German 
Emperor did while following the tradition of Frederick 
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the Great. William II now gives earnest of even better 
intentions, based on wider knowledge. We wish men of 
science could look with equal confidence to the high 
places of our own land. 

There is hope, too, but less, for those parts of nearer 
Asia which are still under Oriental rule. Persia has 
admitted French excavators; and, though little has been 
effected by them yet in the ill-governed south-western 
province, any concession by that Mullah-ridden Govern- 
ment to alien research is a gain. The construction of the 
German railway to Baghdad, if effected in the present 
Emperor’s lifetime, will be accompanied, as it has already 
been preceded, by German scholarly investigation. We 
may rest assured that Dr Koldewey’s expedition to Baby- 
lon is only the first of many German scientific enterprises. 
William II is quite aware that monuments can be erected 
more lasting than railways. The sympathy with which 
the late Shammar Emir of Nejd received the last men 
of science, Huber and Euting, who penetrated to his 
capital, encouraged hopes that all the scientific secrets of 
Arabia might soon be laid open. But Huber’s untimely 
death near Jidda at the hands of common robbers seems 
to have discouraged all imitators; and now that the 
great Mohammed ibn Rashid is gathered to his murdered 
fathers, and, under the weaker hand of his nephew, Nejd 
appears to be once more a theatre of internecine war, it 
cannot be expected that infidel men of peace should be 
able to do serious work in the great penineula. 

Upon the Ottoman Government no sure hope can be 
founded. Now it admits, oftener it refuses, with all the 
obstinacy that it dares employ, to admit scientific investi- 
gators within its territories. We may be sure that not 
only has it no sympathy with their work, but a most 
. active dislike of it ; and that nothing but political fear or 
political hope induces a grudging consent. This unreason- 
able attitude of suspicion and obscurantism is reinforced, 
it must be allowed, by a more reasonable, if not more 
excusable, plea, namely, that in a large part of the Otto- 
man dominion the personal safety of scientific parties 
cannot be guaranteed by the nominal authority. This is 
especially the case in the wide lands inhabited by Arabic- 
speaking populations, as excavators at Cyrene, at Niffer 
in Babylonia, and even in Palestine, have had reason to 
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know. It is hardly less the case where Kurds abound ; 
and a few miles from all large towns in the western 
provinces of the empire, the foreigner, camped for long 
in one place, and dispensing, as an excavator must dis- 
pense, considerable sums of money, is never safe from the 
attempts of brigands. 

For one reason or another no part. of Turkey is ground 
on which an archeological explorer would elect to work, 
if other ground nearly as promising were open to him. 
While certain tracts of the empire are practically closed, 
in none is it possible to institute an investigation for 
which continuity and complete freedom of action have to 
be assured for a considerable space of time. Such work 
as Professor Ramsay did in Asia Minor between 1878 and 
1891 was hampered, after he lost the powerful consular 
support of Sir Charles Wilson, by every kind of dis- 
couragement. To have always the expectation, and now 
and then the actual experience, of the seizure of all papers 
by any or every official, from a Vali to a Mudir, is not the 
condition in which a man of science can do his best work. 
Two generations of foreign ministers and ambassadors 
have not been able, by pressure on the Porte, to extend 
the liberty secured to science early in the last century 
by the liberation of Greece and the establishment of the 
Khedivate. The wonder is that so much exploration 
should actually have been done in the Ottoman dominion 
for the past sixty years, and that pioneers of science, 
mostly German, should still be prepared to carry on so 
uphill and dangerous a task. 
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Two celebrations have recently taken place on the 
Continent which have, perhaps in consequence of our 
preoccupation with military affairs, not aroused in this 
country the attention which they may fairly claim. They 
are triumphs of a kind, or at least marked stages in a 
career of triumph ; but the successes have been peaceful, 
and tended not to embitter nation against nation, but to 
unite the peoples in a common campaign of civilisation. 
These two events are the centenary of the foundation of 
the French Institute, in its final and complete form—for its 
beginnings go back far into the seventeenth century—and 
the bicentenary of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin. It 
is worth while to claim the patience of the English reader 
while we attempt briefly to explain what the effect of 
these great institutions has been on the growth of know- 
ledge, and to show that we in England might have been 
wiser had we more closely followed their example. 

It is to be feared that the majority of well-informed 
Englishmen have no very clear notion of the work of the 
continental Institutes. If one of our known writers 
speaks with admiration of the French Institute, his 
hearers are almost sure to think that he wants to set up 
in this country an imitation of the Académie Frangaise 
with its forty immortals, selected and laureate members 
of the literary class of Paris, great novelists or poets or 
essayists. A purely literary academy of this kind would 
serve no real purpose among us, although Matthew Arnold 
was disposed to sigh forit. It would not be possible here 
to select for special honour forty of our literary men ; and 
to assign to them a pension, as the French do, would be 
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carrying coals to Newcastle. In many things the French 
are more democratic than we; the French people has 
not the respect for title and lineage which prevails in 
England. But in literature, perhaps owing to the exist- 
ence of academic tradition, there is in France something 
like an oligarchy, while among us there is a pure and 
unlimited democracy. 

We certainly do not want a tinsel imitation of the 
Académie Frangaise; but that Academy is only one of 
five branches of the French Institute. The other branches 
are, the Académie des Sciences, containing mathematical 
and physical sections, the Académie des Beaux Arts, the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. The 
Académie des Sciences in some measure corresponds to 
our Royal Society, the Académie des Beaux Arts to our 
Royal Academy. But to the other two Academies, which 
deal with history, psychology, and sociology, there is 
nothing analagous in this country. Herein lies our 
weakness. The Institute is a single whole, has a common 
palace, administration, and library, and receives in all its 
branches state support. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
value of this unity, which constantly throws together men 
of learning and research whose paths are most diverse, 
which makes a focus and organising ground for every 
kind of scientific and learned enterprise, which implants 
in the minds of workers the great and inspiring conviction 
that all who devote themselves to the search for knowledge 
are members of one great organisation, an intellectual and 
moral clergy, devoted to the service of mankind, and to a 
perpetual warfare with ignorance and intellectual error. 

The literary Académie Francaise was founded by 
Richelieu in 1635, the Académie des Beaux Arts by 
Mazarin in 1648, the Académie des Sciences by Colbert in 
1666, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in 
1706. But it was in the stirring and boldly optimistic days 
of the First Republic that the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques came into existence; and at the 
same time the whole Institute was more closely bound 
together, and set forward in a determined spirit, and with 
words of fervid enthusiasm. The Directory of the 
Republic was ‘profoundly convinced that the happiness 
of the French people is inseparable from perfection in 
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science and art and the growth of all branches of human 
knowledge ; these alone can keep burning the sacred fire 
of liberty which they have lighted.’ Fervent hopes indeed, 
and destined to cool rapidly! Yet the French Institute 
has from that day to this held its own, and done end- 
less service to knowledge. The branch which dealt with 
moral and political science was abolished during the 
tyranny of Napoleon in 1803, but in 1832 it was re-estab- 
lished. At present the revenue contributed by the State 
to the Institute is not a few beggarly hundreds, but 
28,0007. a year, and it would not be easy to find among 
all the sums voted by the French nation another which 
does so much good and so little harm. The Institute 
furnishes prizes to encourage original investigations in 
science, including history, and it maintains a library and 
palace where savants can work and meet. It has founded 
and sustains academies in foreign cities, like the French 
Schools of Rome, Athens, and Cairo; and above all, it is 
valuable—as at one of the centenary meetings the Minister 
of Public Instruction strongly insisted—in maintaining 
the close relations of all branches of knowledge, and 
helping to spread a spirit of devotion to the cause of 
learning and science. 

The history of the French Institute has yet to be 
written. But of one of the smaller institutions which it 
has founded and supported, the French School at Athens, 
a most instructive history has recently been published by 
M. Radet. It is a remarkable record of the way in which 
the tendencies of an age triumph over the purposes of 
statesmen and set aside the plans of founders. Half a 
century ago the French School was established at Athens 
by Raoul-Rochette, Guigniaut, and other members of the 
Institute, who persuaded the Ministry to provide them 
with funds for the purpose by representing the necessity 
of combating English influence at Athens by all possible 
means. Thus a band of young men, under the leadership 
of Daveluy, was despatched to Athens in order that they 
might persuade the Greeks to learn the French language 
and to understand that the only civilisation worthy of 
the name was that which radiated from Paris. As has 
often happened, Greece conquered her invaders; and by 
degrees the school, which was to have been the source of 
a political propaganda, has become a place of higher study 
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—a college of history and archsology, through which have 
passed many of those who are now the chief lights of 
classical learning in France, and which has _ recently 
excavated, at the cost of France, the magnificent site 
of Delphi. 

A monumental history of the Academy of Berlin, which 
deals, like the French Institute, with the whole range of 
knowledge, from astronomy to philology and history, 
has been published by Professor Harnack, one of its most 
illustrious members. In a spirited introduction, Professor 
Harnack traces the intellectual movements which led 
to the rise of the great scientific academies of Europe. 
The Renascence had come to direct men’s minds to the 
forgotten splendour of the literature and art of Greece 
and Rome, and the Reformation had recalled the fervid 
inspiration and faith of the early Church. Both together 
had shattered the ecclesiastical crust which had formed 
over the activities of the European nations, and set them 
forward in a new and long career. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century a new and powerful tendency 
made its appearance, a growing belief in the value of 
truth, of exact method, of scientific demonstration. This 
was especially furthered by the great growth which had 
taken place in mathematical, physical, and astronomical 
science, a growth to which England, in the days of 
Newton, powerfully contributed. As the exact sciences 
were developed and became more complicated, the feeling 
arose that the universities, which were mainly concerned 
with education, and were besides distinctly conservative 
in tone, required to be supplemented by great and or- 
ganised institutions, the primary object of which should 
be the advancement of knowledge rather than its diffu- 
sion. The oldest of the extant European Academies is 
that of the Lincei at Rome, founded in 1603, which still 
flourishes after many vicissitudes and some periods of 
suspended animation. The Royal Society of London fol- 
lowed in 1662, and the Académie des Sciences of Paris in 
1666. Thus Berlin was by no means the pioneer of the 
movement; its Academy was not finally constituted until 
1700. 

The fact that the representative Academy of Germany 
was founded in Berlin, rather than in Dresden or Hanover, 
was the result of circumstances. Its origination was due 
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to one of the greatest and most restless of human intel- 
ligences, Leibnitz. He was full of large but sometimes 
chimerical plans; one for uniting the Romanist and 
Protestant Confessions; another for establishing a state 
supervision of books, which should allow none to be 
published but such as contained discoveries at once 
new and useful to the community. After visiting Paris, 
Leibnitz was smitten with the desire to form a German 
Academy of Sciences on the model of that of Colbert. He 
vainly urged his plan on the Governments of Saxony, 
Austria, and Russia. Prussia at the time seemed too back- 
ward in civilisation to be the scene of so enlightened an 
institution. But when the heir of the Great Elector 
brought to Berlin, as his bride, Sophia, daughter of the 
Elector of Hanover, a descendant of our James I, she 
introduced to the somewhat boorish Court of Brandenburg 
a higher refinement. As Frederick II, her grandson, wrote, 
‘Cette Princesse amena en Prusse lesprit de la société, la 
vraie politesse, et l’amour des arts et des sciences.’ Among 
other distinguished men whom she attracted to Berlin was 
Leibnitz, and in her support he at last found means for 
carrying out his plan of a great academy of learning and 
science. But to few founders, perhaps to none, is it ever 
given to discern from the first whither the institutions 
which they found will tend. Leibnitz no doubt at the 
time held in his mind, not only more knowledge, but a 
keener sense of the intellectual changes which were 
coming over the world than any other man. But even 
he saw but in part. Some of the functions which he would 
fain have assigned to the Academy fell away from it in 
time, while others which he had not anticipated gradually 
came within its province. 

Comparing the Academy in the days of its foundation 
with the form which it assumed when taken in hand and 
reconstituted by Frederick the Great, Dr Harnack observes 
that three of the original purposes had become obscured. 
The first of these was the religious purpose—that of up- 
holding the cause of the Protestant religion, and spreading 
it among surrounding peoples. The second object was to 
promote the service of the state of Prussia; the third was 
to purify and propagate the German language. As these 
more local and narrow objects fell into the background, 
their place was taken by the broad and catholic passion 
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for the advancement of knowledge. It came to be felt 
that the public good was best served by the spread of exact 
knowledge and reasonable thought, and that men of science 
and of letters were then most useful to the State when 
they attended most completely to their own work, with- 
out too strict regard to consequences. We have here once 
more, and on a greater scale, the moral enforced by the 
history of the French School of Athens. It is a truth 
which perhaps no one has so clearly set forth as Auguste 
Comte, that, just as a small rudder, when steadily pressed 
in one direction, will bring round the largest ship, so man’s 
faculty of true and straight thinking, small as its influ- 
ence may seem at any given moment, yet in the long run, 
by its quiet and uniform influence, will have far greater 
effect on the course of civilisation than the violent im- 
pulses and the warring motives which generally actuate 
humanity. 

The Academy of Frederick consisted of four classes or 
sections: (1) experimental philosophy or natural science ; 
(2) mathematics and astronomy; (3) speculative philo- 
sophy ; (4) antiquities, history, and language. The third 
of these sections was an addition due to the rise of the 
philosophy of Wolff. When one considers the splendid out- 
burst of philosophy in Germany during the century which 
followed, one can understand how important the addition 
was. In the pages of Professor Harnack may be traced 
the subsequent fortunes of the Academy. In the time of 
Frederick the cosmopolitan spirit had prevailed so far 
that the proceedings of the society were carried on in 
French. It was not possible that this should endure long ; 
and the national German uprising in the days of Napoleon 
had an effect in imparting more of a national spirit even 
to learned institutions. In those days the leading spirits 
of the Academy were the Humboldts, Wolff, Niebuhr, and 
Schleiermacher—a splendid galaxy of talent, who changed 
in many ways the constitution as fixed by Frederick. 

We have not space to record these vicissitudes in 
detail ; and, interesting as is the history of the Prussian 
Academy, its lessons cannot be directly applied in other 
countries where government is less completely centralised, 
and learned men less accustomed to a rigorous discipline. 
But it must be allowed that, on the whole, the Academy of 
Berlin has nobly carried out the academic ideal. Many 
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more recent foundations—the Academies of Munich, Gét- 
tingen, Leipzig, Stockholm, and Turin, for example—have 
been constituted largely on its model; and a splendid 
succession of men of science and letters, from the days of 
Leibnitz and Jablonski to those of Virchow and Momm- 
sen, have carried its fame into all lands. 

The Institutes and Academies, and other learned or 
scientific societies, which exist in nearly all the capitals 
and many of the great university towns of the Continent, 
include all knowledge in their scope, but none of them 
has a purely ornamental and literary branch like the 
Académie Francaise. Usually they have two branches, 
the one devoted to the science of nature, to mathe- 
matical, physical, and biological studies; the other to the 
science of man, to the whole range of sciences beginring 
with anthropology and ending in sociology, which is so 
fast rising in importance and improving in organisation. 
This human and historic side of Academies is called by 
various names in various places ; at Berlin and Vienna the 
philosophic and historic side, at Géttingen and Leipzig the 
philologic and historic side, at Rome the moral sciences. 
At Munich the Academy is divided into three sections, the 
physical, the philosophic and philologic, and the historic. 
But whatever be the special terms used, all the great 
European Academies recognise the essential and indis- 
putable truth that the realm of ordered knowledge—of 
science—falls naturally into two parts, whereof one deals 
with nature and the other with human activities. This 
natural division has, in England, made itself felt in that 
institution which is our greatest centre of research, the 
British Museum. When, some twenty years ago, it 
became necessary to remove part of the collections at 
Bloomsbury to the new site at South Kensington, those 
collections quite naturally fell into two groups. The 
specimens belonging to natural history went to the new 
museum, while the anthropological, historic, and artistic 
treasures remained in Bloomsbury. Man and nature are 
necessarily the two centres about which, in the form of 
an ellipse, gathers the mass of human knowledge. 

If one asks what good has come to the human sciences 
from their stricter organisation, especially in Germany, 
the answer is overwhelming. The state of things in 
which a savant could, by his private efforts, greatly extend 
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the field of the knowledge of history and of social law is 
fast coming to anend. We are entering on a century in 
which co-operation, amalgamation, practical socialism, is 
becoming as necessary in learning as in public and busi- 
ness life. Sir John Evans, in his presidential address to 
the Society of Arts in the year 1900, said: 


‘The present condition of science is certainly due to the 
organised efforts of such societies as the Royal Society and its 
subordinate societies in this and other countries. They secure 
public recognition for science and those who pursue it; they 
prevent overlapping, serve to deter different men from 
working on the same lines, and bring influence to bear on 
the public and on the Government. Any individual is less 
powerful by himself than when he is associated with others 
seeking the same object. An active society is a corporation 
with a perpetual succession, and it never dies. The work 
carried on by an isolated student ceases at his death, but the 
work done by a number of students associated together goes 
on and on.’ 


While in England this association in work has been 
mainly confined to the natural sciences, through want of 
organisation of those dealing with man, abroad great 
enterprises for extending our knowledge of man and his 
works have centred in the Academies. Take, for instance, 
the field of classical studies, of which most educated 
Englishmen have some small knowledge. The Academies 
of Germany have given to the world, or are in the course 
of giving us, in great part owing to the influence of 
Professor Mommsen, an astounding series of collective 
works, in each of which some class of remains of the 
civilisation of Greece or of Rome is put together in the 
most complete way by the combined efforts of many 
scholars. There is the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, the 
Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, the Corpus of Byzantine 
Historians, the Corpus of Sarcophagi, of Attic Sepulchral 
Monuments, of Greek Coins, of Greek Terra-Cottas, and 
several others. Great works like these can only be carried 
out under two conditions, when scholars are organised, 
and when the State provides funds. Such funds are 
required to meet expenses, not to provide the (almost 
nominal) payments to the scholars who devote the leisure 
of their lives to the production of such monuments of 
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learning and research. The best scholars of Germany are 
proud to give their best years for the advancement of 
knowledge. But no small society, and no publisher, can 
organise the labour involved in the production of a 
Corpus. 

But we have not exhausted the list of the historical 
works produced by the Berlin Academy.* There is the 
edition of Aristotle, and of the Greek Commentaries on 
Aristotle, the Prussian State records of the eighteenth 
century, monumental editions of the works of Ibn Saad, 
Kant, Humboldt. Due to the support of the same institu- 
tion is the new edition of Greek Christian writers of the 
first three centuries. In 1897 the Academy voted 7500/. - 
for various publications and expeditions of a scientific 
character, about half the money going to the support of 
work in natural science, and about half to the support of 
historic and ethnographic investigations. In addition, 
the Academy has had an indirect influence, through the 
activity of institutions which stand in a filial relation to 
it, on such undertakings as the German Schools of Rome 
and Athens, the magnificent excavations at Olympia, 
the investigation of the Roman frontier in Germany, and 
the publication of materials for German history. 

England, as we have seen, started quite as early as 
the other nations of Europe on what we may call the 
academic career; but it is a curious fact that the course 
pursued by the Royal Society has been markedly different 
from that which has been followed by the Academies of 
Paris and Berlin. From the first it has manifested a 
tendency, which has become more and more pronounced 
with time, to confine its activities to the sciences of 
nature, and to set aside those of which the history and 
the mind of man are the subjects. In earlier volumes of 
the Philosophical Transactions we find a certain propor- 
tion of historical and philological papers. A tradition, 
even now not extinct, has prevailed of electing as Fellows 
a few representatives of learning and historical research. 
But the notion that the sciences which deal with man are 
as important as those which deal with nature, require as 
much research, and need as much organisation and 





* We have to thank Dr Kohnke, librarian of the Academy of Berlin, for 
the information which follows. 
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encouragement, has never been accepted by the Royal 
Society. 

The same bias has marked other English societies and 
institutions which have made some endeavour to deal with 
a wide field of knowledge. The British Association, which 
started in 1831, has a more democratic and less exclusive 
character than the Academies of Science, since its object 
is not only to bring together men of special attainments, 
but also to interest the general public in scientific dis- 
covery, and to furnish information to those who may put 
it to practical account. The British Association worthily 
occupies the field of physical and of biological science ; 
but its attitude towards the historical or human branches 
of knowledge, though well-meant, is not altogether 
enlightened or defensible. It devotes a section to ethno- 
graphy or anthropology, under which head are included 
physiological researches into brain and bones, as well as 
archzological researches into primitive art, custom, and 
language. Another section is that of economics, the 
branch of history and investigation which is concerned 
with the production and distribution of wealth being 
unfairly cut off from all the other parallel branches of 
knowledge. Lately a section has been added which deals 
with education. This seems to be a most unfortunate 
departure, not because education is not worthy of any 
amount of serious discussion, but because it is only by a 
misconception that education can be called one of the 
branches of science. It is not primarily a matter of 
research but of practice. But the whole vast fields of 
history, of philosophy, and of philology are not touched 
by the British Association ; quite rightly, no doubt, since 
it has quite enough to do otherwise. At the same time, 
the exclusion of these studies tends to foster the common 
opinion that they are outside the field of science. 

In the same way the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street has become almost exclusively an institution for 
furthering the natural sciences. It is true that lectures— 
often excellent lectures—on branches of history and of 
art are given in the theatre of the Institution, but, as 
a living and a working force, it tells only in the direction 
of physics, chemistry, and biology. 

It is a curious and a suggestive fact that the National 
Academy of America, founded not long ago, has in similar 
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fashion concerned itself almost exclusively with natural 
science. Small blame to the researchers who, finding an 
instrument ready to their hand, make use of it to good 
purpose ; but, if the adherents of the human sciences are 
thus in England and America elbowed out of the great 
scientific institutions, it would appear that they should 
combine on their own account to form societies to do 
the work which is at present not done. 

From time to time efforts have been made in England 
to complete the orb of knowledge by instituting fresh 
organisations intended specially to promote such studies 
as are concerned with the human mind ; but unfortunately 
none of these efforts has been attended with full success. 
In the eighteenth century the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Society of Arts, and the Royal Society of Literature all 
came into being. These societies are still active, and some 
of them have done good work. But no one of them 
possesses or ever has possessed the ample funds, the 
prestige, the intellectual authority which should cause it 
to be regarded as a true embodiment of English learning 
and research; and none of them has made any effort to 
extend the field of its operations so far as to include all 
knowledge of man in his psychologic and historic relations. 
Moreover, none of them is supported by the State. What 
we want in this country is an institution corresponding 
to the Académie des Inscriptions and the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques in Paris, to the historical 
side of the Akademie der Wissenschaften in Berlin, to 
the department of the Lincei in Rome which deals with 
‘scienze morali.’ It should no longer be possible to say 
that England shares with Turkey, and with Turkey alone 
among European Powers, the discredit of having no recog- 
nised and state-supported Academy dedicated to the pro- 
gress of knowledge in what concerns man and society. 

These facts have been made clearer to us, and their 
moral enforced, by the efforts which have recently been 
made to promote an international association of Academies 
of Science. In 1899 there was held at Wiesbaden, on the 
invitation of the Academy of Berlin, a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the principal scientific Institutes, with a view 
to the closer federation of learned and scientific workers 
throughout the world. A more formal meeting was held 
in Paris in April 1901, at which important discussions 
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and consultations took place. Some of the meetings held 
were attended by all delegates; but it was found con- 
venient, in case of most discussions, to sit in two sections, 
the one concerned with the sciences of nature, the other 
with the human sciences. As soon as that division took 
place, the unfortunate position of Great Britain became 
clear. For whereas in the department of natural science 
she was represented, and worthily represented, by a 
deputation from the Royal Society, there was found no 
association or society which could be regarded as fairly 
representing historical, philological, and philosophical 
studies in Great Britain. 

The resolutions passed by the assembled delegates were 
of some importance. The Academies of Paris and Berlin 
agreed jointly to produce a complete edition of the works 
of Leibnitz, who, two centuries ago, tried to found such an 
alliance of Academies as is now taking place. The delegates 
agreed to urge upon their respective Governments arrange- 
ments by which important historical documents should 
be communicated and archives lent by one country to 
another. A plan of Sir David Gill, Astronomer of the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the measurement by international 
agreement of degrees of latitude on a line drawn from 
north to south through Africa, received universal appro- 
bation, as did a bold project of the English Royal Society 
for the compilation year by year of a complete index of 
all papers in natural science published in all parts of the 
world. The practical results of far-reaching plans such 
as these will be great. 

There is also another side to the matter. Ata time 
when a painful and protracted war exercises our minds, 
and when in every country of the Continent England has 
become the object of constant attack and reviling, is it 
not pleasant to turn to the records of plans for common 
work in the interests of knowledge to be carried on by 
members of all nations? In the realm of science Chau- 
vinism disappears. War sets nation against nation. Our 
fathers thought that the spread of industry and commerce 
would break the war-spirit and produce amity between 
peoples. But alas! this expectation has proved but 
illusory ; and it now appears that no cause of international 
dislike and hostility is more potent than commercial 
rivalry. Even religion, which used to be a bond between 
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England, Holland, and Germany, seems no longer to act 
as a peaceful force. But science still tends, with a gentle 
but continued pressure, to bring together men of different 
nations. The British and the French chemist, the British 
and the German philologist, the British and the Italian 
archzologist meet together in the friendliest spirit in the 
midst of national jealousy and rivalry, and feel a common 
impulse in that desire for the increase of knowledge which 
is the life-breath of modern research, an increase which, 
when the field of knowledge is more completely mapped 
out, may be furthered by almost every worker who has 
time and patience to devote to the pursuit. 

The Association of Academies does not, however, 
satisfy some ardent spirits. One of these, a Hungarian 
schoolmaster named Kemény, has published a project 
for a great International Academy which is not only to 
comprise all knowledge, but to include all nations.* He 
endows it with a revenue of four millions of francs, and 
makes the seat of it the central city of Berne. It is to 
produce indexes of all knowledge and, in some unexplained 
way, to stop the issue of unneeded books. Mr Kemény’s 
plans are not practical. It is hard to see in what way an 
international library at Berne would be more convenient 
to students than the existing libraries at Paris, London, 
and other great cities. And since, as Sir John Evans has 
clearly shown, a central society cannot supersede, but 
only organise and correlate the activities of specialist 
societies, it is evident that a world-academy would be 
reduced to helplessness by its own size and the variety of 
its activities. Moreover, the language difficulty is insuper- 
able. Yet the notion is generous; and perhaps, after all, 
Mr Kemény may be marking a road along which we shall 
at some future time make progress. 

The next meeting of the associated Academies is to be 
held in London in 1904. The summary which we have given 
points to the conclusion that, when that meeting takes 
place, we English ought to have found some way of repre- 
senting in it the interests of English philosophical, philo- 
logical, and historical studies. Some powerful society 
should be formed to deal with that one hemisphere, as it 
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may be called, in the world of human knowledge which 
these studies represent. The very phrase ‘historic or 
philosophic science’ has at present in this country an exotic 
air. We hear a great deal about the spread of science, of 
the conflict between science and religion, of the teaching 
of science at schools and universities ; but what we are 
thinking of is always the science of nature rather than 
of man. We do not reflect that science is not, cannot 
be, anything save ‘ordered knowledge’; and knowledge 
requires as much ordering and method in the field of 
historic research as in the field of biological or astrono- 
mical research. It requires as much method, but in our 
country it has not had as much method; and this is the 
reason why, in most branches of historic research, though 
our teachers and experts are as able as those of Germany, 
we have of late fallen below the German level. 

It would be well if the mischief stopped at confusions 
of phrase and faulty classifications of studies. But the 
mistake about words spreads, as such mistakes usually do, 
to things. Abroad every investigator—be he historian, 
philologist, sociologist, or what not—may have a proud 
consciousness that he is a servant of science, that the 
realm of knowledge is essentially one, and that in what 
province of that realm he toils is a matter of comparative 
unimportance. He belongs to an army; and whether he 
has to storm the enemy’s camp or merely to guard a 
rampart he is an honourable soldier in the host of light. 
The great and inspiring thought of the unity of science, 
of ordered knowledge, is often denied to the investigator 
in this country. He even learns to think of ‘science’ as 
a somewhat grovelling pursuit, concerned only with 
material things, and tending to the neglect of the intel- 
lectual and ethical nature of man; while, on the other 
hand, the biologist, confident in the proved efficacy of the 
methods of ‘ science,’ is apt to carry them unchanged into 
the field of human investigation, and to impede the course 
of true knowledge by hasty theories based on insufficient 
views of the nature of man and society. Such are the 
practical revenges worked in our country by the want of 
clear and consistent thinking. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that these confusions 
are unknown out of England. The superior simplicity 
and precision of the sciences which deal with nature must 
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everywhere prejudice those who pursue them against the 
more complicated and the less experimental or mathe- 
matical studies which have man for their object. Pro- 
nounced materialists will even deny the applicability of 
the term science to the vague and less easily formulated 
results of the historian and the moralist ; but more open- 
minded thinkers will always see that every branch of 
knowledge must be pursued by its own methods. In the 
Academies of the Continent, at all events, the sciences 
which deal with man have now gained a secure and 
undisputed position. 

The nineteenth century has witnessed the complete 
emancipation of natural science from metaphysical guid- 
ance, and its immense progress in all directions in the 
interpretation of nature, of our material surroundings in 
general. But man after all is greater than his surround- 
ings, and the knowledge of man has an interest, and a 
bearing upon conduct and happiness, greater than can 
belong to any study of merely material things. ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man.’ By degrees, owing to 
the lead given by the studies which deal with nature, 
methods far better adapted for the discovery of truth are 
being introduced into the studies which concern man. 
From anthropology, which lies at the basis of them, to 
the branches of history which deal with man’s highest 
and noblest activities, the idea of development, the dis- 
belief in cataclysms, the respect for proved fact, however 
disagreeable, the distrust of a priori views, however 
attractive, are rapidly making way and gradually modi- 
fying the mental attitude of all investigators. To further 
this movement is to work in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and for an assured future. The only way in 
which the growth of a superficial materialism can be 
finally checked is by showing that the higher powers and 
functions of man will bear the cold light of a reasonable 
investigation, and establish their right to a place in the 
order of the universe. If this be the case, what greater 
service can be rendered to the rising generation than the 
organisation of the historical and philosophical sciences, 
the improvement of their methods, and the bringing 
together of the dispersed students who in England are 
devoted to their pursuit. 

In London, though there is as yet no fully organised 
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university, there is probably a larger number of earnest 
and able historical investigators than exists in any other 
city in the world. London is the great home of the 
‘Learned Societies.’ It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the value of these societies, not only in the work which 
they produce, which is in fact very uneven in quality, but 
especially in the way in whichthey help individual workers, 
and give them a purpose in life. The societies have an 
abounding vitality and energy. Their great drawbacks 
are that they constantly overlap in a manner that is waste- 
ful of time and force, and that, as a rule, they are unable 
to keep up a high standard in their publications. The 
better trained members of the societies being usually 
closely occupied, they have a tendency to fall under the 
control of less learned members who have leisure and 
energy, while their shortness of funds often makes them 
dependent on the imperfectly enlightened benefactor. 
All the defects of these societies might be diminished, 
and their force increased tenfold if they were organised, 
or in some way connected with some central institution, 
whose lead they could follow, and whose activities they 
could support. 

One of the most obvious ways, and certainly the most 
English way, of organising the learned societies of Lon- 
don would be that each should appoint certain delegates 
who should meet in order to establish in concert a central 
bureau. If there were a dweller in London who had the 
requisite knowledge, and a great capacity for organisation, 
he might succeed in making the dream a reality, in per- 
suading the detached societies to extend their interests 
and to contribute from their funds towards the establish- 
ment of a great library and the payment of organising 
secretaries. Than such a way of proceeding none could be 
more consonant to the nature of our representative institu- 
tions, or more educative of the mass of our learned workers. 
Life and talent could not be expended in a more useful or 
amore noble way. But when one reflects on the ability, 
the tact, and the leisure which would be required to en- 
sure success in such an enterprise, one is obliged to think 
that. a simpler and less obstructed way must be sought 
for. The practical alternative seems to be the direct 
establishment of an academy of historic, philosophic, and 
philologic studies. It is no part of the purpose of this 
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paper to enquire how this should be set about. It is 
known that this practical question is engaging the atten- 
tion of some of our most prominent men of letters. 

Scholars in England have so long lived without organi- 
sation that at first they scarcely realise what it means. 
When the notion of a new central institution is set before 
one of our savants, his first observation is apt to be, ‘I do 
not see how it would ‘help me.’ And the second observa- 
tion will be, ‘They are sure to elect the wrong men.’ 
Unless workers can rise above this merely personal aspect 
of the matter, and unless they can realise that knowledge 
is one great republic, of which it is our highest privilege 
to be worthy citizens, nothing good in the way of the 
organisation of research can be done. No doubt at first 
some of the best men might be overlooked, and the funds 
of the institution might not always be employed in the 
best way. But the great, the all-important matter is to 
bring some working scheme to the birth. Friction would 
soon rub away eccentricities ; in working, the best methods 
would have a natural advantage which would secure their 
triumph over difficulties. 

In conclusion, we may briefly summarise the chief 
advantages which belong to the continental Academies of 
Historic Science, some of which, at all events, would bear 
transplanting to the somewhat bleak but yet invigorating 
intellectual atmosphere of England. 

First comes the recognition of merit. The path of the 
student must almost always be steep and lonely; he must 
devote months and years to work of which the results 
may seem but small. He may easily be so placed as to 
have communion with but few kindred spirits, while the 
study, which is necessarily a weariness to the flesh, grinds 
out of him the power of facile enjoyment, and makes 
him sensitive to praise or blame. Recognition by some 
authoritative body of the quality of his work affords him 
a solace in the present and inspires him with energy for 
the future. Honorary degrees at universities are suitable 
rewards, but they are seldom given except to those who 
have already attained high reputation. But the great 
Academies may seek out and recognise, in some way or 
other, younger men who have done, or are doing, good 
work, inconspicuous though it may be. Such honour 
coming to an Englishman from a foreign Institute has 
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been felt by many to be most encouraging and helpful ; 
but there does not seem to be any reason why we should 
trust in this matter entirely to continental recognition. 

Secondly, in an age when specialism is becoming a 
great danger, when there is a tendency among workers 
not to look beyond the limits of the particular field of 
their labours, the Academies are valuable as affording 
ready means for intercommunion of savants. Many of 
their meetings are plenary, at which all members are 
expected. And in the libraries and salons of the Academy 
buildings savants who are working in different parts of 
the same domain meet naturally, and find points of 
contact, or combine to take common action in the face 
of some impending difficulty. 

Thirdly, the Academies are able to speak with autho- 
rity in matters social and historic, and to advise or to 
remonstrate with their Governments when the interests 
of learning are involved. The Academies of Paris and 
Berlin are in frequent communication with the Ministers 
of State, who greatly value their advice. In England the 
Royal Society has influence; but matters of history, 
language, criticism or philosophy are not within its 
province. No doubt the Government would receive sound 
advice on many points, if asked for, from such bodies ‘as 
the Society of Antiquaries or the heads of departments 
in the British Museum. But we must venture to speak 
plainly on an unpleasant topic, and say that the inertness 
of the Government in regard to historical monuments, 
and the want of appreciation of ancient remains shown 
under British rule in India, in Egypt, in Cyprus, clearly 
proved that it is not enough to be ready to advise the 
Government when consulted, but that it is most desirable 
to bring pressure to bear upon the authorities in England 
and the English possessions, in order to put a stop to 
abuses which are only too notorious. When we contrast 
the way in which historic remains are protected in the 
Crimea with the way in which they are at the mercy of 
all comers in North-West India, we see that there are 
matters in which the sense of the whole educated world 
would decide that Russia is far more ‘civilised than 
England. 

Fourthly, the Academies have great effect in the 
organisation of research, in the minimising of the sad 
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waste of time and power which occurs when students 
undertake unsuitable work, or do again what has already 
been well done. How much labour is thus thrown away 
in London, few know. But for the advice and help of the 
officials of the British Museum, still more would be lost. 

Fifthly, the organisation of research, and the en- 
couragement of such branches of it as seem likely to 
be of special service, are, in the continental Academies, 
largely carried out through their control of funds. They 
propose every year subjects for treatises, and award 
prizes to the papers which they judge the best; or they 
make grants for the payment of expenses of research, 
Many real scholars are in all countries prevented from 
doing valuable work by the impossibility of finding the 
means for carrying it on; and many tasks of the greatest 
importance are delayed, while the necessary material for 
them is day by day perishing for the want of endowment. 
The endowment of research has been in recent years 
adopted to a considerable extent at Oxford and Cambridge, 
but much still remains to be done; and it has recently 
been made plain on several occasions how inadequately 
provided are the wealthiest of our British universities for 
carrying on higher studies in a manner suited to modern 
requirements. 

Continental ways are often very different from ours. 
In many respects the peoples of the Continent stand 
together on one side of a line, and Britain, America, and 
the British Colonies on the other side. But if there be 
one common quality which is found among the educated 
classes of all countries it is the mental attitude which 
has been produced by the great progress taking place in 
science on all sides, and which is to be found, not only 
in Europe and America, but in India and Japan. Institu- 
tions which agree with that attitude are likely to be of 
use wherever they are set up. There seems therefore no 
reason why the notion of an Academy of Historical, 
Philological, and Philosophical Studies should not be 
planted on this side the English Channel, to produce here 
also some of the fruits which it has brought forth abun- 
dantly in all lands between Paris and St Petersburg, and 
from Stockholm to Madrid. 
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Art. VI—SIENKIEWICZ AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


1. Ogniem i Mieczem (With Fire and Sword), 1884: Potop 
(The Deluge), 1886: Pan Wolodyjowski, 1888: Quo 
Vadis, 1896. By Henry Sienkiewicz. 

2. Dziect Szatana (Children of Satan), 1897: Homo 
Sapiens, 1898. By Stanislaus Przybyszewski. 

3. Komedyantka (The Actress), 1896: Ziemia obiecana 
(The Promised Land), 1899. By Ladislaus Rejmont. 

4. Inudzi Bezdomni (The Homeless Race), 1899. By 
Stephen Zeromski. 

5. Na Kresach laséw (On the Skirts of the Forest), 1894: 
W Matni (In the Toils), 1897. By Wenceslaus Sie- 
roszewski. 


Watvine the question whether, as a possible factor in 
European politics, Polish nationality is by this time quite 
dead, we may safely assert that in other directions it still 
gives evident signs of life. Chopin, Moniuszko, Rubinstein 
in the past, and in our days Reszke and Paderewski, have 
earned well-deserved renown as musicians. Modrzejewska, 
not many years ago, took the London stage by storm. 
The names of the painters Matejko and Siemieradzki are 
not unknown to the artistic world; nor are those of 
Olszewski and Madame Sklodowska-Curie less familiar to 
physicists and chemists. Every one has heard, if perhaps 
with slightly sceptical wonder, of the marvellous inven- 
tions of Szczepanik ; and latterly the immense success of 
one particular novel has made the whole English-speak- 
ing public acquainted with the name of Sienkiewicz.* 
Literary excellence shows the vitality of a race far 
more surely than the stage, or science, or even music and 
the plastic arts, for all these are in a great measure 
international. The language of a nation is its blood, so 
to speak; and a people whose literature is flourishing 
cannot be near death. We have been told, and have every 
reason to believe, that in Prussian Poland there is a 
noticeable revival of the language; men whose diction 
was formerly disfigured by uncouth Germanisms, now 
speak pure idiomatic Polish ; and this revival is univer- 





* It may be worth while to note that this well-known name is pro- 
nounced thus—Sheng-ki-é-veetch. 
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sally ascribed to the enthusiastic eagerness with which 
Sienkiewicz's novelsare read, Let us add that the kindred 
nature of all the Slav tongues has rendered Sienkiewicz’s 
creations familiar to many an alien; and that, whilst the 
schoolboys of Warsaw are still forbidden to speak their 
native language, it is read and enjoyed by men of Musco- 
vite blood as far east as the Volga, and as far north as 
Archangel. 

So great a triumph—far more important to the very 
existence of an oppressed race than can be imagined by 
those who never knew what oppression means—may well 
arouse some interest in the literary achievements of 
Sienkiewicz. But is he a master unrivalled and companion- 
less, @ mere monument in a desert? or have we in’ him 
the culminating expression of a movement coming from 
the inner life of the nation itself? This question we shall 
endeavour to answer in the following pages. 

Not to mention a number of short. tales and sketches, 
some of them masterly both in design and treatment, 
Henry Sienkiewicz has written: ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ 
‘The Deluge, ‘Pan Wolodyjowski, and ‘The Teutonic 
Knights, romances dealing with various periods of Polish 
history; ‘The Polaniecki Family,’ and ‘Without Principles’ 
(Bez dogmatu), both on lines very similar to Bourget’s 
psychological novels; and latterly he has broken new 
ground in his ‘Quo Vadis,’ to which, we understand, he is 
now preparing to add a tale of the times of Julian the 
Apostate. All these have been translated into English. 
Considering that the translator has laboured on with 
untiring zeal for many a year, meeting with but slight 
material encouragement until quite lately, it seems almost 
ungrateful to hint at shortcomings in a work of so much 
goodwill and perseverance, the more so, as we note a 
decided progress in the latest volumes, Still, in justice to 
the originals, a few remarks must be made. The readers 
of these translations ought never to forget that Sienkiewicz 
is a master of style, an artist enamoured of form ; and that 
he has drawn to the utmost on the resources of an exceed- 
ingly rich language. If these merits are not always 
discernible in the translation, of how many translations 
can it be said that they are equal in style to their originals ? 
Apart from this, however, we often meet with expressions, 
clear enough to a Pole, but rendered with such literal 
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fidelity as to have no meaning for an Englishman, as, 
for example, the ancient and stately form of salutation, 
‘Ozolem,’ which appears in English as, ‘With the fore- 
head.’ American turns of speech are also not unfrequent, 
and the slangy flavour they give to the style is especially 
jarring in a tale of the times of Nero. But while we note 
these defects, we must confess that the difficulties were 
enormous, possibly insuperable; and certainly, if the 
works of Sienkiewicz had waited for an interpreter who, 
to a thorough knowledge of Polish, added a mastery of 
English prose, they might have had to wait a long time. 

Among the productions of Sienkiewicz’s pen, we do not 
intend to discuss the two psychological novels, ‘ Without 
Principles’ and ‘The Polaniecki Family,’ not that they 
are inferior to the best of their genre, but because we do 
not like the genre itself. In these works we cannot but 
admire the delicate cleverness of the dialogues, the variety 
and truth of the characters described, and above all, the 
penetration shown in the author's cunning analysis of 
motives and passions. We admit that every good novel 
ought to be as psychological, let us say, as Shakespeare’s 
dramas ; but it should not be moreso, A book containing 
action which excites a lively interest is, after all, a literary 
failure if it continually stops to point out the secret 
working of the springs on which the action depends ; and 
the more elaborately this is done, the worse is the net 
result. We abstain, therefore, from discussing this side 
of Sienkiewicz’s talent. His psychological novels, taken 
as such, are little if at all inferior to those of Bourget. 
Taken merely as pictures of contemporary Polish society, 
they are exquisite; daintily humorous, with a dash of satire, 
not without pathos at times, and always written with 
the easy elegance of a man of the world. 

We pass on to the historical novels, and in particular 
to the great Trilogy—those three books * which tell of the 
disastrous times that began with the great Cossack re- 
bellion (1647) and ended with Sobieski’s victories. We 
must say frankly that, no matter in how good a transla- 
tion, they have little chance of winning popularity with 
English readers. The average cultured Englishman may 





* The Trilogy consists of ‘Ogniem i Mieczem,’ ‘ Potop,’ and ‘Pan Wolo- 
dyjowski.’ \ 
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certainly be aware that, in the days of the Tudors, Poland 
was a vast kingdom that stretched from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, from near Berlin to not far from Moscow. He 
will have heard of Sobieski, and the name of Kosciuszko 
—tmisspelt in a line of Campbell—will occur to his memory; 
but of Polish history, life, and custom, he is likely to know 
much less than about the Mahrattas or the Bengalis. This 
is natural; but it follows that the very qualities which 
have in these works enraptured the whole Polish nation 
are to him mere stumbling-blocks. Events of history as 
familiar to every Pole as the Wars of the Roses or the 
Spanish Armada to a Board-school pupil, would, if hinted 
atin the course of a sentence, render it enigmatical. Often 
ten notes or more to a page would be required to explain 
customs or proverbs that for a native of Poland need 
no explanation. And the names !—Skrzetuski, Mokrski, 
Zacwilichowski and hundreds of others still more crabbed 
—they are known to history; perhaps their families still 
exist ; perhaps the reader is himself acquainted or allied 
with them, and is proud to find them blazoned there. But 
to an Englishman they seem as barbarously unpronounce- 
able as the names of Houghton, Iddesleigh, Brougham, 
or Wriothesley must appear to a Pole unacquainted with 
English. What makes most for the success of the originals 
is fatal to their right appreciation when translated. 

It is a pity; the more so as these are perhaps the best 
of Sienkiewicz’'s creations. Fettered by restrictions devised 
to render patriotic literature impossible, he seems not 
even to have felt their weight. As he intended that every 
Pole throughout the three empires might read what he 
had written, he was of course greatly cramped in his 
choice of a subject. Not only the last centuries, with their 
memorable insurrections, but the days of old, when King 
Stephen Batory again and again routed the hosts of Ivan 
the Terrible, and those when a Polish king established a 
nominee of his own in the Kremlin—that is, the most 
glorious epochs in the annals of his country—were abso- 
lutely forbidden ground. Sienkiewicz could not dream of 
depicting Russian figures on his canvas. In his volumes 
the Polish armies contend against the rebel Cossacks, de- 
stroy the victorious troops of Charles Gustavus, the would- 
-be conqueror of the country, and begin the last great 
struggle with the Tartars and Turks. By selecting this 
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period he lulled the suspicions of the censorship ; and it 
afforded his genius an ample field. 

Yet, though every page in these works bears the stamp 
of patriotism, it is the patriotism of a broad-minded man, 
to whom the fanatical hatred even of his country’s enemies 
is an odious thing. If we cannot quite say that he feels 
a certain sympathy for them, he always tries to regard 
them with unprejudiced eyes. Even whilst he depicts the 
most atrocious scenes of carnage and torture, he makes 
full allowance for times and passions ; and paints so vividly 
the pangs of harshly thwarted ambition in a mighty soul, 
that the fell deeds of revenge which follow appear, if not 
less wicked, less diabolical. No one could portray with 
more relentless vigour the wholesale slaughter and un- 
utterable devastation wrought by the Cossacks under 
Chmielnicki, whose name is anathema to every Pole; 
nevertheless, his ability as a leader, his lion-like valour, 
his fox-like cunning, and withal a certain personal nobility 
of sentiment in the man, who never forgot either a ser- 
vice or a wrong, are also appraised so candidly and so 
well, that not even a Cossack could complain of unfair- 
ness. The rapacity of the Swedish generals, and their 
merciless treatment of the land that was for a short time 
in their power, are described with severe truth; but their 
stern bravery and their superiority to the Poles in martial 
discipline and tenacity of purpose are by no means passed 
over. Charles Gustavus is a usurper, to whom any con- 
venient crime is fair-play ; nevertheless, he is shown more 
than once acting with the magnanimity worthy of a great 
king. Even Radziwill, the traitor Radziwill, who in that 
awful crisis threw all his vast power into the balance 
against his country, is seen by the reader wrestling in 
agony with his conscience until he has forced himself to 
believe that what he does is not treason, but the sole 
means of saving Poland ; and he comes to his end in such 
tragic abandonment and remorse that we feel as much 
pity for the man as horror for his guilt. 

This natural inclination to look for the good in every 
character does not lead our author to palliate the evil. 
His very heroes are not heroes of our century, but of 
theirs—a time when pious knights prayed fervently to 
Christ, yet in the heat of battle gave no quarter to those 

‘who asked it in Christ's name; when pitiless reprisals 
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were the rule, when massacres were answered by mas- 
sacres, impalements by impalements. Sienkiewicz has no 
taste for knights and warriors as we should like them to 
be; he does not care to mitigate the horrible facts he has 
gleaned by a close study of the annals and memoirs of 
those times ; he cares only to be true. Reading his pages, 
we feel sure that men such as he describes have really 
existed; we see in them the children of their age—the 
age when Cromwell’s saints put the garrison of Drogheda 
to the sword, and Turenne, the most amiable of men, laid 
waste the Palatinate. In a word, truth—implacable, 
unsparing. truth—as to things, and a genial, indulgent 
disposition as regards men, form the moral basis of 
Sienkiewicz’s historical romances. 

Nor does he spare the nation itself. That profound 
faith, love of country, and forgetfulness of private interests 
which alone made it possible for Poland to overcome in a 
conflict against such odds, are displayed to the full, and in 
the brightest colours. But again, the universal disorder, 
the instability of temperament, the incapacity for obedi- 
ence, the monstrous pride of individualism that paid a 
slight with a rebellion—in short, the excesses of that 
passion for freedom which was ever the great virtue of 
Poles, until by exaggeration it became a vice, and ‘the 
eagles gathered together ’ round the corpse of a dead state 
—all this is represented with courage and sincerity. Fic- 
tion is here no less instructive than history. Many a learned 
volume has been written on the causes of Poland’s down- 
fall; none has diagnosed those causes more accurately 
than Sienkiewicz. Even to the present generation, these 
novels teach a great lesson in social ethics. No one who 
has spent many years in the country can deny that the 
national temperament is still fundamentally the same. 
There is yet too much of that same instability and false 
love of personal independence which render every enter- 
prise that demands the united efforts of many workers, 
not only difficult, but almost impossible. Until this be- 
comes. a thing of the past, until the Poles learn to act 
together as one man, subordinating personal views to the 
decision of the majority, they may desire freedom—as 
they do—with all their heart and soul, but they cannot 
hope to obtain it. olaalt’ 

Based on the foundation of historical candour, this 
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solemn lesson, by which Sienkiewicz’s countrymen are 
taught to look back upon their past with mingled pride 
and confusion, is rendered more effective by admirable 
literary qualities. The Trilogy has been called an epic in 
prose. There is, indeed, much in these works that belongs 
both to the epic and to the drama. The descriptions of 
nature, the battle-scenes, and the narratives are epic in 
their rich, imaginative flow ; the characters, dialogues, and 
situations are dramatic in the vividness and individuality 
of their conception. 

No prose writer has presented his nation with more 
varied and picturesque delineations of the past, both in 
wild nature and in human life, than those of Sienkiewicz. 
He revels in depicting those interminable steppes, those 
rolling plains of thick grass or shaggy brushwood, teeming 
with game of every sort, infested with ravenous beasts, 
peopled by superstition with vampires, were-wolves, and 
ghouls; those far-stretching marshes, here shallow and 
green with rushes, there deepening into lakes or nar- 
rowing into rivers; those fertile wildernesses where 
men came to hunt or passed to raid, but never settled to 
labour, boundless in extent, savagely beautiful, sad beyond 
all measure. The sketch * of a Cossack homestead near the 
frontier between these steppes and Crim Tartary is very 
graphic. The inhabitants are true borderers, in the old 
English sense of the word; they live by plunder as much 
as by farming. The farm labourers have the air of 
banditti; their stalwart masters, sons of the grasping old 
Ruthenian princess—a most. despotic mother—receive 
visitors of rank with a boorish servility that jars both 
with their title and their soldier-like bearing. Outside, 
the house looks mean and wretched; strongly fortified 
and palisaded, with windows narrow as loopholes, it gives 
the impression of a blockhouse rather than of a farm. 
But within, it is crammed with booty snatched from the 
Tartars, and presents a strange medley of rusticity and 
splendour. The hall is hung with costly skins of martens, 
foxes, wolves, bears, ermines; quaintly-shaped helmets, 
bucklers, breastplates, with jewelled scimitars, jereeds and 
yataghans, adorn the coarse wainscoting; and beneath 
these, slumbering in a row, anumber of great hawks, used 





* ‘Ogniem i Mieczem,’ ch. iv, 
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to hunt wolves, sit perched. In the guest-chamber the bare 
walls are seen, only covered in part with rich tapestry, 
lifted in some border-raid ; a long table of roughly-hewn 
wood is laden with gold vases and vessels of Venetian 
glass, spoils taken from the spoilers; bronze, ebony, 
mother-of-pearl caskets stand upon shelves of unplaned 
deal, and the rudest of chairs appear by the side of the 
most luxurious couches. 

Another volume opens* with a strongly-contrasted 
picture of family life. A rich young Samogitian heiress 
presides over the evening work of her maids, and the 
rosary beads slip one by one through her fingers. The 
room is lit only by a great log-fire, and its fitful blaze 
flickers on the joists and rafters of the ceiling, with long 
shocks of carded flax that hang down from them; on the 
walls, where its reflection dances back from many a bright 
tin plate and dish; on the ruddy faces of the maids, all 
spinning in strict silence, and on the curly-headed Samo- 
gitian serving-man, labouring at the quern in a corner, 
and now and then, when it gets out of gear, muttering an 
angry word. The heiress makes a sign, and her maids. 
still spinning, strike up the evening hymn. It is an ideal 
scene, very pleasing in its calm and old-fashioned sim- 
plicity. But we are presently far away, following the 
narrator into the unfathomable depths of those virgin 
forests where the captive heroine awaits her deliverers, 
or the maiden who fears violence from some lawless suitor 
finds a safe retreat in the storm of war. There Nature 
has built a home for the urus, the lynx, the moose; an 
impenetrable fastness, defended by moats of black lakes, 
deep fens, and bottomless quagmires, where fiends, driven 
thither by the sound of church bells, make their abode ; 
by barricades upon barricades, constructed from many a 
generation of fallen trees, slow to decay, piled one over 
another, the stalwart trunks of the living intertwined 
with those of the dead in inextricable confusion—a ram- 
part not to be stormed by force, a labyrinth not to be 
entered but by such as possess the clue. 

If Sienkiewicz is great in his descriptions of homes and 
deserts and forests, he is still greater in his battle-scenes, 
in which swift and terse narration is not less requisite 
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than vivid description. Multitudinous as these are in the 
volumes now before us, a Quaker alone could wish them 
to be fewer. Again and again the ever-changing masses 
of warriors, Swedes and Poles, Tartars and Turks, rush 
upon each other, and close in the confusion of the tremen- 
dous struggle. The gongs are heard, and the drums, the 
long bronze culverins, the shrill screams of the Cossack 
horsemen, the swish of descending sabres, and the rustling 
of the eagles’ wings at the backs of a thousand hussars, 
as they charge headlong to victory. ‘The pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war’ are there, but its ferocity is there too. 
We smell the sickly scent of blood, we feel the despair of 
those who shriek for mercy, and are answered with a 
silent stab. We shudder at the implacable sternness 
that the mildest of men can find within them when 
thoroughly roused ; at the unconscious irony of the chaste 
and saintly hero who, seized in a would-be fatal em- 
brace, himself quietly hugs the foe to death, and to his 
stifled whisper, ‘Let go!’ replies, ‘Not so, brother, with 
a grim but half-humorous simplicity. War is painted 
as it really is, with all its relentless and fratricidal 
butchery, as well as its exalted heroism and sublime 
self-sacrifice. 

And with what diversity of colouring are the outlines 
filled in! No two battle-fields are alike;’ each has its 
distinguishing tone and characteristic features. Here a 
troop of German mercenaries, surrounded by rebels, and 
without the possibility of escape, phlegmatically choose 
to fight until the last man is killed rather than turn 
traitors to the land that has paid them. There, a few 
monks and Polish soldiers, in strict agreement with the 
facts of history, which are enriched with fantastic and 
marvellous details, succeed in defending the sanctuary of 
Our Lady of Czestochowa against a whole army of Swedes. 
The siege of another fortress, beginning with a series of 
single combats which recall those of the Iliad, ends in 
the destruction of the citadel, blown up with, and by, its 
last défenders. We need not multiply instances; they 
would be endless, But in connexion with the battle- 
scenes, it is here worth while to translate a few lines from 
the account of the funeral of one of Sienkiewicz’s heroes. 
The spectacular effect—which cannot but have been 
founded on fact—is so singular that it may seem undigni- 
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fied and grotesque; but for soldiers who lived three 
centuries ago it was doubtless strikingly pathetic. 


‘From the pulpit, to the mourners’ stupefaction, the sound 
of a drum beating the alarm was suddenly heard. It as 
suddenly ceased, and all was still as death, Father Kaminski 
beat the alarm a second and a third time; then, casting down 
the drumsticks upon the pavement, he lifted up his arms and 
called with a loud voice, “Colonel Wolodyjowski!” At the 
words, Wolodyjowski’s widow shrieked and fell senseless; 
Zagloba and Muszalski bore her out of the church. The 
chaplain again raised his voice: “Colonel! for God’s sake! 
*Tis the alarm; war rages in our midst; the enemy invades 
our country! and thou startest not up, seizest not’ thy 
falchion, mountest not thy steed? O warrior, what hath 
come upon thee? Art thou so forgetful of thine ancient 
valour as to abandon us now in our sorrow and dismay?” 
Every breast heaved with emotion, and the knights wept 
aloud in the church. .. 


This is but a passage chosen almost at random out of 
a multitude. Were the drawing of all Sienkiewicz’s 
characters equal in variety of design and strength of 
execution to his descriptive and narrative parts, it would 
be hard to write about him without seeming to exag- 
gerate. Still, if this side of his work is less perfect, his 
characters do not by any means lack variety, and are in 
many cases excellently drawn. A whole gallery of por- 
traits, some of very high merit, are contained in these 
volumes. Many are historical. Take, for example, Prince 
Jeremi Wisniowiecki, the only Polish commander whom 
the Cossacks feared—a man adored by his troops, willing 
to give (and giving) the very last groschen of his immense 
fortune to save his country, overflowing with infinite 
tenderness for his soldiers, and with bitter sorrow both 
for the devastations committed by the enemy and for the 
reprisals which, in the spirit of the times, he was obliged 
to make. Nevertheless, this man was a destroyer, whose 
repressive measures, rivalling the worst atrocities of the 
Thirty Years’ War, were even then disapproved by several 
statesmen, including the king, John Casimir himself; and 
a grandee of such exorbitant pride that he once marched 
into Warsaw, at the head of four thousand men, and 
threatened to put king and senate to the sword unless 
his word of honour, without an oath, were accepted in a 
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court of law! At a time when Poland seemed to be 
at the enemy’s mercy, Wisniowiecki was named Grand 
Hetman by the whole army, the king and his councillors 
refusing to ratify that choice. Sienkiewicz, in one of his 
finest chapters, shows him wrestling with himself—pride, 
patriotism, and duty each striving to conquer. He is 
convinced that he and he alone, if made Grand Hetman, 
can save the country; but acceptance contrary to the 
royal will would prove him a still fouler rebel than the 
Cossack chief whom he longs to defeat. At last duty gets 
the mastery; and the character of the man, true to the 
core, is seen radiant with grandeur. The country is 
perishing, not because of the Cossack rebellion, but 
through the insubordination of the great. A great ex- 
ample must be set, no matter at what cost. He refuses 
the Hetman’s staff, and remains, in spite of himself and 
the whole army, the obedient servant of a king whom he 
does not esteem, and who detests him in return. 

In strong contrast with so great a moral victory, we 
have in another work the self-communings of the Grand 
Duke of Lithuania—already alluded to—at a moment even 
more critical. No better pendant to Wisniowiecki could 
be found than Radziwill. Boguslaus Radziwill, his brother, 
is a character still more original, eccentric in the extreme, 
and possibly the worst villain in the whole Trilogy. This 
noble prince affects a lofty cosmopolitan scorn for his 
countrymen, wears a long wig after the French fashion, 
improves his delicate girlish complexion with rouge and 
white paint, cannot bear to speak so rude a tongue as 
Polish, openly derides the hypocrisy of his brother's veiled 
ambition, and believes in nothing but absolute monarchy 
—with himself, of course, as the monarch. Yet under 
this exterior of effeminate foppishness he conceals, not 
only the most detestable vices—heartless debauchery, 
hellish revenge, a skill in calumny worthy of an Iago, and 
the off-hand disdain of a Talleyrand for his own plighted 
word—but also some great qualities which render him yet 
more dangerous: a boundless audacity, combined with 
the energy and swiftness of resource that we cannot help 
admiring in Richard ITI. 

These and other characters being historical, what 
Sienkiewicz knew of them partly aided and partly impeded 
his work. Amongst the pure creations of his fancy, the 
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most conspicuous are perhaps Podbipieta, Kmicic, and 
Zagloba. The knight Longinus Podbipieta is a gigantic 
Lithuanian, with a sword nearly as long as himself, which 
none but he can brandish single-handed. It has come 
down from an ancestor who, at the battle of Griinwald, 
struck off the heads of three Teutonic knights with one 
blow.. Longinus has made a vow of chastity until he has 
achieved a like exploit in battle; and, like the knight- 
errants of old, he goes everywhere seeking an opportunity 
to perform this feat. He is gaunt, sad, meek, with long 
hanging eyebrows and moustaches the colour of hemp; 
speaks low, with a drawling Lithuanian accent, and stands 
constantly in dread of being tempted by some beautiful 
damsel. His life is all prayer and fighting; he has 
a Book of Hours, and between battles, when his huge 
sword, Zerwikaptur, is wiped clean, he sings psalms by the 
camp-fire. At last he mows three Tartars’ heads at a 
stroke, and is free to wed the lively Anusia, whose killing 
glances have often made him cast down his eyes and 
mutter, apage, Satana! But he volunteers to carry an 
urgent message through the enemy’s lines. The Tartars 
surround him, and, after he has cut them down in such 
numbers that they fear he is a Djinn in mortal shape, 
shoot him with arrows from a safe distance. Through- 
out the story, the antithesis between Podbipieta’s mild 
and, to say the truth, rather lackadaisical exterior, and his 
prodigious strength and daring, all the more impressive 
for the contrast, is admirably maintained, and makes him 
one of Sienkiewicz's most attractive characters. 
Andrew—we hardly venture to add the unpronounce- 
able name of Kmicic—is as unlike Podbipieta as Lancelot 
is unlike Galahad, but closely resembles Vinicius, the hero 
of ‘Quo Vadis.’ Lawless, hot-headed, swift and fiery as 
lightning both in anger and in love, each is driven to crime 
by one passion and redeemed by the other. Andrew, a 
young free-lance, so terrible to the enemy that a price is 
set on his head, has under his orders a troop of bold 
scoundrels whose life is forfeit to the law. He comes, woos, 
andconquers the heartof theSamogitian heiress, Alexandra; 
but his excesses repel her, and she refuses him. Her best 
friends and neighbours, insulted by his band of villains, 
slay them in fair fight. In revenge he burns their houses; 
and when Alexandra, glowing with indignation, breaks 
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with him definitely, he attempts to take her by force. 
Unsuccessful, yet still hoping to win her, he becomes 
involved in Radziwill’s treason; and now she abhors 
whilst she still loves him. Circumstances suddenly open 
his eyes—for he never wasa traitor at heart ; and, to atone 
for his error, he undertakes a series of heroic deeds. 
Sienkiewicz tells of hair-breadth escapes, wounds in- 
numerable, the king’s life saved, manifold perils evaded 
by subtle cunning or quick decision, and even a national 
victory due to his bold and well-timed action. Andrew’s 
faults, undoubtedly great, are as nothing to the services 
which he renders to hiscountry. Less extraordinary than 
Podbipieta, he is perhaps more of a favourite with Polish 
readers, who see in him a typical Pole, both for evil and 
for good. 

But what shall we say of Zagloba, the fat old knight 
who, with his never-failing jokes and boasts and artful 
wiles, plays a prominent part throughout the Trilogy, and 
yet never wearies us? He seems the very incarnation of 
the Polish character on its humorous side—now, alas! but 
seldom to be seen. Professor Tarnowski says that he is 
Falstaff, Sancho Panza, and Ulysses—all three in one. 
This may be exaggerated; but Zagloba has many traits 
that belong to each. Falstaff, a man of infinite wit, is 
also immeasurably vile: Zagloba is as much beneath 
Falstaff in one respect as he is above him in the other. 
In his drunkenness, his cowardice, his bragging, his extra- 
vagant mendacity, he resembles the fat knight; but we 
should in vain look through the plays in which Falstaff 
appears for anything suggestive of a kind heart. Now 
Zagloba, dissolute though he is, has a most kindly and 
unselfish nature, is a true patriot and a faithful friend. 
These qualities, combined with his blustering disposition, 
lead him into many an enterprise from which he naturally 
would have shrunk. Though horribly frightened, he 
fights, and, once launched into the fray, fights well. His 
ready wit never forsakes him ; he makes the most of every 
opportunity ; when successful, he boasts as loudly as ever 
did Jack Falstaff of his ‘pure and immaculate valour.’ 
Pursued and about to be slain by a famous warrior, his 
dread suddenly changes to desperate rage ; in presence of 
the whole army he turns on‘ his astounded foe and cuts 
him down. Another time, swept onward against his will 
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in 2 charge of the eagle-winged hussars, he is suddenly 
stopped, muffled in the folds of he knows not what, and 
shaking with dread in the darkness. But. no sooner does 
he find out that it is the great Tartar standard fallen upon 
him, than his comical terror is followed by a.fit of no less 
comical swagger; the whole scene reminds us of Falstaff 
and Hotspur’s body in ‘ Henry IV.’ 

We trust that what has been said, however per“ ' 
may arouse in the reader’s mind a passing regret that 
these works are so exclusively national and therefore 
beyond his reach. It could hardly be otherwise. But no 
sooner had Sienkiewicz, leaving the field of Polish history 
for a time, taken up a theme of more general interest in 
his famous novel, ‘Quo Vadis, than he burst into full 
fame ; the success of the translated work, as might safely 
vere been predicted, was instantaneous and immense. 

Of this novel we need say little, both because it is so 
widely known, and because we should have to repeat 
much that has already been said of the Trilogy. Still one 
or two points of interest concerning it may be briefly 
discussed. 

It is curious, though not surprising, that two diametri- 
cally opposite views as to the tendency of ‘Quo Vadis’ 
should have been taken by critics. Some consider it as 
a strong argument for Christianity ; certain judges have 
gone the length of pronouncing it the best sermon written 
in the nineteenth century. Others inform us that it 
makes for Paganism ; that after perusing it.one feels less 
a Christian than before. In our opinion the book has no 
‘tendency ’ at all, save that which each of us may choose, 
according to his own particular views, to read into it. 
Sienkiewicz’s highly artistic nature, his habit of looking 
at all things objectively, his willingness to see the best 
side of everything and everybody, are just as conspicuous 
here as elsewhere. There is no doubt that he is a patriot, 
and that he is a believer; but he is constantly on his 
guard against his own feelings, lest they should unfairly. 
bias him. And we think that in ‘Quo Vadis’ he has suc- 
ceeded even better than in his other creations, possibly 
because he appears to be a believer more ssthetic than 
dogmatic, one rather smitten with the beauty of Chris- 
tianity than partial to its asceticism or zealous for its 
doctrines. 
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It is perhaps owing to this very impartiality, that the 
best drawn characters in the book are either heathens— 
as Nero and Petronius—or duplicates of figures that have 
already appeared in the Trilogy—as Vinicius, Ligia (not 
unlike Alexandra), and Ursus (closely related to Podbi- 
pieta). To affirm that Sienkiewicz makes us feel any 
sympathy for Nero would be an exaggeration. Yet 
surely the reader of ‘Quo Vadis’ gets to understand Nero 
as he never did before ; discovers how the moral obliquity 
has slowly become a mental aberration; penetrates the 
mystery of that longing to perpetrate crime, the more 
monstrous the better, in order to experience the tragic 
grandeur of remorse which the heroes of the Greek drama 
express in such sublime language; seizes the root of this 
insanity—the fixed idea that life is unreal, and that the 
world, not metaphysically, but in truth, is a stage; and 
follows the madness as it grows upon him, until not 
death itself can make the wretch give up attitudinising, 
and the expiring actor exclaims, qualis artifex pereo.! 
Nothing could rehabilitate Nero as a man. Sienkiewicz 
has done for him the best he could : he has explained him 
as a phenomenon. 

Petronius, by far the most sympathetic and striking 
figure in the whole story, is also a heathen, if we may 
call by that name one who believes in nothing save: the 
beautiful. Morality has no meaning to him; he shrinks 
from a vile and degrading action; but an action is only 
vile and degrading when it offends his delicate taste, 
Once he stabs a plebeian in the street, not because the 
man has threatened him, but because he smells disgust+ 
ingly of wine. He shrewdly foresees that Christianity 
will conquer. the heathen world, and listens with appre- 
ciative courtesy to Paul’s exposition of faith; but witha 
creed that would petrify what he considers tlie joys of 
life, and force him into a disagreeable conflict with him- 
self, he can have nothing in common. What Paul. says 
may be very true, but it is not true for him, since: he does 
not relish it ; and that is final. He bears himself through- 
out with the same unruffled urbanity; exerts himself, 
with great danger to his influence on Nero, to save the 
Christian girl Ligia, because he enjoys rendering a service 
to Vinicius, whom he likes ; is entertained and amused by 
his friend’s enthusiasm for the new religion ; and at. last, 
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as calmly as he has rejected the apostle’s teaching, com- 
mands the physician to open his veins. The portrait is 
executed with extraordinary skill, and we do not doubt 
that Sienkiewicz put his whole soul into the task. But 
then this character reflects so well, and with such tolerant 
neutrality, many traits of our own modern indifferentism, 
that it seems almost absurd to talk of the proselytising 
tendency of ‘Quo Vadis.’ And our opinion is confirmed 
by a letter of the author to Professor Tarnowski, in which 
he states that his intention was simply to give a picture, 
striking by its powerful contrasts, of the two hostile 
worlds, the Rome of Peter and the Rome of Nero. 

So far, we have scarcely glanced at Sienkiewicz’s 
defects ; but defects and limitations, it must be confessed, 
there are. His characters have a tendency, as already 
mentioned, to repeat themselves ; several others, besides 
those we have noticed, bear a strong family likeness, or 
even look like the same character in a new disguise. His 
women, too, are in general much inferior to his men. 
The heroines are usually too faultless, and, ‘as perfec- 
tion is insipid in this naughty world of ours,’ admirable 
rather than interesting. Exceptions are to be found, 
but these exceptions are mostly secondary personages. 
Then there is a tendency to repetition, not only in the 
characters, but in the plots. In five of his novels, in- 
cluding ‘Quo Vadis,’ we have a damsel in distress, carried 
off, either by a man whom she cannot love, or by one 
that she loves but will not marry, and after many vicissi- 
tudes rescued or reconciled. An attempt has been made 
to justify this: such violence was common at the times 
of which Sienkiewicz writes. But five lynching episodes 
in five novels about American life would be excusable for 
the same reason. 

The plot, moreover, in its general lines, is not always 
constructed and elaborated with the care bestowed upon 
minor details. Not to mention passages and episodes that 
might with advantage have been omitted or much short- 
ened, the tale itself frequently consists of several artifici- 
ally connected stories, each of which might, taken apart, 
have formed a whole, its unity being thus reduced to 
that of a mere aggregate. And we must also remark 
that once or twice, in the detailed description of horrors, 
our author seems—though surely it is but seeming—to 
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have written for those for whom whatever is ghastly has 
a special fascination. These are undeniable blemishes. 
Still, when all is said, Sienkiewicz, even in the necessarily 
inadequate medium of translation, holds a high place 
among the world’s novelists. 

That he is the first of Polish prose writers is certain ; 
but it is not to be supposed that he stands alone. To give 
anything like an adequate idea of contemporary Polish 
literature within the limits of an article is impossible ; but 
Sienkiewicz himself will not be understood if no notice is 
taken of his rivals in the field. Among these we select a 
few, taking by preference those who represent artistic 
principles the most different from, or antagonistic to, 
those of Sienkiewicz—with the proviso, however, that 
our choice im}, lies no inferiority in others about whom we 
are silent. So much must be said in fairness to the 
writers who, being more or less of Sienkiewicz’s type, are 
not even mentioned here. 

In none of his novels is there the slightest trace of 
what has been collectively termed Modernism, or, more 
specially, Decadentism, Parnassism, Satanism, and so 
forth. But in Poland there certainly exists a trend that 
way ; those who follow it dislike Sienkiewicz's creations 
as heartily as he abhors theirs; and the leader of that 
school, if school it may be called, is Przybyszewski. No 
one can deny that he has talent, much talent. Some 
would call it the aberration of genius: his own adherents 
maintain that genius is usually stigmatised as aberration. 
Przybyszewski’s fundamental idea in art is the ‘ Naked 
Soul, a notion borrowed by him from Ola Hansson. 
The theory, so far as we can understand it, is this. Ex- 
ternal phenomena or events, with their corresponding 
impressions, received and repeated internally, constjcute 
the whole of our everyday soul-life. But there are times 
when, under special influences, these, which are merely 
the soul’s garments, disappear, and we are aware of a set 
of phenomena totally distinct. The garments having 
dropped off, the mental or spiritual activity of which we 
then are conscious is the manifestation of the Naked 
Soul. It comprises all those states that the vulgar call 
abnormal ; neurose, alcoholic intoxication, the effects of 
morphine, of sexual perturbation, etc., and these produce 
the inspiration of genius, The mind then finds itself 
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superhuman, for the veil has fallen, and the Naked Soul 
is godlike ; every limitation of time and space disappears ; 
the thinker becomes.a vast synthesis of all—of holiness 
and. blasphemy, of Christ and Satan, of wild aspirations 
and cool reasoning, of faith in God combined with 
Atheism. 

Whether, in order to attain so exalted a state, Prabys- 
zewski has himself practised the means which he recom- 
mends, does not here concern us; we have only to do 
with his books, published for the most part in German 
first.and then in Polish. ‘The Mass of the Dead,’ ‘The 
Vigils, ‘Satan’s Children, ‘The Synagogue of Satan,’ and 
‘Homo Sapiens, are the best known, and have achieved 
much ‘success, all the greater because they appeal to 
Modernists both in Poland and in Germany. Of course 
the writer, wildly acclaimed by some, is as fiercely attacked 
by others. Attacks and panegyrics here mean the same. 
His obscenity—neither voluptuous, nor boisterous, nor 
seasoned with wit, but simply morbid—turns some away 
from. him with loathing, whilst it has for others an ex- 
quisite flavour. He is morbid and unwholesome to the 
very marrow, almost as much so as any French, German, 
or Scandinavian writer of the category. But to men for 
whom ‘fair is foul and foul is fair, and whose first axiom 
is that genius, unless unwholesome, cannot be genius, 
Przybyszewski is divine. We need not analyse his writ- 
ings ; space, as well as inclination, fails us. They are all 
characterised by extreme daring and originality, both as 
to subject and as to details. A few lines quoted may 
give the keynote of them all. Describing himself, 
Przybyszewski writes : 


‘My soul! it is the ocean in very deed—its limitless expanse, 
its foam, its pride, its uncontrollable fury !’ 


One of his heroes, to seduce an innocent girl, destroys her 
faith in God. Ruined, she commits suicide, and the hero 
justifies himself thus: 


‘Iam Nature. I give life, I take it away. I trample corpses 
by thousands under my feet—because I must. I create life 
which is more than life—because I must. I am I, I am Thou— 
God, Nature, the Universe.’ 


As the foremost exponent of this sort of literature, it is 
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necessary to take this man into account—so long as he 
is at large. 

Another school of writers, that of the Naturalists, 
displays the direct antithesis of this tendency towards the 
abnormal. Sienkiewicz, though strongly realistic in many 
a passage, has nothing in common with Naturalism. Now, 
in the practice of Naturalists, we find three main charac- 
teristics: graphic and detailed word-painting, using every 
device to make the object strike powerfully on the senses ; 
the absence of any partiality towards beauty, squalid and 
loathsome details being at least as readily photographed 
as those that are comely; and a certain cool, impersonal 
manner of narration, which merely states facts and leaves 
all emotions to the reader. The first of these character- 
istics appears with much brilliancy in Rejmont’s produc- 
tions. Zeromski, in a series of short stories and novels, 
somewhat similar in subject and treatment to the‘ Tales 
of Mean Streets, has shown considerable talent. And 
Sieroszewski, an ethnographer and a naturalist, having 
spent several years in Siberia, has embodied the result of 
his observations in many works of fiction, coldly convincing 
and palpably real. A few words may be said about these 
three writers, separated from Poland’s great novelist by 
a wide chasm, yet each of them deserving no little praise. 

Rejmont is essentially a word-painter; and, as he 
draws chiefly upon his own personal reminiscences, there 
isin his work a certain crude vividness that startles yet 
does not displease. The writer, of peasant birth, loves the 
country; his descriptions of nature are never general, 
never vague; they depict places seen a hundred times, 
graven in his memory with every detail, which have be- 
come part of himself. He has a keen eye for colour, and 
his descriptive powers do not fail him. when he leaves the 
country and portrays scenes of town. life. The following 
passage, for instance, shows us the gaudily luxurious 
boudoir of a Jewish millionaire’s wife—a oe well- 
suited to his talents: . 


‘The walls were hung with saffron-tinted silk, over which 
embroidered bunches of lilac, reddish-violet in hue, were 
artistically sprinkled. A yellow canopy, with green stripes, 
tent-like in shape and supported by gblden halberts, over- 
shadowed an ample sofa which occupied one whole side of the 
room. Under the tent-roof swung a lamp of stained glass— 
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amber, ruby-red, emerald-green—which shed a faint myste- 
rious light around. Piles of silken cushions, with their raw 
Chinese hues, lay on the sofa and on the white carpet which 
they seemed to tinge like great blots of spilt colour. On 
another wall gleamed a collection of costly Oriental weapons, 
grouped round a circular shield of Arabian steel, inlaid with 
gold, and so brightly burnished that the golden tracery and 
the edgings of rubies and pale amethysts shone and sparkled 
in the dusk with a variegated play of light. In one corner a 
huge fan of peacocks’ feathers formed the background to a 
gilt statue of Buddha, cross-legged and contemplative. In 
another was a large bronze Japanese flower-stand, borne by 
golden dragons and filled with snowy azaleas.’ 


Rejmont’s style is certainly too often strained and over- 
wrought ; his profuse wealth of figures, though original 
and apt, tends to spoil the general effect by attracting 
undue attention. Still, passages equal or superior to the 
one that we have quoted are frequent in his novels; and 
perhaps nothing equal to them in sensuous richness has 
yet been seen in the language. 

Zeromski, after several shorter stories, has at last 
published a two-volume book, entitled, ‘The Homeless 
Race. His name was already favourably known; and 
this last work, in spite of many inequalities and short- 
comings, has made him famous. He is often bitter, but 
always earnest and sincere. As Sienkiewicz inclines to 
see the best side of things, se Zeromski inclines to see the 
worst. He is angry at the treatment of the lower by the 
upper classes, and feels that he does well to be angry. He 
wrathfully insists on setting before us the squalor, the 
misery, even the vices of the poor: is it not all the fault 
of the rich? Zeromski is no socialist, but he is intensely 
democratic. So too is his style ; strong even to brutality, 
coarse even to slang, reeking of the evil smells of poor 
men’s hovels, jarring as their hoarse voices, unlovely as 
the sights on which it dwells ; withal incisive, picturesque, 
and somehow artistic. Alphonse Daudet’s fable of the 
bee that, disgusted with blossoming orchards and garden 
flowers, flew to the dunghill in search of a new kind of 
honey, has been applied to Zeromski—wrongly, in our 
opinion ; for though his descriptions of suffering and 
squalid humanity by far outnumber those of beautiful 
nature, we are conyinced that pity and indignation, not 
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the hankering after novelty, have guided him in his 
choice. There are many Podsnaps, not in England only, 
who would fain wave these matters aside; a man who 
dwells on such horrors must, according to them, have a 
morbid taint. They, of course—and, curiously enough, 
several ‘ Modernists’ side with them here—agree to con- 
demn Zeromski’s last work as destitute of all merit; 
others, going to the opposite extreme, have called it a 
gospel.. Between these, the majority of critics pronounce 
‘The Homeless Race’ to be a very extraordinary book. 

The plot of this work is simple enough. Dr Judym, 
a tactless but earnest and devoted man, himself the son 
of a drunken shoemaker, is well acquainted with misery, 
and longs to better the conditions of the working classes. 
His peremptory bluntness sets his brother practitioners 
in Warsaw against him, deprives him of a good position 
at a health-resort, and finally leads him, in the conviction 
that no one can have a double aim in life, to break with 
the girl whom he loves and who loves him in return. The 
book has no outward appearance of unity; it is made up 
of detached episodes whose connexion and sequence are at 
first sight exasperatingly hard to discover. But a careful 
study shows us the unity, the genuine though concealed 
unity of character, design, tone, and contrast. The diction 
is extremely unequal ; now far better than anything pre- 
viously written by the same pen, and now far worse. It 
looks as though the book had been dashed off in a ‘ spell 
of inspiration,’ and published uncorrected. But if ‘The 
Homeless Race’ is a work rather of promise than achieve- 
ment, the promise, at least, is great. 

We have purposely reserved Sieroszewski for the con- 
clusion of this paper. One defect common to most Polish 
authors is exaggerated colouring and spasmodic vehe- 
mence of emotion. They seem unable to discriminate 
between violence and vigour; and, so far, the tendency 
to Naturalism, which discourages the expression of per- 
sonal feeling, would be profitable to them, if it did no 
more than bring them to a just measure of self-restraint. 
Of the three writers noticed here, Sieroszewski has, in our 
opinion, most strictly adhered to this principle. In five 
novels, of which the best are ‘Ensnared,’ ‘On the Skirts 
of the Forest,’ and ‘ Among the Tchuktchis,’ he has calmly 
jotted down the disappointments of a socialist dreamer 
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and exile, forced to fight for his life against his ‘ brethren’ 
the Siberian savages, and plundered and robbed until he 
realises that property is a sacred thing. He has described 
the dreary wastes of snow and the unfathomable ‘Tun- 
dras’ so powerfully that the reader is sick at heart with 
the dreariness which the writer himself apparently does 
not feel ; and he has, without any signs either of disgust or 
of sympathy, displayed before us the life and customs of 
those barbarous tribes he knows so well—their days of 
famine, the loathsome gluttony of their feasts, their 
shallow cunning, their disregard of the morrow, their 
noisome sensuality, their fidelity in friendships, their 
greed, their atrocities, their heroism. Truly, Sieroszewski 
has turned to good account his scientific notes, taken at 
immense cost of time and labour. It is a marvel that the 
accuracy of the ethnographer in no wise interferes with 
the inspiration of the artist; yet so it is. With him, 
science merely furnishes art with materials to work upon. 
We see the luminous hell of the snowy plains, whose 
surface, frozen into myriads of minute crystals, breaks 
the sun’s glare into a dazzling iris; and those immense 
expanses which lie buried in frost and twilight for nine 
months, and during the other three overflow with swarm- 
ing life and rank vegetation: as through a strong telescope, 
we see all this. Perhaps of all the writers we have named, 
Sieroszewski would best repay translation; for, besides 
the interest of romance, his works have the scientific 
value of a trained observer's personal experience. 

Under the most adverse conditions Polish literature 
more than holds its own. The national speech may still 
be treated by official teachers as a foreign language ; 
governments and administrations may do their uttermost 
to suppress it; it not only refuses to be suppressed, it 
bursts daily into lustier life. And this notwithstanding 
the scantiness of the population, amongst whom few can 
read, and fewer care to read. From a pecuniary point.of 
view, literature is not, and cannot be, in Poland either a 
leg or a crutch. ‘Art for Art’s sake, taken in a somewhat 
unusual sense, must be; in that country; the motto of nine 
out of every ten literary men who are known and admired. 
But, in spite of this drawback—if drawback it be—the 
tree of national genius has of late borne much excellent 
fruit. 
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Art. VI.—ANDREA MANTEGNA. 


1. Mantegna, sa vie, son cuvre, &c. Par Charles Yriarte. 
Paris: J. Rothschild, 1901. 

2, Andrea Mantegna. By Paul Kristeller. English edi- 
tion by 8. Arthur Strong. London : Longmans, 1901. 

3. Andrea Mantegna. By Maud Cruttwell. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, 1901. 

4, Venetian Painting, chiefly before Titian. By Bernhard 
Berenson. London: Vacher and Sons, 1895. 

5. The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. By Bernhard 
Berenson. London: G. Bell and Sons, 1901. 


THE enthusiasm which has been shown of late years for 
the study of the art of the fifteenth century has more 
than one point of resemblance to the attitude adopted 
by the men of that time towards the study of classical 
art and archeology. In both cases esthetic feeling and 
antiquarian curiosity have been curiously combined. In 
both cases the ardours of scientific research have been 
tinged with the emotions aroused by the recovery and 
interpretation of beauty. In both cases this has produced 
a certain loss of the sense of proportion, a tendency to 
magnify beyond its real value whatever belongs to the 
magic period towards which the investigator bends his 
gaze; and doubtless many of the questions about the 
authorship of fifth-rate pictures of the quattrocento will 
have less permanent value for mankind than the ‘settling 
of Hoti’s business, which occupied the grammarian ‘on 
his deathbed. Certain it is that for one person who con- 
cerns himself seriously with Raphael's frescoes in the 
Vatican, about which there is little fresh to be discovered, 
ten will become deeply interested in the question of 
whether a feeble picture is by Botticini or another. 

It is for the same reason that the Hellenists devote 
themselves, not to Praxiteles, but to the problems of the 
comparatively rudimentary art of the Mycenzan age. In 
both cases the problem to be solved attracts the keenest 
and most adventurous spirits, not merely because it is a 
problem, but because it is a stimulus and a test of the 
powers of zsthetic discrimination. The problem acts as 
a gymnastic for the ssthetic faculties. It is not, in fact, 
the end to be attained—the complete labelling and sorting 
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of the works of art—which is valuable and interesting, 
but the process itself. It is only on the fringe of cultiva- 
tion, only at the growing point of knowledge, that the 
attention of many minds is focussed on the objects of in- 
quiry with sufficient intensity to endow them with a vivid 
reality. This, no doubt, applies especially to the critical 
and analytical faculties; poetical and creative minds, 
seizing as they do more readily upon slight hints and 
vague insinuations, are not so much affected by this con- 
vergence of the intellectual activity of their day upon a 
single point. Yet we can judge from the case of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds how much momentum in a particular 
direction is given even to a creator by the current of con- 
temporary interest. No one who has read his Discourses 
ean doubt his esthetic insight ; and yet how little was he 
able to divert his attention to those works of art which 
are of all-absorbing interest to the present generation ! 
In any case the fifteenth century now claims the 
attention of the most vigorous exponents of ssthetic 
ideas; and this movement, though long prepared by others, 
has been, in its present phase, associated very generally 
with the name of Morelli. He it is who has given to the 
study the aspect at least of scientific method. It may 
perhaps be doubted whether his actual results are com- 
parable to those attained by such laborious and indefati- 
gable chroniclers as Crowe and Cavalcaselle; but his 
influence on the culture of the day is undeniably greater. 
While they were content to compile long treatises, written 
in a painfully colourless style, making use of a cumbrous 
and almost meaningless esthetic terminology—treatises 
which are as valuable for consultation as they are unfit 
for reading—Morelli published notes on the galleries of 
Rome and Germany, in which he allowed himself digres- 
sions covering, in a discursive and readable manner, the 
whole field of Italian painting. He not only impressed 
on everything he touched the sentiment of a vigorous 
and combative personality, whereby he gave to the sub- 
ject a certain sporting interest which it had lacked before, 
but—and this is the important point—he endeavoured to 
explain the principles on which he founded his judgments, 
and to analyse for the benefit of others the processes of 
his own perceptions. As opposed to those who had 
arrived at their judgments by a vague instinctive percep- 
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tion of likenesses and differences of style conveyed by 
the general aspect (total-eindruck) of the picture, Morelli 
advocated a close scrutiny of the least significant details 
of form—those in which the artist’s unconscious habits 
were most likely to reveal themselves. Besides this, he 
made a vehement attack on the older methods of criticism 
by documentary evidence, according to which, if the 
subject of a given picture agreed with one described by 
Vasari as the work of a certain artist, its authorship was 
thereby determined out of hand. 

Whether it has helped to attain more accurate results 
or not, the frank acceptance of the internal evidence of 
the pictures themselves as the supreme test has un- 
doubtedly been of great value to the study of Italian art, 
by forcing attention to the ssthetic, as opposed to the 
antiquarian interest. The effect of Morelli’s other thesis 
has been more dubious. In the first place it is, as he 
states it, essentially a narrow and insufficient view. 
There is perhaps nothing in which an artist reveals 
his personality more distinctly than in his placing of the 
figures within the limits of his panel, and this is one of 
the most decisive factors in that. general impression, the 
value of which Morelli decries. Besides this, the way in 
which the artist has approached his theme, the effects of 
light and shade, of colour and atmosphere, are all of the 
highest ssthetic moment, are all more or less refractory 
to scientific analysis and description, and are all appre- 
hended by a sensitive eye in the general impression. 

In the second place, Morelli’s thesis of characteristic 
form is liable to serious misapprehension. He called 
attention to the persistence throughout an artist’s work 
of certain typical forms of ear and hand; he even 
endeavoured to give rough caricature outlines of these 
type-forms from various well-known artists. This appar- 
ently simple and easily applied test has proved a stum- 
bling-block to many. It has appeared to be a kind of 
patent reagent which could be applied to pictures by any 
careful observer, with the happy result that the artist's 
name would appear writ plain, if not on the label of the 
frame, at least upon his handiwork. Now the fact is that 
this test requires so much care in its application that the 
man who can use it properly is already almost in a position 
to dispense with it; for these forms vary considerably in 
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the work of all: artists; and what is constant is rather 
what an artist would call a feeling for form than any 
particular and easily definable form itself. It is conceiv- 
able, no doubt, that some day a mathematical analysis 
of the curves peculiar to a particular artist might educe 
a formula to which they habitually conformed; but, in 
the meanwhile, this so-called scientific analysis and 
scientific criticism merely means a more careful and 
searching scrutiny of the qualities of an artist’s drawing 
and modelling, a more constant comparison and collation 
of his works with those of his nearest imitators or 
followers. It should be called systematic, rather than 
scientific criticism. The many serious errors which 
Morelli made in the attributions of pictures, some of 
which he himself frankly recognised, and some of which 
his own scholars have admitted, show that there is no 
such finality in his methods as an exaggerated estimate 
of their importance has at times claimed. 

Mr Berenson, who may be regarded as Morelli’s suc- 
cessor in the power of attracting to a difficult subject, 
usually found to be somewhat special and abstruse, a 
great share of general cultured intelligence, was at one 
time regarded as an ardent Morellian. In the preface to 
his ‘Study and Criticism of Italian Art’ he speaks of his 
earlier essays as ‘crassly Morellian’; whereby we may 
suppose that he has cast off any strict adherence to one 
party in a dispute which involved no essential principles, 
and which was forced into undue prominence by the 
personal issues that originally accompanied it. Morelli’s 
importance was, as we have said, in part due to his per- 
sonality. He was a free-lance who entered a vigorous 
and necessary protest against the dogmatism of official 
authorities, particularly those of the German galleries. 
Nevertheless we do Mr Berenson no wrong in saying that 
he has made the work of Morelli, rather than that of 
any other critic, the starting-point for his investigations. 
In the preface to the first'edition of his book on ‘Lorenzo 
Lotto, he even expounds what may be called the Morellian 
method with exaggerated insistence and enthusiasm. 
He denies to the forms seen as a whole any indication of 
the permanent artistic temperament, while throughout 
the book the appeal to details of morphology is constant. 
In his later work, however, this attitude is sensibly 
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modified ; and he has come to regard as of greater import- 
ance those less definable though equally definite character- 
istics of composition, of placing, and, in general, of the 
imaginative approach to his subject which distinguishes 
each artist. 

The recent publications on Mantegna illustrate to some 
extent the schools of art-criticism which we have been 
discussing. The late M. Yriarte belonged essentially to 
the pre-Morellian school; his work shows no clear per- 
ception of the possibilities of intensive criticism. He 
accepts the most improbable attributions on hearsay or 
vague tradition. He never approaches close enough to 
Mantegna’s work to feel that between a work by Man- 
tegna and a work that is merely Mantegnesque lies a 
difference of supreme importance. He makes no serious 
endeavour to understand the course of Mantegna’s develop- 
ment, to estimate the forces of external influence on his 
art, or to describe the unfolding of his character. He is 
content to relate the amusing stories to which Mantegna’s 
litigious and curst humour gave rise, and to discuss at 
length the details of the house which Mantegna built but 
never lived in. Such an ancedotal view of art-history is 
not without its interest and charm, but it requires very 
different gifts, and envisages very different ends, from 
that of art-criticism proper. M. Yriarte throws ro more 


- light on Mantegna’s genius than any ordinarily cultivated 


person would receive from a casual observation of his 
works. 

Herr Kristeller, on the other hand, takes his responsi- 
bilities much more seriously. It is evident that he has 
studied, not only Mantegna’s works, but all the documents 
which relate to the subject, as well as the artist’s social 
and intellectual milieu, with extraordinary thoroughness. 
He has, moreover, aimed at that complete analysis of the 
influences under which the artist formed his style, and 
that chronological arrangement of his works, with a view 
to elucidating every stage of his artistic development, 
on which Morelli was the first formally to insist. What 
success has. attended this attempt will be the subject of 
further discussion presently. Still, on the whole, though 
he enlarges much on the esthetic side of the question, 
Dr Kristeller’s work is most remarkable for the minute- 
ness_of its antiquarian. studies and the completeness of 
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its bibliography. It is almost superfluous to add that Mr 
Strong’s part of the work is admirably done on the whole, 
though here and there the English of the translation 
leaves something to be desired. 

Miss Cruttwell’s short monograph makes no. such 
claims as the last-named work to monumental complete- 
ness. The well-known facts of Mantegna’s life are. nar- 
rated, but the main emphasis is laid on the discussion of 
his artistic qualities ; and here, again, the same inyestiga- 
tion of the formation of the artist’s style and its evolution 
as shown by the chronological series of his works is 
attempted. Both in her views and in her treatment she 
is clearly more influenced by Mr Berenson than by any 
other writer. 


At the very outset of his task, the historian of Man- 
tegna’s art is met by a most difficult problem—that of the 
nature and achievement of the early Paduan school. . His 
imagination is haunted by the mysterious, almost mythical 
figure of Squarcione as revealed in the pages of Vasari and 
Scardeone. What is he to make of this master of a 
hundred and thirty-seven pupils, this classical revivalist 
who travelled in Greece and brought back classical sculp- 
tures which he invited his pupils to study, and who yet 
appears in contemporary documents as little more than 
a maker of embroidered vestments? Was hea man of 
culture and zsthetic insight in advance of his day, capable 
of originating a new style of art and himself the first to 
practise it ; or was he, after all, little more than a superior 
tailor and entrepreneur of works of decorative design? 
Mr Berenson, in his essay on Venetian Painting, expresses 
himself thus :— 


‘The part Squarcione himself played in the actual making 
of the young artists was probably no greater than that 
played by M. Julian in the Parisian ateliers of to-day. It is © 
more than probable that Squarcione, like M. Julian at present, 
did no more than afford students an opportunity of working 
together and profiting by the presence, if not the actual in- 
struction, of the great artists employed in the same town. ... 
It still remains for some investigator to reconstruct this art- 
movement, showing just what influences and what personali- 
ties went to form it; and I venture to prophesy that the 
result of such researches will be to prove that, deducting the 
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Florentine elements, the so-called school of Squarcione was 
nothing but an embryonic phase of the Venetian school.’- 


It is this reconstruction that Herr Kristeller attempts 
and with substantially the results which Mr Berenson 
predicted. He finds in Squarcione merely a clumsy 
imitator of Donatello, and denies to the Paduan school 
any special characteristics, as apart from the Venetian, 
until the advent of Mantegna gave it at once a beginning 
and a final achievement which no other member of the 
school could approach. There is always a temptation to 
attribute striking results entirely to the volcanic irruption 
of genius; but the frescoes of the Eremitani Chapel tell 
rather of a slow process of striving and preparation on 
the part of many inchoate artists towards an aim of 
which Mantegna was the first to grasp and realise the 
complete significance. Nor is Squarcione’s Madonna at 
Berlin to be set aside so peremptorily as Herr Kristeller 
intimates. Granted that it is Donatellesque, it was still 
no mean performance for a man born in the fourteenth 
century to embrace thus intelligently the new conception 
of structural and characteristic design which Donatello’s 
sculptures revealed ; while to translate them into painting, 
which always tends to lag behind sculpture in respect 
of these qualities, implies a receptiveness for new ideals 
and a talent in giving them form which is not to be 
altogether despised.* The problem is too intricate to be 
discussed here at length ; but we may say that the frescoes 
of the Eremitani not only show the impress of a distinct, 
new, anti-Venetian style, which is clearly to be associated 
with Squarcione himself, but admit of the probability 
of Vasari’s statement that Niccold Pizzolo was a highly 
gifted youth who was advancing pari passu with Mantegna 
towards the realisation of the Mantegnesque development 
of Squarcione’s style. So strong indeed upon Mantegna 
were the common traditions of the Paduan school, that 
his relations with Jacopo Bellini, whose daughter he 
married in 1454, did not avail to modify his Paduan 
feeling till some years later. It was only at the end 





* Mr Berenson appears to have changed his attitude and to be inclined 
to belie his own prophecy, for, in a note to the passage cited above, he adds, 
‘Squarcione himself now seems to me to have been a painter of some merit. 
His one authentic picture, the Madonna at Berlin, was painted by a man 
who, in a way, was a real master.’ 
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of his Paduan period, when the Eremitani frescoes were 
already completed, that Jacopo’s fluent and pictorial style 
began to moderate, in Mantegna’s work, that expression 
of a passionate reaction against earlier Venetian ideals 
which characterised the group of young Paduan artists. 

The aim of any serious study of an artist’s work must 
always be to present a clear notion, first, of the conditions 
under which he acquired his personal attitude to life and 
to external nature—the manner, that is, in which he 
came to form his style ; and, secondly, the changes which 
that style underwent, as a result partly of a logical advance 
in the artist’s technique—the exhaustion and staleness 
consequent upon achievement leading always to the re- 
duction of fresh material within the mould of his style— 
and also as a result of the changed attitude to life itself 
which time and experience compel. In Mantegna’s case 
the formation of a complete and perfectly assured style 
was accomplished at a remarkably early age. In the 
earliest works which we possess by him—the Eremitani 
frescoes—the style is already there in all its essentials. 
We find none of those tentative experiments, those un- 
certain excursions down by-paths, from which the artist 
must retrace his steps, and which occur in the early work 
of most painters, for instance, strikingly in the work of 
his comrade Giovanni Bellini, who accompanied Mantegna 
for years along his road, only to turn off abruptly when 
their close intercourse came to an end. 

Not only did Mantegna form his style at an wnprece- 
dentedly early age, but it was a style so definite, so uncom- 
promising in its limitations, and so completely expressive 
of his own nature, that succeeding years modified it but 
little; and probably many admirers of his work are but 
vaguely conscious of the period to which any particular 
picture belongs. The consequence is that the chronology 
of his undated works becomes a matter of considerable 
difficulty. Of this the books in question here afford an 
amusing example. Miss Cruttwell ascribes the Poldi 
Pezzoli and Bergamo Madonnas, and that belonging to 
Herr Simon of Berlin, to Mantegna’s latest years; while 
Herr Kristeller, who insists with some exaggeration on the 
diversity of Mantegna’s work at different periods, ascribes 
them with equal confidence and dogmatism to his earliest 
period; and Mr Berenson would apparently place them 
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in the same period as the Dresden Madonna. There ‘is 
perhaps no other Italian artist about whose works such 
a startling discrepancy of opinion could occur. No two 
competent. critics could, for instance, disagree as to 
whether a picture by Giovanni Bellini or Titian belonged 
to'an early or a late period, however much they might 
differ about the exact chronological arrangement of all 
their works. 

Yet upon such a chronological arrangement depend 
all our ideas of the growth of the artistic personality. 
In Mantegna’s case this arrangement would be particu- 
larly easy, were it not for the peculiar uniformity and 
completeness of his style, for we have an unusual number 
of fixed points between which to interpolate the undated 
works. In the Eremitani frescoes, the altarpiece of St 
Luke in the Brera, and the St Euphemia at Naples, we 
have the fullest exposition of his early Paduan style, both 
in fresco and tempera. In the San Zeno altarpiece, and 
the Agony in the Garden of the National Gallery, both 
completed in 1459, we see the last phase of his Paduan 
period. The triptych in the Uffizi was almost certainly 
the first work executed for the Gonzagas, and therefore 
gives us the transition to his Mantuan period. Then, 
after a gap to which belonged, no doubt, certain decora- 
tive undertakings (which have perished) in the villas of 
the Gonzagas, come the frescoes of the Camera degli 
Sposi, finished, as the dedicatory inscription declares, in 
1474. The Triumph of Cesar occupied him from 1484 
till about 1492. To the years 1496 and 1497 belong the 
Madonna of Victory and the Trivulzio altarpiece. About 
the end of the century he must have executed the Alle- 
gories of the Louvre, while to his last years belong Baron 
Franchetti’s St Sebastian and the Scipio of the National 
Gallery. 

We shall obtain a more complete notion of Mantegna’s 
development when we can bring in the evidence of the 
undated works. Meanwhile, we may note in passing a 
gradual change in Mantegna’s attitude to nature. Begin- 
ning with the keenly observed and sharply individualised 
traits of the Eremitani frescoes, passing to the broader 
vision and suaver movement of the frescoes in the Castello, 
he arrives finally at the heroic and generalised types of 
the later altarpieces. We note, that is, that Mantegna’s 
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sense of abstract beauty grows at the expense of in- 
dividualised characteristic form. 

If we turn from this aspect of the dated works to 
consider the sentiment which inspires them, we find a 
similar progression from the intensely dramatic scenes of 
the Eremitani frescoes, and the almost strained intentness 
of feeling in the Uffizi triptych, to a conception of heroic 
grandeur and a mood of ceremonial aloofness and exalta- 
tion. Mantegna’s pictures become pageants, as in the 
Triumphs, or divine manifestations, as in the Trivulzio 
Madonna. The same desire to raise his visions to a 
higher sphere than that of ordinary life manifests itself, 
it is true, already in the Eremitani frescoes, in the peculiar 
use that he there makes of perspective; but its complete 
realisation is only attained, and that by subtler means, in 
such works as the two Madonnas of the Trivulzio collec- 
tion and the Louvre. This change of imaginative attitude 
may be described in short as a change from a dramatic to 
an epic presentment. As in his feeling for form, the later 
stage implies a greater aloofness, a more consciously 
willed abstraction from actual life. 

Mantegna’s treatment of the infant Christ illustrates 
this change of attitude. In the San Zeno altarpiece and 
the Uffizi triptych the Madonna is the predominating 
figure, the Christ being either weakly idealised or quite 
realistic. In the later pictures of this class, the Christ 
becomes the centre of interest; his pose is almost rhetori- 
cally grandiose in the Madonna della Vittoria, while in 
the Trivulzio picture he has a supernatural dignity and 
the solemnity belonging to his unearthly wisdom. 

It is necessary to consider the dated works also from 
the point of view of technique; but, if we confine our- 
selves to technique in its most limited sense, we have 
little to help us to a criterion, for Mantegna’s technical 
methods changed less than that of any other great Italian 
master. While Bellini, who started at the same point, 
was continually experimenting with new methods, first 
of tempera and then of oil, with a view to finding con- 
tinually fresh possibilities of beautiful expression in his 
media, Mantegna never diverged from the methods of 
tempera-painting which he had acquired in his youth at 
Padua. These, it is true, he gradually perfected to the 
utmost, modulating the harshness of his earlier tone-con- 
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trasts to an even and beautiful tonality.* He perfected, 
but he did not materially alter his methods, for the simple 
reason that he never altered his way of looking at objects 
and of conceiving their mode of presentment in a picture. 
The changes we have noted have been changes in his 
notions of things themselves, changes in his ideal types 
and the movement of his figures, not changes in their 
appearance or surface-quality or their interrelations in a 
luminous atmosphere. To the last he conceived every 
person and every object in his composition as a separate 
entity bounded by an absolutely determinate contour, 
and related only with others by the space-relations 
implied by perspective and consistent illumination. No 
notion of the subordination of one part to another by 
concentrated illumination or by atmospheric envelopment 
and aerial perspective was ever fully accepted by him; 
and in this sense he remained reactionary to the move- 
ment of the early cinquecento, till his death a devoted 
and unflinching quattrocentist. Therefore for him tem- 
pera, and the peculiarly dry use of tempera which the 
Paduan school inculcated, was the most perfect means of 
expression ; and even Isabella d’Este, whose preference 
for the greater softness of oil-painting was strongly ex- 
pressed, had to be content with tempera pictures from 
her court painter. 

There is, however, one point in his technique which 
has been supposed to give an indication of the date of his 
works. It is noticeable that almost all the later dated 
works are on canvas, while the majority of the early 
works are on wood. Morelli, indeed, went so far as to 
say that this differentiated his early and late works; but 
this he did by denying the authenticity and date of the 
St Euphemia at Naples, which is dated 1454, and is on 
canvas. No recent critic of importance has followed 
Morelli in this, one of his least felicitous judgments; and, 
indeed, the St Euphemia, damaged though it is, is one of 
Mantegna’s noblest conceptions. Moreover, the use of 
canvas for tempera pictures, though usual only for large 
wall-decorations, was constant before Mantegna’s time, 





* Compare, for instance, the treatment of the dark-haired Gonzaga in 
the Madonna of Victory with the sharp contrast of hair and flesh in the 
saints of the San Zeno altarpiece. 
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especially in Venice; so that all we can safely affirm is 
that the use of canvas slightly increases the probability 
of the work being late. 

We are now in a position to date approximately a con- 
siderable number of the remaining works of Mantegna. 
We may dismiss the Berlin Madonna and Child, which 
Herr Kristeller regards as one of his earliest works. 
_ Only German critics, aided by their patriotism, have been 
enabled to see in this a genuine work of the master; 
both Morelli and Mr Berenson point out its connexion 
with the Muranese school and Bartolommeo Vivarini. 
It has no better claims to authenticity than the so-called 
Giovanni Bellini Madonna at Berlin, which Herr Kris- 
teller calls upon to enforce his view. 

Perhaps the earliest undated work is the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, belonging to Mr Boughton-Knight of 
Downton Castle, Herefordshire (reproduced by Yriarte), 
which Herr Kristeller strangely refuses to accept. Here 
the characteristics of Mantegna’s early style are fully 
exemplified. It was Mantegna’s unique gift to unite an 
almost sordid realism, such as even the Flemings scarcely 
surpassed in its unflinching acceptance of the character- 
istic facts of life—to unite this with an exalted solemnity 
of mood such as few even of the Italians attained. But 
it was in his earlier work that this realistic feeling was 
most intense; in his later works the demands of style 
imposed themselves more completely. In the Downton 
Castle picture nothing but the intensity of the dramatic 
expression could harmonise the harsh and uncompro- 
mising forms of the shepherds with the sublime and 
lonely dignity of the kneeling Madonna. Not only in 
sentiment, but in all the details of form, the picture 
belongs to the end of Mantegna’s Paduan period. It 
must be almost contemporaneous with the Agony in the 
Garden of the National Gallery, and, like that picture, 
shows the influence of Jacopo Bellini, which was para- 
mount just at this epoch of Mantegna’s development.* 

To the early Mantuan period, closely connected, in 
its treatment of the figure, the imposing architectural 
setting, and the Bellinesque landscape, with the triptych 





* To the year 1459 may be attributed, both on internal and external 
evidence, the portrait of Cardinal Scarampo at Berlin, 
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of the Uffizi, belongs the St Sebastian at Vienna. Here, 
for once, all the critics are agreed. The St George of the 
Venice Academy is usually associated with it, though its 
more fused technique and the easy modelling and elegance 
of the hands incline us to suggest a slightly later date. 
Yet another work must belong to the early Mantuan 
period, the strangely poetical Death of the Virgin, at 
Madrid. About the picture itself, with its hesitating 
technique, critics have differed widely, the general ten- 
dency being now to allow its genuineness; but, in any 
case, the conception of the scene, with the poetically 
appropriate motive of the view over the calm Mantuan 
lake, is such as only Mantegna could have originated. 

During the interval between these pictures of the 
early Man‘uan period and the frescoes of the Camera degli 
Sposi, Mantegna’s style was sensibly modified; the in- 
tensity of his earlier sentiment tended to be relaxed ; the 
strained and uncompromising delimitation of form, the 
dogmatic and defiant accentuation of characteristic struc- 
ture, both in heads and still more in draperies, gave place 
gradually to a new suavity of line, a new feeling for pure 
beauty. The absence of any dated work between the 
triptych of the Uffizi and the frescoes of the Camera degli 
Sposi makes it difficult to illustrate this transition with 
certainty. We should be inclined to find in the St George 
of the Venice Academy the first step towards this more 
graceful and genial manner, while the Madonna of the 
Quarries in the Uffizi would belong to a slightly more 
advanced stage. The drapery here is of a kind that 
cannot exactly be matched in any other of Mantegna’s 
works; it is still rather obviously tucked round the 
forms, but without the angularity of the early works, 
and it is made of a softer and more pliable material.* 
The drawing of the child already approximates to the 
putti of the Camera degli Sposi, but is decidedly more 
archaic. 

The landscape here is very significant, supplying as it 
does the link between Mantegna’s earlier and later treat- 
ment. The distant hill, with its roadway deeply cut in 
limestone rock, is very near to the St George, and retains 





* This work, however, may be closely associated in every way with the 
engraving of the Madonna and Child (B, 8) in the British Museum, 
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some of the characteristics of still earlier backgrounds, 
as in the Martyrdom of St James (Eremitani) and the 
Louvre Crucifixion; but we have here for the first time 
that fissured and radiating volcanic formation which he 
affected so much in his later works, and which is seen in 
its most developed form in the Virtues and Vices of 
Isabella d’Este’s studio. A similar landscape occurs in the 
background of the fresco of the Meeting of Ludovico and 
the Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga, but it is more ‘acci- 
dented,’ less architecturally planned, and less reminiscent 
in its details of his earliest backgrounds than the left- 
hand portion of the Madonna of the Quarries ; in another 
part of the Camera degli Sposi we see a freer and more 
fantastic adaptation of the igneous formation which he 
studied so minutely and literally in the Uffizi picture.* 
Once again a similar landscape occurs with the same 
quarry, with workmen shaping columns from the blocks 
of stone, namely, in the Pieta at Copenhagen. The treat- 
ment is, however, very different ; and the evidence of the 
crumpled drapery and the forced dramatic sentiment 
entirely prevent our following Miss Cruttwell in associat- 
ing this picture in point of date with the Madonna of the 
Quarries. Herr Kristeller seems to be justified in grouping 
it with the late St Sebastian belonging to Baron Franchetti. 
After the completion of the frescoes of the Camera we 
may place the St Sebastian, which found its way to Aigue- 
perse (where it still is) in 1480, when Clara Gonzaga was 
married to Gilbert de Bourbon. 

The great work of the ninth decade was the series of 
cartoons illustrating the Triumph of Cesar, now at Hamp- 
ton Court. With all his attention bent upon attaining the 





* Herr Kristeller points out the interesting fact that just such masses 
of igneous rock superposed on rocks of water-formation occur between 
Vicenza and Verona. The extreme care and realism of the rock drawing in 
the Uffizi picture, which almost disturbs the balance of the composition, 
enforces the idea of its being the first study of such a phenomenon. 
Vasari’s dating of this work 1488 need not be taken into serious account. 

+ Herr Kristeller rejects this date on internal evidence, and actually 
plaves it before the St Sebastian of Vienna. This is not the least surprising 
of his conclusions, for the picture shows in every way an advance to the 
broader delineation of the seventies, while the landscape, with its over- 
hanging masses of igneous rock, shows a further development of the 
backgrounds to the frescoes of the Camera degli Sposi, and has no striking 
reminiscences of the forms adopted in the earlier period, and seen for the 
last time-in the Madonna of the Quarries. 
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completest expressiveness within the narrower limits of 
this decorative scheme, there seems to have come a re- 
action against the increasingly pictorial treatment seen 
in the preceding works. The leanings towards atmos- 
pheric envelopment traceable in the St George and the 
Madonna of the Quarries were checked. The Adoration 
of the Magi, belonging to Louisa Lady Ashburton, illus- 
trates this new tendency. The severity with which the 
convention thus adopted is adhered to has led Herr 
Kristeller to give to this work a date (1454) much earlier 
than the advanced technique, the subdued and subtle 
transitions of tone, and the ease of the modelling will 
permit. A comparison with the St Euphemia of that 
year, with its rigid demarcation of the planes.and its 
want of modulation, should make such a chronology im- 
possible. Besides this, we already have in the St Joseph 
a type which occurs more than once in the work of the 
nineties. A characteristic of this picture is its compressed 
composition, the heads crowded together round the infant 
Christ as though drawn by irresistible attraction—a treat- 
ment to which the picture owes much of its effect of 
mystical significance. Mantegna never again, except in 
the Parnassus, departed altogether from this treatment ; 
he never returned entirely to the pictorial conception of 
the Madonna of the Quarries. Another work in which 
the same serré composition is seen is the Presentation 
in the Temple, at Berlin, which belongs probably to the 
same phase of his development. One of Morelli’s most 
inexplicable lapses was the repudiation of this picture 
in favour of the emasculate and flattering copy in the 
Querini Stampalia.* 

We now come to a series of pictures which can be 
grouped around the two dated pictures of the nineties, 
the Madonna of Victory and the Trivulzio altarpiece. 
These are Mr Mond’s Hortus Conclusus, the Dresden Holy 
Family, the Madonnas of the Brera, Verona, and Turin 
galleries (the last two doubtful and damaged), and the 
Madonna of the National Gallery. Mr Mond’s picture is 
connected on the one hand with the Dresden Holy Family, 





* Miss Cruttwell, who follows him in this, actually finds the composition 
of this work, in which the whole significance of the idea is evaporated, 
superior to that of the Berlin picture, 
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particularly in the close similarity of the infant St John 
in both pictures; while the Virgin is of the same type as 
those of the Madonna della Vittoria and of the National 
Gallery. In sentiment, however, Mr Mond’s picture comes 
much closer to Lady Ashburton’s Adoration. It has toa 
supreme degree that tendency to mysticism which charac- 
terises the work of this period, and which critics have 
strangely overlooked. They have enlarged on Mantegna’s 
realism and on his classicism, they have made him out to 
be now Christian and now pagan, but they have failed to 
realise that Mantegna, who is so often accused of a merely 
cold formality and merely decorative splendour, had in- 
deed one of those rare intelligences which, without losing 
the utmost clearness and precision in their mode of expres- 
sion, could yet pass, not only beyond the appearances of 
actual forms to their emotional life—which is the realm of 
dramatic art—not only beyond the human to the super- 
human—the sphere of most religious art—but to that 
stage where even the divine becomes rather the incarna- 
tion of an idea than a superhuman personality. Mantegna’s 
mysticism is like Dante’s in the clearness and objectivity 
of the forms in which abstract and metaphysical concep- 
tions are realised. In Mr Mond’s picture the mystical 
intention is already hinted at in the choice of the subject 
—the Hortus Conclusus of the Canticum Canticorum—but 
in the treatment this becomes more evident. There is here 
no longer any human passion, not even that of maternity ; 
the Christ-child is more evidently than elsewhere in 
Italian art the Word made flesh. 

In the remaining pictures of the group that we are 
considering the mystical idea is no longer so prominent, 
though to some extent it is still perceived in the Madonna 
and Child of the Trivulzio altarpiece. But though, in all 
these pictures, the Christ-child is the predominant figure, 
the intention seems rather to be simply to emphasise his 
divine power; the mood is heroic rather than transcen- 
dental. This group is followed by the Allegories of the 
Louvre, which must have been done about the year 1500; 
while to Mantegna’s latest years belong the St Sebastian 
of Baron Franchetti, the Man of Sorrows at Copenhagen, 
and the Triumph of Scipio. From these works we must 
infer a recrudescence, in his last years, of the dramatic 
fervour of expression of his youth; but it is a somewhat 
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calculated and forced vehemence, bordering, in the St 
Sebastian, on rhetorical exaggeration, and is clearly to 
be distinguished from the spontaneous passion of his 
early works. One other work, the Dead Christ of the 
Brera, was also found in the artist’s studio at his death, 
and has therefore been usually accepted as a work of his 
last years. Herr Kristeller, however, considers it to have 
been made as a study to help in the foreshortened drawing 
of the putti who stand round the dome of the Camera 
degli Sposi. Such a fantastic notion implies too great 
an ignorance of artists’ methods to be taken seriously, 
not to mention that in the Dead Christ the effect of 
gravity is rendered as acting on a horizontal and not on 
an upright body. Nevertheless, considerations of style in 
the treatment of drapery point, as Messrs Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle urged, to an earlier period.* 

There still remain a few pictures which present great 
difficulties, and as to the dates of which critics have 
differed by the whole period of Mantegna’s activity. These 
are the three pictures in which the Madonna is represented 
alone with the child—that belonging to Herr Simon of 
Berlin and those of the Bergamo and Poldi Pezzoli 
galleries. Herr Kristeller groups them together at the 
very beginning of Mantegna’s career; Morelli, guided 
(one may guess) by his fallacious theory of technique— 
for they are all on canvas—gave at any rate to the Ber- 
gamo picture the date 1491. There is, however, no sufficient 
reason for thus grouping the three pictures together. 
The Simon Madonna comes very near to the St Euphemia 
at Naples, particularly in the inexperienced simplification 
of the forms of the eye orbits, and is therefore an early 
work. The Bergamo Madonna is clearly a maturer pro- 
duction, and, from the extraordinary perfection of the 
linear design and the subtly modelled and subdued 
tonality, may well belong to the zenith of Mantegna’s 
power, i.e. to the period of the Triumph of Cesar. To 
this period we have already ascribed Lady Ashburton’s 
Adoration, with the technique and sentiment of which 
this picture is closely akin. It has the same almost 





* A further ground for rejecting the late date is to be found in the 
drawing from the same model in the British Museum, the style of which is 
clearly not of the last years of the artist's life. 
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oppressive intensity of mood: the figures weighted by 
the mystical significance which they express.. All the 
accidental and homely touches of Mantegna’s earlier 
naturalistic period have been sublimated by the growing 
feeling for an abstract and highly intellectualised style. 
Together with the Adoration and the Hortus Conclusus, 
it must be taken as marking the climax of Mantegna’s 
art, at least so far as the depth and intensity of the 
imaginative idea is concerned. In the Poldi Pezzoli 
Madonna the conflict between the sentiment, almost 
Bellinesque in its tenderness and charm, with the forms 
of the drapery and the modelling of the foreshortened 
hand, makes the problem still more difficult; but the 
facts that the Madonna is clearly of the same type as 
the Trivulzio Madonna, and that the drapery is similar 
in design, incline one to give it a late date. 

In face of the confident and strangely conflicting 
statements of the varivus writers on the chronology of 
Mantegna’s works, the critic need not fear to admit the 
hypothetical and tentative nature of his results. But if 
some such arrangement as has been suggested be allowed, 
the main outlines of development emerge clearly. 

First, in the Eremitani frescoes, we have a dramatic 
and realistic phase expressed in forms of uncompromising 
severity and with unmodulated contrasts of tone. This 
essentially Squarcionesque phase is subsequently modified 
by the influence of Jacopo Bellini’s elegant and fanciful 
genius, and this influence reaches its height in the Agony 
in the Garden and the Uffizi triptych. This, however, 
must be understood as affecting only the composition and 
the general idea of Mantegna’s pictures, and not the actual 
feeling for form which they display. 

During the early Mantuan period, though Bellini’s 
personal influence is removed, Mantegna continues to 
emphasise the pictorial, as opposed to the sculpturesque 
element of his art, while the poignant feeling of his earlier 
works tends to relax into the easier and more impersonal 
tone of such works as the St George and the frescoes of 
the Camera degli Sposi. In the latter, pictorial qualities 
are pushed to their furthest limits, for, in spite of their 
decorative nature, he succeeded in giving an illusion of 
actual space, such as had not been previously accomplished. 
This}complete achievement of pictorial illusion may not 
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unnaturally have given him a distaste for such a line of 
endeavour. His severe and strenuous spirit found that 
its completest satisfaction lay in the direction of a more 
abstract and intellectual mode of expression ; thereupon 
follows a period when he reduces painting almost to the 
limits of a coloured bas-relief. It is the period of his purest 
design and of his most searching imaginative power. 

This phase gradually passes into one in which fuller 
relief and greater pictorial charm are once more attained, 
though the strict conventions and the symmetrical rigour 
of the composition are not relaxed. The sentiment, 
however, loses in intensity, the atmosphere becomes freer 
and more genial, less charged with a sense of momentous 
import, until in the Parnassus, under the compulsion of 
Isabella d’Este’s predilections, Mantegna endeavours to 
bend to the lighter measures of a lyric conceit, and yet, 
for all the astonishing beauties of the picture, not quite 
successfully. Once again, at the very end of his life, he 
turns to terrible and tragic subjects, but this time without 
either the human passion of his early years or the mystical 
intensity of his middle period. 

No artist of the fifteenth century leaves upon the mind 
a deeper, more incisive impress than Mantegna. To find 
his parallel in this particular quality, we must go outside 
Italy to Albert Diirer. No artist attacks our feelings 
more pertinaciously, stirs our imagination out of its 
habitual attitude more irresistibly, or compels us to 
accept so entirely the intense reality of fresh images. 

Whatever value for zsthetics Burke’s theory of the 
sublime and beautiful may possess, it undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to two distinct types of artistic temperaments ; 
and, however inadequate his explanation of the greater 
intensity of feeling aroused by sublimity as compared 
with that due to what he classifies as the beautiful, the 
fact remains that those artists whose appeal to the imagi- 
nation acts by arousing associated ideas of terror and 
awe, do exert upon us a stronger and more ineffaceable 
impression than those whose approach is by way of 
seduction and charm. Such masters of the sublime are 
rare, even in great periods of art. Castagno, Pollajuolo, 
and Signorelli complete the list of quattrocentists in 
Tuscany and Umbria; Mantegna and Ercole Roberti 
in North Italy; and, of these, Mantegna attains to the 
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completest self-expression. It is not that the subjects he 
undertook to interpret lent themselves in a specially high 
degree to such emotions of danger and pain; it is rather 
in his mode of depicting even the most trifling accessory 
that he has power to impose upon us a sense of the 
arduous, unyielding facts, the ineluctable forces of life. 
The lowering skies of the Eremitani frescoes cut by the 
sharp lights of foliage which seem cast in bronze, the 
awful exaltation which his peculiar use of perspective 
gives to his figures, the beetling cornices of his towering 
arcades, the hardness of his bare landscape of iron-bound 
rocks which rise up and shut in the view like distant 
prison walls, the immutable precision of his line and the 
strange and disquieting quality of his colour—all these 
are features which are constant in his work, and all 
attune the mind to a mood of strenuous resistance and 
stoical self-reliance. 

But when, as in the drawings and etchings, and a few 
of his pictures, no external conditions were set to his 
invention, his mind turned instinctively to events and 
scenes where pain and awe predominate. In Judith, his 
favourite subject, the horror of the deed is heightened by 
the sensitiveness of the heroine. In the Deposition, the 
Entombment, and, above all, the Christ at the gate of 
Limbo, a supernatural awfulness is the prevailing senti- 
ment. Even when he was called to decorate Isabella 
d’Este’s boudoir, where dainty grace and idyllic ease were 
to be the motives, he falls back, in the Virtues and Vices, 
to an almost Dantesque mood. The Calumny of Apelles 
is conceived by him with a real sense of the horror and 
cruelty of injustice, which is entirely wanting in Botti- 
celli’s fragile conceit. Botticelli and Mantegna are both 
so central in their position as regards two opposite ten- 
dencies of quattrocertist art, that a comparison inevit- 
ably rises to the mind, and one speculates on the capricious 
inclination which led Botticelli to spend his later years in 
illustrating Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ while Mantegna tried to 
satisfy the rococo leanings of Isabella d’Este’s taste— 
Mantegna, whose landscapes are more Dantesque than 
Dante’s own, whose vision of Inferno, if only a kind fate 
had led him to attempt it, would have been more incisive, 
more cruelly defined, more unchangeable than Dante’s, in 
proportion as his power of realising external forms was 
more constantly trained. 
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Art. VIII.—SOLITUDE AND GENIUS. 


1. Some Fruits of Solitude. By William Penn. With an 
Introduction by Edmund Gosse. London: Freemantle, 
1900. 

2. Obermann. By De Sénancour. Avec une Préface par 
George Sand. New edition. Paris: Charpentier, 1901. 

3. The Genius of Solitude. By William Rounseville Alger. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1867. 

4. Advantages and Disadvantages of Solitude. By J. G. 
Zimmermann. London: Suttaby, 1808. 

5. Walden. By Henry David Thoreau. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Will. H. Dircks, London: Walter 
Scott, 1886. 


THE genius of solitude has found many exponents, but 
few satisfactory interpreters. In its objective form, 
solitude is readily discernible: it is when viewed sub- 
jectively that its analysis betrays difficulties. This is 
largely due to the fact that the two words loneliness and 
lonesomeness have, in common parlance, been treated as 
its synonyms. A lonely life connotes segregation enforced 


by external circumstances, and coincident with a desire for 
society. Lonesomeness imports the idea of terror—the 
existence of those who are alone, and who cannot find in 
themselves what Zimmermann calls ‘ an antidote against 
dismay.’ The essence of solitude, on the other hand, lies 
in deliberate choice—if that can be called choice which 
is due to the predominant influence of the tutelar divinity 
born with every child. 

‘An artist, says Ruskin, ‘should be fit for the best 
society, and should keep out of it’; and this may truth- 
fully be averred of the born solitary. Many a hermit 
differs only in name from an outlaw. An imperious 
temper like that of Carlyle creates a solitude. Between 
such a disposition and the man of a detached life there is 
no analogy. In the world, but not of it, he takes not un- 
frequently his full share of its busy life. Milton and 
Bacon were shrewd men of the world, apt in affairs. But 
each was leading two lives—the one artificial, the other 
real. It was the true voice that said: ‘Little do men 
perceive what solitude is or how far it extendeth, for a 
crowd is not company. Nor would the casual observer 
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have seen the truth in Wordsworth’s apostrophe to 
Milton :— 


‘Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.’ 


Unrestrained, physical solitude is, indeed, a state diffi- 
cult of attainment. Of the authors cited above, only 
Thoreau enjoyed it, though all were deeply imbued with 
the solitary instinct, and capable of its analysis. The 
solitary spirit is often recognised by itself alone, and 
passes unnoticed through the throng of life. That ‘man 
is gregarious, and, therefore, solitude unnatural, satisfies 
those only who speak without limitations. The ‘sociable’ 
man feels the animal craving for physical company so 
strongly that he disregards its quality. The solitary man, 
more fastidious and self-sufficing, prefers no companion 
to an uncongenial one. The poet of the one is Cowper :— 


*O Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face?’ 


Of the other, Wordsworth :— 


‘ Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place.’ 


Individuality is the true dividing line between the 
minority and the mass of mankind. Lowell merely enun- 
ciates a platitude when he says: ‘Human nature has a 
much greater genius for sameness than for originality.’ 
That characteristics divergent from the type tend to- 
wards solitude is obvious. Every original mind comes 
into the world antagonistic, by the law of its creation, 
to regulations which others accept because they find them 
in existence. Hence comes isolation. Nor can we fairly 
protest against the law. Mediocrity is the rule, originality 
the exception. The one finds a crowd of sympathisers, 
ever ready to give their own or take another's time: the 
other may search long, and sometimes fruitlessly, for 
that measure of congeniality which alone suffices. ‘ Con- 
ventionality is the unavoidable expression of social 
averages. The revolt of any given mind against the 
world’s bye-laws will be in proportion to its divergence 
from the average. Originality is slowly apprehended. 
It gains at times a faint admiration, but more often dis- 
like born of the vague fear with which the inexplicable is 
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viewed. So sage and kindly a critic as F. W. Robertson 
recognised the existence of this sentiment in quoting 
Pope’s lines :— 


‘Truths would you teach or save a sinking land ; 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand.’ 


‘Solitude is the home of the strong’ ; and self-sufficingness 
must be their armour. For it needs a fortitude beyond 
the average to relinquish that feeling of safety which is 
inherent in gregarious life. Indolent acquiescence is easy, 
for no danger can lurk in ethics and beliefs which lie 
ready to hand, consecrated by usage and tradition. The 
original mind acts from spontaneity, society from habit, 
seeking ever to economise that expenditure of foree which 
is necessitated by individual impulse. Hence the desire to 
rid itself of an incalculable and disturbing factor. 

Yet it remains true that the world’s best work is that 
which bears the hall-mark of individuality. Not by con- 
tinuous repression and perversion of inborn character- 
istics will true progress be attained. It is probable that 
Emerson won more converts to the better life by his soli- 
tary gleaning in the field than if he had kept his ortho- 
doxy and his pulpit; nor would the fiery zeal of men 
like Huxley have been goaded into anger if they had met 
with the fair treatment they gave and asked for. The 
mind craves variety, and nature supplies it. The two 
foes of human happiness, says Schopenhauer, are pain 
and boredom. If boredom be in fact the world’s bane, it 
is strange that society should seek to eliminate that 
element of individuality which is its surest corrective. 

Between the genius of solitude and the solitude of 
genius there is, of course, an intimate relation. Schopen- 
hauer draws attention to the fact when he describes a 
genius as one whose centre of gravity lies in himself. 
The solitude of genius is, in effect, the inevitable outcome 
of its enforced submission to the unwritten laws of the 
genius of solitude. Yet the record of the solitary bears 
melancholy testimony to the disabilities under which they 
have lived. In his‘ Dialogue between Nature and a Soul’ 
Leopardi makes the soul refuse the offer of the highest 
gifts of genius, on account of the inevitable suffering con- 
nected with them. Lavater adds his weighty testimony. 
‘Enquire after the sufferings of great men and you will 
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learn why they are great.’ Goethe had learned the lesson 
well :— 


* Who never ate his bread with tears, 
Nor through the sorrow-laden hours 
Sat nightly face to face with fears, 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.’ 


Yet how many of the martyrs in the ages which separate 
Socrates from Raleigh would exchange their place in the 
world’s record for that of their judges? ‘Am I a bitter 
gourd?’ asks Confucius. It is alike with all—poets, 
painters, musicians, astronomers, men of science, and 
divines. The world took their work at its own valuation 
and repaid them with neglect and contumely. It was not 
they who repulsed the world: too often they evinced a 
yearning after sympathy which seems excessive. Robert- 
son knew the meaning of his own words when he spoke 
of facing ‘the keenest winds that blow over all lonely 
places.’ ‘I am alone, he writes, ‘sympathised with by 
none because I sympathise too much with all.* Shelley 
was never weaned from his love of mankind. He could 


write: 


‘ There is no sport in hate where all the rage 
Is on one side.’ 


Yet he learned to take refuge in the ‘Spirit of Solitude.’ 
Some have playfully disarmed their detractors, as when 
Channing spoke of the harsh sounds of earth being unable 
to ascend to the upper air in which ‘ we visionaries’ float ; 
and some, like Dante, stood four-square against the world. 
But few, if any, can be cited whose lives were not em- 
bittered by ostracism. If, however, by a natural law, in- 
dividuality—passing in its higher development into genius 
—inhabits the realms of solitude, various artificial causes 
contribute their quota. Among the circumstances which 
arrest the stream of life and turn it into a new channel, 
the most common are a sudden call to the religious life or 
an overwhelming grief. The deepest religious feeling has 
ever been the most lonely. Those who have had the 
capability of approaching nearest to the ‘Great Alone’ 
have had strength to bear the ordeal; but to those whose 





* F. W. Robertson: ‘ Life and Letters,’ pp. 101, 284, 
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emotions are superficial, the sense of awe and helplessness 
is terrifying, and they instinctively seek relief in the com- 
pany of their fellows. Hence it comes that religion has 
been designated ‘social,’ though the word is applicable 
only to religious exercises. St Augustine, in the chamber 
of his friend Alypius, says: ‘I was alone even in his 
presence. And this has been the habitual experience: 
Marcus Aurelius knew it—that exemplar of all saints who 
had the world and its delights at his feet, but lived in 
self-denying holiness, with no support but his own lonely 
heart. So, too, some of the best of the pontiffs, such as 
Adrian and Hildebrand, groaning under the burden of 
trivial routine, longed for the peace which they never 
found. The call of Buddha at once suggests itself. 

The monks who peopled the desert in the early days 
of the Christian Church yielded rather to a wave of popu- 
lar enthusiasm than to individual conviction; nor has 
religious fervour been necessarily the compelling force 
with their imitators. Mixed motives have actuated them, 
some tearing themselves from life as from a dangerous 
companion, others leaving it with cheerful alacrity. Far 
better, however, would it have been if the special virtue 
and sanctity of retirement had never been preached. The 
fact that its inculcation should be deemed necessary belies 
its sincerity. With what a bound of relief the heart goes 
out to Emerson, Thoreau, and some others—free from 
every restraint save their inward compulsion. The world 
would be benefited if its captives were set free and its 
natural recluses permitted to follow their vocation exempt 
from persecution. Strange paradox that retirement should 
be both inculcated and reprehended—judged right when 
it is the outcome of man’s tyrannous interference, wrong 
when it is the product of individual instincts. ‘ Retreat 
and meditation’ are linked as a phrase; but meditation, 
like retreat, is a gift. The worldly can no more reap the 
harvest of retirement than he can acquire the power of 
meditation. St Simeon Stylites on his column was an 
object of interest to himself, but little else than an idle 
show to the multitude; and there the benefit of his self- 
imposed martyrdom ceased. 


It would be a sad page to fill with instances to prove 


that grief has its recluses. The deeper springs of life have 
ever flowed the same; and many a little love-token comes 
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to us across the ages to show that the ancients, as well as 
we, knew the meaning of the word ‘alone.’ Cicero might 
have had the outspoken sympathy of a troop of friends ; 
but he left them for his quiet retreat in the little island 
of Astura that he might mourn in privacy the loss of his 
beloved daughter. It is of little use, however, to linger 
over this branch of the subject. It deals with lives not 
led in conformity with, but warped from, their original 
bent. It cannot be too emphatically asserted that the 
aspects of solitude cannot be studied with any advantage 
in its diseased and distorted forms. The loneliness of 
such types as Werther or Byron has in truth little to 
recommend it either to itself or others. When a freak of 
fashion elevates it into a cult, it becomes a mischievous 
affectation. Solitude is ‘a birth-gift; and only when 
external circumstances and internal force of character 
procure its realisation can its genuine fruit be produced. 

To say that there can be no peace in solitude if self- 
consciousness be its companion is true. But it is equally 
true of every other condition of life. None but the least 
critical will conclude that the life of the solitary is one of 
listless reverie: the converse is nearer the truth. Thrift, 
not wastefulness, of time is his aim. Wrapt in some 
absorbing occupation or ideal, he is deaf to the voices of 
the world. The last sentence of his book left Gibbon 
bereaved of a friend. Michael Angelo lived among the 
creations of his brain, heedless of the feet which passed 
his studio. Musicians have been known to compose as 
they walked the streets. The silent toiler may hear little 
of the world’s approval, but he does not therefore fail of 
his reward. What thrill of delight could be more intense 
than that described by Keats ?— 





‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.’ 


Such purposeful recluses, when diverging into society, 
will not be found its least agreeable members. They may 
not be versed in the trivial topics which are the counters 
of ordinary talk, for these are picked up at the trivium, 
or three cross-roads—a spot such persons rarely frequent. 
But if there is a certain unworldliness in their tone, it is 
at least a variety. Theirs is the philosophic view of life, 
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and therefore the one which grants a large tolerance. In 
his ‘Counsels and Maxims,’ Schopenhauer says :— 


‘Take a little of your solitude with you when you visit men. 
Self-detached, view them in a pure objective light, with a 
noble freedom from prejudice.’ 


The power of speech is not lost by disuse. The solitary 
may be a listener by taste, yet he will often prove the 
most communicative of comrades. There is in him, as it 
were, a certain fulness which seeks an outlet. 

So much for the solitary as an acquaintance. Would 
anyone doubt what he is as a friend? His friendships 
may seem to be due to intuition ; but if so, they are en- 
dorsed by reason. ‘ Wer sucht ein Freund ist ihn zu finden 
werth.’ It is the attraction of congenial disposition ; and 
that which is constitutionally congenial can never cease to 
be so. Where that is lacking, the assumption of congeni- 
ality (in anything but outward form) is doomed to failure. 
‘One man,’ says Schopenhauer, ‘can be to another only 
so much as the other is to him.’ The solitary is the true 
friend. In times of need, to whom do men turn? Who is 
the repository of so many unsought secrets? Who, paus- 
ing reluctantly upon the threshold, is compelled so often 
to enter chambers which are locked against the world? 
When a friend of the Persian poet Saadi was raised to 
office, his acquaintances hurried to congratulate him. But 
Saadi absented himself, saying: ‘I shall go to see him 
when his office expires, sure then to go alone.’ 


‘Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone.’ 


Cicero, writing to Atticus, says that, except the dear friend 
he is addressing, he loves nothing so well as solitude. It 
was La Bruyére’s thought which dictated Cowper's lines, 
in ‘ Retirement’: 
‘ How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet.’ 


After all, who can altogether escape solitude? ‘There 
is more loneliness in life than there is communion.’ Asso- 
ciation is often apparent rather than real. As Emerson 
remarks, ‘ The remoter stars seem a nebula of united light ; 
yet there is no group which a telescope will not resolve.’ 
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To infer that solitude is the ultimate ideal of man is 
to assume what reason and experience alike refute. The 
human. heart yearns for society, not solitude; yet there 
are souls born as surely for solitude as they are for death. 
The world raises statues to its benefactors, but not in 
their life-time. ‘Which of the prophets have ye not 
persecuted?’ We still await the answer. Of all the 
mysteries before which the human soul stands mute, this 
is the most impenetrable. In every generous heart a 
feeling of resentment tinges the sorrow with which it 
muses over this riddle. Must the scheme of vicarious 
redemption be for ever re-enacted? That the highest 
should suffer most is intelligible. The more acute the 
sensibility, the greater the capacity for seeing before and 
after, the oftener will tears interrupt the laughter. It 
is the delicately tuned ear which catches the undertone of 
suffering, which most appreciates, and therefore must bear 
the heaviest load of Weltschmerz. It might have been sup- 
posed that the world would gladly have offered balm to 
such sorrow ; but this has not been its practice. We pass 
by ‘the glib excuse that genius has condemned itself to 
isolation by its intellectual arrogance. Listen to the 
overwhelming, the well-nigh universal testimony of the 
aceuséd. It is not for segregation they ask, but for com- 
munion with their species—the boon of equal friendship. 
Everything that they can give they freely offer: every- 
thitig “that can be laid aside they abandon. Will the 
world never forgive the one sin—that they are unlike 
their fellows ? 

It is of the nature of things that genius should be 
paradoxical. It may see the same truth which others see, 
byt it is in a different light. It strips truth of its super- 
incumbent garniture, till the naked reality shocks its 
votaries. Hence comes the charge of infidelity. Infidelity 
to what? Certainly not to truth. The life of genius is 
regarded as one of selfish abstraction from the world’s 
interests. It is, however, not only given to the world, 
but laid down in its service. 


‘ The better life, the better life! 
Not far away in Paradise, 
But here, before our very eyes, 
Amid the strife.’ 
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These words have an inner meaning for solitary souls. 
Their thoughts are not turned consciously to immor- 
tality, nor will they admit that there is no strife but 
that of the market-place. They know that the sternest 
conflict is that which is fought with no eye to see or voice 
to applaud. To them the immortality of this world and 
the next are more akin than they are to others. Their 
name may become a synonym of their work—whether it 
be a book or a thermometer. But these are the dreams 
which come to cheer them. Their purpose is their life; 
and whether they receive the crown of martyrdom or not, 
it is dedicated to the cause of humanity. 

Instead of reprehending what is termed their haughty 
isolation, might not the world more profitably seek out its 
meaning and reconsider its own attitude? Must genius 
bear the blame, if at times it is stung into invective by 
injustice? The tenderest nature which strives to ignore 
the gulf that separates it from its fellows is compelled to 
confess it. Henceforth an indignant isolation takes the 
place of that which was a natural and inevitable condition. 
Weber gave way to a fit of contemptuous despair when 
Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio’ was received with indifference. He 
complained that the audience could not understand the 
greatest music, and that the music-hall would suit them 
better. He should have known this. Genius has ever been 
at its best when it has been deaf to contemporary applause. 
When a friend of Turner’s remarked of one of his pictures, 
‘I never saw the Thames look like that, the painter 
doubted his friend's insight, not his own, and replied, ‘I 
do not suppose you ever did.’ To be fair to oneself as well 
as the world is the best escape from affectation. ‘Man 
is what God made him, says Cervantes; and those have 
carried on their work with most serenity who have ac- 
quiesced, regretfully it may be, in the limitations of their 
birth. It is the quality, not the quantity, of approval which 
must sustain them. Some, indeed, have lacked even this 
support. There is a touch of comedy in poor Hegel's com- 
plaint, that there was only one man who understood him, 
and he misunderstood him. So, too, Browning, when 
questioned as to the meaning of something he had written, 
replied that the Almighty and he knew what he meant 
when he wrote it, but now only the Almighty knew. But 
while intelligible, at any rate, to himself, many a bold 
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spirit in all times has soared into an atmosphere where 
he found himself alone. 

Yet, though isolated from their contemporaries, such 
men do not sever the link which binds them to humanity. 
They find their sympathy in the unseen comradeship 
which is denied to them on earth. It is the ‘mystical 
brotherhood,’ of which Heine speaks, who ‘bow to each 
other’ across the centuries. Who could be lonely with 
such a company of kindred spirits as Humboldt communed 
with in his ‘Cosmos’? Strabo, Aristotle, Ptolemy, Lucretius, 
Galileo, Bacon, and many another were his friends... Here 
was equal friendship free from envy and detraction. Even 
the thought of such company beyond the veil could lend 
a joyous anticipation to death. It was thus that Socrates 
triumphed over his judges. Their malice was but the 
means of hastening his union with the great friends who 
waited to welcome him. 

There are books which at times invite us to forget 
their poverty of thought by their charm of style. Among 
the masters of American literature, however, we need not 
search long for works in which the perfection of the style 
seems only the natural clothing for the mingled dignity and 
playfulness of the thought. In the ‘Genius of Solitude,’ 
on the contrary, we too often have to tolerate the method 
of its expression in deference to the intrinsic value of the 
idea. There is a certain oppressive fulness of matter. 
The treatment is exhaustive rather than suggestive, and 
precludes the mind from exercising its own imaginative 
faculty. The language is turgid, the metaphor excessive 
and occasionally grotesque; nor can it be truthfully 
affirmed that the rhetoric is always intelligible. But 
these are mere defects of style in a work which has justly 
found a multitude of admirers. A spirit of generous 
tolerance pervades every page. There is an intuitive 
perception of character, and a determination that the 
extenuating circumstances of inherited disposition shall 
be fully weighed. Two sources of solitude—that of 
individuality and that of grief—are depicted with a 
realism which proves them to have been the experience 
of the writer; yet there is no tone of conscious superiority 
nor any touch of morbid feeling. 

The works of Etienne de Sénancour exercised no 
inconsiderable influence during the early years of the 
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last century ; and the patronage of George Sand has kept 
alive the fame of ‘Obermann.’ The series of letters which 
breathe the sentiments of the recluse of the Jura reveal 
a quiet and philosophic resolve to renounce the world. 
The writer concludes that he could not give up being a 
man in order to become a man of business (‘Je n'ai pu 
renoncer a étre homme, pour étre homme d'affaires’). 
Then follows the celebrated passage in which he com- 
munes with himself. He offers to his heart in turn every 
pursuit and every object of desire to which men consecrate 
their lives. That he may be fair, he even embellishes 
them by the power of imagination. But his verdict is 
adverse : ‘Je ne connais point la satiété, je trouve partout 
le vide. This attitude has been attributed to a sense 
of his incapacity. In an epigrammatic contrast George 
Sand says: ‘René dit: Si je pouvais vouloir, je pourrais 
faire; Obermann dit: A quoi bon vouloir? je ne pourrais 
pas.’ Yet there is no note of weakness in the calm stoicism 
with which he anticipates his death—unless it be a de- 
parture from his principles to wish that there might be 
one friend to receive his adieu to the world. 

The little ‘Enchiridion’ of William Penn will satisfy 
the most fastidious reader by its dignity of thought and 
simplicity of style. It is a singular instance of the way 
in which society relegates its privilege and right of self- 
judgment to others, that the renaissance of this book was 
due to its casual discovery by Robert Louis Stevenson on 
a bookstall in San Francisco. Henceforth it was his vade 
mecum and his model. Some will think the encomiums 
he lavished on it excessive. Like the ‘ Enchiridion,’ ‘Omar 
Khayyam’ lay sleeping on a shelf amid the rattle of the 
street till one of the world’s ‘ tasters’ found it. Would not 
a quiet smile have flitted across the face of each author 
to see how well society could do without or with them? 
How many of the eager claque who applaud Omar Khay- 
yam could say truthfully that his tender strain is to them 
an eternal spring ? 

That much of the solitude of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania was due to a forcible arrest of his activities does 
not gainsay the thesis that solitude, to be profitable and 
happy, should be a birth-gift; for the uses to which he 
put his retirement prove that the contemplative side of 
his character held an equal balance with the active. His 
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was the forceful nature, impatient of rest—if rest mean 
torpor of the faculties. The fruits of his solitude were 
gathered in many a garden, but their sweetness came 
from within; for even the atmosphere of the gaol was 
curiously congenial to his taste. Of one of those not 
infrequent occasions on which he imbibed this atmo- 
sphere he writes : 


‘The Author blesseth God for his Retirement and kisses that 
Gentle Hand which led him into it: for though it should 
prove Barren to the World, it can never do so to him. He 
has now had some Time he could call his own; a Property he 
was never so much Master of before. In which he has taken 
a View of Himself and the World; and observed wherein he 
hath hit and mist the Mark.’ 


William Penn was born in 1644. His chequered career 
was that of his day—alternating between prison and the 
precincts of the court. His Quaker tenets soon brought 
him into notice, and he was imprisoned for publicly pro- 
fessing them. In the following year he was committed 
to the Tower for assailing the Athanasian Creed—a 
‘Sandy Foundation shaken.’ His next detention was in 
Newgate; for ‘speaking in Gracechurch Street.’ The gentle 
deseription-of his-offence by the friendly jury must have 
pleased his philosophic fancy. Then followed another 
seclusion, which he dedicated to reflection, brought 
about by addressing a Quakers’ meeting. The favour of 
the Duke of York, however, brought him into the light 
of day; and he obtained from the indulgence of the 
monarch the seigneury of Pennsylvania. 

Penn’s maxims bear evidence of the influence of 
La Rochefoucauld; but if there is some resemblance in 
style between pupil and teacher there is little in treat- 
ment. There is no lack of wit in the staid Quaker, but it 
does not wound like the keen rapier of his model. He 
takes life as earnestly as John Bunyan, but in a different 
temper. He looks upon his involuntary retreat as a 
special opportunity for introspection; but, instead of a 
gloomy dread of perdition, it produces in him a cheery 
purpose of amendment. He expresses no resentment 
against the authorities. He had his fling at them, and it 
was natural that they should retaliate. To place the 
writer of these wholesome maxims in the front rank of 
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the world’s lonely thinkers would be to subordinate our 
judgment to a whim of fashion; yet it would have been 
well for themselves and well for mankind if greater men 
than he had shown his admirable temper. There are no 
peevish complaints, no hysterical outbursts of wounded 
self-consciousness: evil is his only enemy. He is con- 
strained to preach, but he does not compel men to listen 
to his sermons. ‘Accept and improve what deserves thy 
notice,’ he says; ‘the rest excuse, and place to account of 
good will to thee and the whole creation of God.’ 

This modest invitation was gladly accepted for many 
generations, till the book was submerged, but only to 
reappear. Robert Louis Stevenson gave the book to 
H. F. Brown ‘with these words—“If ever in all my 
human conduct I have done a better thing to any fellow- 
creature than handing on to you this sweet, dignified and 
wholesome book, I know I shall hear of it on the last 
day.”’* Those who cannot construct maxims for them- 
selves would do well to read it, and they will find it, as 
Stevenson says, ‘a sweet, dignified and wholesome book.’ 

It would be pleasant, were it possible, to linger long in 
the company of this genial guide, who leads life’s way- 
farer through all its vicissitudes with a golden maxim at 
every turn. Much of his wisdom was learned ‘in sorrow’s 
silent school’; but there is no tinge of gloom. ‘Temporal 
felicity’ is not only permissible, but is to be sought—and 
attained if rightly sought for. Penn had taken to heart 
the true teaching of Epicurus—use pleasure gently. Let 
the body have due attention, that it may be the contented 
and strenuous helpmate of the soul. 

Strong men should be reared as he was—midway in 
this, as in all else, between reason and emotion. In the 
interest of both, he would have the harmful superfluities 
of the rich made over to the poor. He knows that, if the 
rich man would have the health of the poor man, he 
must live as the poor man. One portion of creation has 
to get an appetite for its dinner and the other a dinner 
for its appetite. So much for the means by which the 
body may be maintained in reasonable enjoyment, subject 
always to the nobler needs of the soul. As to the dress 
and conversation suitable for society he has his caution, 





* ‘Some Fruits of Solitude,’ Introduction, p, xi, 
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directed chiefly against ostentation. ‘The very Trimming 
of the vain World would cloath all the naked one.’ The 
simpler the dress the more will beauty shine. And, as a 
corrective of the tyrannous uniformity of fashion, he 
says : ‘Chuse thy cloaths by thine own eyes, not another’s.’ 
Conversation should be as devoid of ostentation as the 
table and apparel. There must be no 


‘Labouring of slight Matter with flourished Turns of Expres- 
sion. ‘They that affect Words more than Matter will dry up 
that little they have. It is better to build a bridge for an 
opponent than to drive him into the river.’ 


Yet this man of peace is compelled by his honesty to say: 


‘Give no Advantage in Argument, nor lose any that is offered. 
This is a Benefit which arises from Temper.’ 


There was a statesman who used always to open his 
gamekeeper’s letters first; and many a man, in the press 
of affairs, turns wistfully, like Bacon, to the ordering of 
his garden. Penn took the course allotted to him in 
society cheerfully and conscientiously, giving more than 
he received. In the capricious atmosphere of the Court 
he held his own. Yet mark with what unaffected enthu- 
siasm he throws off its grandeur and its restraints—in 
prison, if needs must, but in perfect content in his country 
retreat. This was no villeggiatura, like that of Horace—a 
means of recruiting strength and appetite for the pleasures 
of Rome. 


‘The Country Life is to be preferred. ...The Country is both 
the Philosopher’s Garden and his Library. It is his Food, as 
well as Study, and gives him Life as well as Learning. A 
Sweet and Natural Retreat from Noise and Talk, and allows 
opportunity for Reflection, and gives the best Subjects for it.’ 


On four different occasions he repeats his text: 


‘They are happy that live retiredly. ‘Princes and their 
Grandees, of all Men, are the unhappiest: for they live least 
alone; and they that must be enjoyed by every Body can 
never enjoy themselves as they should.’ ‘They that live of 
their own neither need nor often list to wear the Livery of 
the Publick.’ ‘Private men, in fine, are so much their own 
that, paying common Dues, they are Sovereigns of all the rest.’ 


Who bunt this lonely man, in words so few yet so 
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convincing, could exorcise the last great loneliness of 
death ? 


‘They that love beyond the World cannot be separated by 
it. Death cannot kill what never dies. If Absence be not 
Death, neither is theirs. Death is but Crossing the World as 
Friends do the Seas; they live in one another still. This is 
the Comfort of Friends, that though they may be said to die, 
yet their Friendship and Society are, in the best sense, ever 
present, because immortal.’ 


Is it argument or faith or love which prevails and pro- 
claims the Immortality of Love? Is it not the heart's 
imperious demand for a necessity? The pagan knew it. 
The priest’s last ilicet may be spoken, the last vale said 
over the smouldering funeral pyre; but the human heart 
responds with Lytton: 


‘If love may in life be brief, 
In death it is fixed for ever.’ 


One would fain be a Quaker to be like Penn. If the 
Pilgrim Fathers counted many such among their ranks, 
it is easy to see the source of that homely piety which 
distinguished the American character before it was sub- 
merged by the flood of cosmopolitanism. He claims 
freedom to worship God and aid his fellow-man, but in 
his own way, untrammelled by churches or governments. 
It is with a sense of pain that we turn from this honest 
Puritan, with his straightforward, cleanly conscience, to 
the company of others—greater often in mind, as he 
would have been quick to concede, but lacking his delicate 
equipoise. What the world may be, we know not; but 
we know what it is. Wemay dream of a day when truth, 
justice, and purity shall stand on a broader base than 
churches or governments have yet built for them. We 
may look for a time when phrases shall no longer be 
pawned off for facts. We may feel the vibration of 
coming revolutions which will transform our ethical stan- 
dards ; but we must live in our own day. And—so the 
shibboleth be not demanded too aggressively—we must 
acquiesce if we cannot agree. The world may drill its 
battalions into physical uniformity. It has power over 
the body, but it cannot bind the soul. 

To pass from the founder of Pennsylvania to Thoreau 
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requires as great an effort as to recognise in the powerful 
Republic of to-day the descendant of a few English ‘ plan- 
tations’ marked out in the wilderness. Penn—with his 
stately diction, courtly manners, and simple piety—what 
bond can there be between him and Thoreau, the char- 
tered sansculotte of a society consisting mainly of himself 
and governed by laws, theology, and customs of his own 
devising? Schopenhauer’s ‘Who does not love solitude 
loves not freedom,’ may be the answer. 

Thoreau was the boldest exponent of Solitude, as well 

as the most consistent of her votaries. To him, the love 
of solitude was not merely a passionate yearning, to be 
cherished secretly, and indulged as unobtrusively as 
possible. He professed it openly in his life, and preached 
it as a doctrine. Without solitude it seemed to him im- 
possible for man to realise his position in the universe 
and the powers dormant in his own nature, to ‘ place’ 
himself, as it were, aright in the scheme of things. It 
was not to escape from life, but to get nearer to the roots 
of it, that he left the cities and withdrew himself from 
mankind. ‘I went to the woods,’ he writes in a passage 
that must have sounded strangely paradoxical as his 
‘ Apologia,’ 
* because I wished to live deliberately, to front only the essen- 
tial facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to 
teach ; and not, when I came to die, discover that I had not 
lived.’ 


Several causes conspired with his native temperament 
to make solitude peculiarly congenial to him. His early 
surroundings, his close friendship with Emerson, and the 
influence of the Transcendental movement, all gave an 
impetus to a nature already profoundly inclined to lone- 
liness. 

Henry David Thoreau was born in Concord on 12th 
July, 1817. He was the descendant of a French ancestor 
to whom he attributes certain traits in his character 
which seem to belong singularly little to New England. 
The greater part of his childhood was spent in an old 
farmhouse, where he attended the village school, and, like 
Emerson, drove his mother’s cow to pasture. At sixteen 
he went to Harvard College, and remained there for four 
years, reading at random the authors who pleased him 
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best, and failing to gain for himself any literary distinc- 
tion. On his return to his native village he tried various 
means of procuring a livelihood. He lectured at the 
Concord Lyceum, and collected turtle for Agassiz. He 
wrote a volume of essays, and perfected a ‘new kind of 
lead-pencil. He tried trade, but found ‘it would take 
some years to get under way in that, by which time he 
would probably be on his way to the devil.’ For five 
years he maintained himself by a little gardening during 
some six weeks of the year. Eventually these various 
callings resolved themselves into lecturing and land- 
surveying, besides contributing to various magazines. 

At the age of twenty he became acquainted with Emer- 
son, who had resigned his cure at Boston, and taken up 
his abode at Concord. Thither also came Alcott, Haw- 
thorne, Curtis, Margaret Fuller, and the rest who went 
to make up that brilliant coterie which shed a halo of 
intellect around the quiet little village. Thoreau soon 
became one of the ‘inner circle’ at those meetirigs in 
Emerson’s library, and he contributed frequently to the 
famous, though short-lived, ‘ Dial.’ 

The ideal, transcendental view of life laid its spell 
irresistibly upon him. In many of his reflections, com- 
posed in those periods of absolute solitude to which he 
subjected himself from time to time, he writes as a trans- 
cendentalist. Take, for instance, the analysis of his own 
consciousness : 





‘I only know myself as a human entity; the scene, so 
to speak, of thoughts and affections; and am sensible of a 
certain doubleness by which I can stand as remote from my- 
self as from another. However intense my experience, I am 
conscious of the presence and criticism of a part of me, which, 
as it were, is not a part of me, but spectator, sharing no ex- 
perience, but taking note of it: and that is no more I than 
it is you. When the play, it may be the tragedy, of life is 
over the spectator goes his way. It was a kind of fiction—a 
work of the imagination only, so far as he was concerned.’ 


The same tone is audible in the well-known passage where 
he mystically relates his disappointments : 


‘I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, 
and am still on their trail. Many are the travellers I have 
spoken with concerning them, describing their tracks and 
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what calls they answered to. I have met one or two who had 
heard the hound, and the tramp of the horse, and even seen 
the dove disappear behind a cloud.’ 


In March 1845, Thoreau went to the woods, there. to 
build for himself a simple wooden shanty as a shelter 
from rain and snow. Entirely alone, and with no calling 
‘except that of doing nothing’ and growing a few beans, 
he remained there for two years. He required no pre- 
cedent for his conduct, but, if one were demanded, he was 
ready to give it. ‘God is alone—but the Devil, he is far 
from being alone; he sees a great deal of company—he 
is legion. To those who questioned him he replied 
quaintly : ‘Why should I feel solitary—is not our planet 
in the Milky Way?’ In his close fellowship with nature 
he had no need for human society. ‘I never found the 
companion who was so companionable as solitude. He 
dreamed of an ideal country ‘where there should be but 
one inhabitant to a square mile.’ He could easily dis- 
pense with the Post Office: ‘To speak critically, I never 
received more than one or two letters in my life that 
were worth the postage.’ 

In this deep seclusion of the pine-woods, Thoreau’s 
recreations were of the simplest. His daily walk, the 
close observation of the flowers, the birds, and the 
wondrous Walden pond, these, together with the prepara- 
tion of his frugal meals, occupied all his days. We must 
not omit his account of the visitors who from time to 
time invaded his hermitage. To those who desired truly 
to speak with him, or had any earnest purpose in view, 
he was ever courteous and kind. We can see him, ‘a not 
very picturesque, but tolerably well-to-do mendicant,’ at 
the door of his shanty, watching their approach with a 
half-tolerant and half-amused expression. ‘I had three 
chairs in my house; one for solitude, two for friendship, 
three for society. When visitors came in larger and un- 
expected numbers, they generally economised the room 
by standing up.’ Sometimes he received them out of 
doors. My ‘best room, my withdrawing room, always 
ready for company, on whose carpet the sun rarely 
shone, was the pine-wood behind my house.’ 

He was not unfrequently visited by the Indians, for 
whom he had a kindly appreciation and a wide sympathy. 
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But towards those who sought him out of idle curiosity, 
or who showed no consideration for his time, ‘men who 
did not know when their visit had terminated,’ he showed 
little ceremony. ‘I went about my business again, answer- 
ing them from greater and greater remoteness.’ 

There is a certain pathos in the solitude of a man like 
Thoreau, whose life was brought abruptly to a close in 
his forty-fifth year. He died of consumption on May 6th, 
1862. There comes to be a touching significance in the 
plea which he puts forward for his own idiosyncrasies : 


‘If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps 
it is because he hears a different drummer. Let him step to 
the music he hears, however measured or far away.’ 


Johann Georg Zimmermann was a type of what is un- 
happily a large contingent of the solitary crowd. [ll-health 
and a restless vanity deprived him of the happiness which 
he would have found in a true recognition of himself and 
a calm acquiescence in his superiority. His life brings 
into prominence the fact that a just estimate of self is 
the safest basis on which to rest. The great maxim 
‘Know thyself’ is an ordeal through which vanity and 
the meaner vices cannot pass. He who has accurately 
taken his own measure has a standard of approval of 
which none can rob him. He weighs instead of counting 
his supporters, and is deaf to the babble of the crowd. 
Disraeli says: ‘That man has done something; he has no 
right to be conceited.’ Carlyle asserts of Zimmermann 
that ‘Hypochondria was the main company he had.’ But 
there were deeper causes of depression than this. Goethe, 
who knew and valued him, laments his want of inward 
satisfaction. 

Born at Brugg, near Zurich, he rose to high rank in 
the medical profession, and was in time appointed phy- 
sician to the King of Hanover. But his fame rests on his 
literary work, which, by its many translations, gave him 
a world-wide reputation. He was one of those who could 
prescribe admirably for others, but could not cure him- 
self. There is the strangest inconsistency between the 
tolerant philosophy of his writings and the querulous 
complainings of his private life. He describes himself as 
working that he might ‘not be forgotten by posterity. 
It would have sufficed to remember that posterity, at any 
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rate, rarely ignores good work. His hatred for the vices 
of society found expression in the utterance, ‘ Who lives 
with wolves must join in their howls.’ But a better 
course is indicated by the American adage, ‘If you deal 
with dogs, you must have a tail yourself.’ He was happy 
beyond the common lot of genius in his home. He had a 
multitude of admirers, but he could not forget that he 
had many detractors. He might have been a happy man 
had he taken to heart Pope’s lines : 


‘ One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cesar with a senate at his heels.’ 


Zimmermann, from his position in literature, has drawn 
the world’s attention to his sorrows. But a host of others 
have proclaimed in a minor key the fact that the fruits 
of their solitude were bitter. The explanation is natural. 
Their solitude was not of choice, but of compulsion. Poets 
and musicians, with their high-strung organisation, have 
contributed a melancholy list. Beethoven and Chopin 
felt that their music ought to entrance the world, as it 
did themselves; but the world had not, like them, been 
caught up into the heavens, and could not understand it. 
As we enter the realm of poetry the regal form of Dante 
meets us—true type of lonely sadness. The more purely 
imaginative the work, and the further removed from 
the commonplace level, the greater will be the yearning 
for peace. How much solitude went to the creations of 
Dante’s brain? How often did Milton long to retreat 
within himself from the busy cares which beset him? The 
philosophic mind of Wordsworth found ample sustenance 
in Nature; but many and sometimes conflicting influ- 
ences led such poets as Petrarch, Cowper, Byron, and 
Shelley to their seclusion. It never found a more ardent 
advocate than Leopardi. Lovers of this gifted poet will 
recall his odes to ‘Love and Death,’ with their sad 
burden : 

* Al gener nostro il fato 
Non dond che il morire.’ 


How many have turned away baffled by the riddle 
of such lives as those of Beethoven and Chopin—pride 
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compacted with humility, gentleness with ferocity, the 
tenderest love towards mankind with the bitterest scorn. 
Ideals of humanity, dreams of moral and intellectual 
greatness for a world incapable of its attainment, doomed 
them to an hourly disillusionment. Both these great 
men would have been cheered by general recognition, 
though their aspiration was for the laurel of immortality 
and not for the bouquet of the opera. Why do we acclaim 
what their contemporaries only dimly recognised? We 
shall see what will become of this dreamer. The world 
has seen many times; one great dreamer revolutionised 
the world. Yet the cry is still the same. Must we always 
permit posterity to reverse our judgments? 

The stereotyped inculcation of charity never gets be- 
yond a plea for condescending tolerance. But let the first 
step be taken towards perception of character, and the 
condescension vanishes, and with it the implied rebuke. 
Then follows a weakening of faith in that. well-worn 
sophism that all men are born equal, and an acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that Nature has never left herself 
without a witness to the contrary. The reviewer of a 
biography may often find a difficulty in establishing its 
raison détre; but the assertion that the public has the 
right of admission to the inner shrine is a statement too 
crude for acceptance. Vacuous solitude is impossible to 
a healthy mind. The world’s labourers give their work 
to the world. That is their life, and it is all to which the 
world is entitled. All true work bears its individual im- 
press; and it is more profitable to analyse character 
through its outcome than to seek food for conversation 
by repeating another's estimate of it. We have adduced 
ample evidence to show that the conventional majority 
has made tyrannous use of that divine right which is said 
to reside in numbers. But since it has failed to extirpate 
the recalcitrants, it must make terms with them. They 
ask for no privileges, they merely demand the right to 
lead their own lives. 
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Art. IX.—ANTHROPOLOGY—A SCIENCE? 


1. The Golden Bough. Second edition, revised and ens 
larged. Three volumes. By J. G. Frazer. London: 
Macmillan, 1900. 

2. The Native Tribes of Central Australia. By Baldwin 
Spencer and F. J. Gillen. London: Macmillan, 1899. 

3. Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans, 1901. 

4. In the Australian Bush, and on the Coast of the Coral 
Sea. By Richard Semon. London: Macmillan, 1899. 
5. The Sherbro and its Hinterland. By T. J. Alldridge. 

London: Macmillan, 1901. 

6. Malay Magic. By W. W.Skeat. London: Macmillan, 
1900. 

7. Indian Story and Song from North America. By Alice 
C. Fletcher. London: David Nutt, 1900. 

8. Journal of the Anthropological Institute. Vol. XxxI. 
1901. 

9. Eaglehawk and Crow. By John Mathew. London: 
David Nutt, 1899. 


THE idea of a science of man is no new one: it is at least 
as old as Aristotle; and we could easily trace a genea- 
logical pedigree affiliating Mr Tylor to that great mind, 
and Mr Spencer to Epicurus, Euhemerus, and Lucretius. 
Plenty of anthropological work is to be found among the 
books of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The difference between our modern theorists or 
explorers and those of the past is merely that a greater 
scientific precision, more of critical accuracy, are now 
demanded, in proportion to the enormous bulk of daily 
increasing evidence, collected from travellers old and 
modern, and from the obscurer purlieus of Greek and 
Sanskrit literature. In presence of fresh anthropological 
systems, and of hypotheses that grow up like mushrooms 
(and are less digestible than many of these vegetables), 
writers like Professor Max Miiller and Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in his ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ have asked for increased caution 
and discrimination. Whatever theory you entertain, it is 
urged, you have but to dip a hand in the lucky bag of 
missionaries’ and travellers’ reports, and it will go hard 
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but that you find a fact to buttress your hypothesis. Now 
it is clear that if anthropology is to be a science, or even a 
study with a scientific method, the first requisite is a strin- 
gent criterion of testimony. An isolated story of remote 
date, reported on vague hearsay by a traveller or settler, 
and never corroborated, is obviously not sound material 
to insert into the edifice of a theory. We cannot but dis- 
trust an anthropological hypothesis if such a tale is one of 
its corner-stones. 

Accompanying the natural tendency to catch at a 
friendly ‘fact,’ however shadowy, is the tendency not to 
observe, or to pass lightly over, even well authenticated 
facts which do not harmonise with one’s theory. These 
hostile facts are apt to hide themselves from the theorist’s 
glance as he studies a traveller’s pages. He is not disin- 
genuous, he is only hypnotised by his theory (we ‘speak 
of him but brotherly’ as fellow-sinners) ; very probably 
the facts really escape his notice, by a negative halluci- 
nation. He is merely like the historian who fails to 
detect the documents which make against his favourite 
opinion about any disputed event. Happily there are 
rival historians and rival anthropologists who triumph- 
antly pounce on things which the others have neglected. 
Even in geology, the owner of an hypothesis has been 
known, it is said, to roll a boulder down hill ‘ because it 
was two hundred feet too high to suit my theory. We 
would not, however, accuse anthropologists of this excess 
of zeal. In truth ‘the malady of not marking’ uncom- 
fortable facts is not unexampled even among professors 
of the psychological sciences. It is a malady generally 
incident to human nature, as is the a priori fallacy, to 
neglect evidence of facts that, to the upholders of this 
or the other system, seem incompatible with their sacred 
prejudices, and their ideas of how things ought to exist. 
However large a bundle of affidavits to a widely-diffused 
savage belief or custom you may bring forward ; however 
trustworthy the signers of the affidavits may be held on 
all other points ; if the evidence clashes with any student's 
preconceived ideas of what savages are, he may ignore 
it, or slip round it, or account for it by an hypothesis 
that readily satisfies those who wish to be satisfied. 
‘The Eternal Evasion’ (as Glanvil phrases ;it) eternally 


evades, 
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All this is merely natural, and to be expected, almost 
to be welcomed, for, did this scientific conservatism not 
exist, nobody knows what revolutions might befall science. 
Progress has to fight an unending battle with the estab- 
lished, the official, the professorial. The anthropological 
method in mythology (as used by Mr Frazer, Mr Farnell, 
Mr Hartland, M. Gaidoz, Mannhardt, and many others) 
has ousted the etymological. But the victors are not 
happy when they are, practically, invited to subject their 
charters and title-deeds to a fresh scrutiny. Certain 
facts in anthropology or psychology, it is urged, ‘go 
through the empty form of taking place.’ -But the 
anthropologist, like the psychologist, who is comfortably 
settled in a theory that does not include these’ facts, by 
whomsoever adduced, is almost more than human if he 
frankly and fully recognises or even deigns to et age 9 
their existence. 

Yet it does not follow, so far, that (as many declare) 
‘anthropology is not a science.’ Almost all the sciences 
pass through continual processes of discovery and of ‘con- 
servative resistance to, resignation to, and acceptance of 
new ideas. For our own part we would scarcely speak 
of anthropology, at least in its religious branch, ‘as a 
‘science,’ certainly not as an exact science, like chemistry 
or physics. It is rather a study, which ought to aim ‘at a 
- strictly scientific method. In the past, anthropology has 
won several victories. In mythology it holds the lists ‘of 
combat. Nobody, again, now denies the theory of human 
advance from the use of rude to that of polished stone 
weapons, and so to the employment of metals, though 
there are, of course, faults in the strata of development 
in some regions. In regard to society, again, perhaps no- 
body denies that the general tendency has been to advance 
from the Totem group, with ‘exogamy,’' to the local 
tribe; or that recognition of kin on the spindle side ‘has 
probably, on the whole, preceded the recognition (for 
purposes of customary law) of male kinship: The various 
influences, again, which led to discrimination of ranks, to 
chiefship, and to kingship—influences of a’ religious, 
magical, and economical nature—are fairly well under- 
stood. We see that the magical pretensions of some 
individuals, the genius and courage of others, acquired 
for them influence and property, broke up the equality 
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and communism which had prevailed, and made conquest 
and slavery possible; while the introduction of agricul- 
ture, and the domestication of animals, gradually con- 
duced to a more settled and organised existence. Anthro- 
pologists may dispute as to whether the reverence paid 
to certain animals—‘ Totems —led to their domestication, 
as is the opinion of Mr Jevons; or whether agriculture 
began religiously, from edible seeds left on the graves of 
the worshipped dead, as Mr Grant Allen maintained. 
These are obscure details; but the general trend of 
events is fairly well ascertained, and anthropology 
employs the now familiar method of the docirine of 
evolution. 

So far, the study may be called scientific, just as the 
study of history may be called scientific. Both pursuits 
aim at a stricter method of collecting, examining, analys- 
ing, and recording evidence. But the evidence available 
to students in both cases is not, of course, experimental : 
in the nature of the case experiment is impossible. 
The historian tries to get his evidence at first hand, in 
contemporary records, charters, inscriptions, letters, de- 
spatches, and so forth. But even such first-hand evidence, 
being human, is fallible. Not only are there occasional 
gaps in the series of documents, but the constructors of 
the documents were perhaps misinformed, or prejudiced, 
or dishonest. The historian must make himself acquainted 
with their means and opportunities of knowing the 
facts, with their characters, their bias, and so forth; 
he must treat his authorities as a judge treats the 
witnesses in a case; and he must watch and correct his 
own bias. ; 

The anthropologist is in a similar but more difficult 
position. As early undeveloped mankind is one object of 
his researches, he does not expect to find documentary 
evidence among races who cannot read and write. The 
nearest approach to documentary evidence among 
savages is discovered in their ‘old traditional hymns, 
which may be very archaic and obscure in language; and 
next come the newer songs and incantations used in rites, 
in magic, or as lyrical expressions of sentiment and belief. 
The Polynesian and Maori hymns, and those of the Zunis 
and allied races, are handed down in a careful and 
elaborate way. Even the Australian natives have their 
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hymns, chanted in dances religious and magical.* The 
hymns of the modern religion of the Ghost Dance, 
among the Sioux and Arapahoes, have been ¢arefully 
translated and published by the American Bureau of 
Ethnology; a volume of older oral poems of the Red 
Men was edited by Dr Brinton, another by Miss Alice 
Fletcher. Mr Howitt has preserved a few Australian 
chants ; Mr White, Sir George Grey, Miss Teuira Henry, 
and many others, have rescued Maori and Polynesian 
hymns; Mr Cushing and others have done as much for 
the Zunis, Monsieur Junod for the Baronga; and there 
are plenty of such instances. We cannot but hold that 
the ideas expressed in such hymns are good evidence to 
the genuine existence of these ideas, while the con- 
servatism of priests and magicians may be trusted, in 
certain cases (not in all, the Ghost Dance having 
Christian elements), to exclude foreign notions. 

Again, the popular tales, or Marchen, of savages are 
tolerably good traditional evidence as to their ideas, 
though in these we have to be on our guard against 
borrowing from Europeans. Here the conservative in- 
fluence is that of the grandmothers of the tribe telling 
to their grandchildren what their grandmothers told to 
them. From the Australians (Mrs Langloh Parker) to 
the Zulus (Callaway) and the frozen North (Castren, 
Rink) we have excellent collections of savage popular 
tales, including customs and incantations. 

Another fairly sound source of anthropological evidence 
for the ideas held by savages is found in the discourses 
and revelations made to the youths at the Mysteries of 
initiation. The youths are catechumens, as it were, and 
are told what to believe, and how to act, in accordance 


* So early as 1846 Mr Horatio Hale, an American scientific explorer, 
published the following facts. The Wellington local tribes in Australia 
‘believe in the existence of a deity called Baiamai,’ an ichthyophagous 
island-dwelling deity. ‘Some of the natives consider him the maker of 
all things, while others attribute the creation of the world to his son, 
Burambin. They say of him that Baiamai spoke, and Burambin came into 
existence. When the missionaries first came to Wellington (about 1828), 
‘the natives used to assemble once a year to dance and sing a song in 
honour of Baiamai. This song was brought there from a distance by 
strange natives.’ This song has never been recovered, at least never pub- 
lished, and to one inquirer a native declined to reveal it. Such a song 
would yield as sound evidence as we can expect to obtain.—‘ U.S. Exploring 
Expedition, 1846,’ vol. vij, p, 110,3 
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with the tribal faith and morality. Evidence of this class 
is rare, as Europeans (like Mr Alldridge) are not often 
initiated. Among the best examples are the reports of 
Mr Howitt, who speaks as an initiated man, on native 
Australian Mysteries. What Mr Howitt was told, on 
these occasions, contradicted his previously published 
theories of the nature of the native religious beliefs. He 
was now obliged to recognise the existence of a creed 
much higher than that he had supposed to be held. It 
has been reckoned highly improbable that the elders and 
magicians borrowed from, and adapted, European moral 
and religious ideas; indeed part of the ceremony was in- 
tended to banish European individualism from the minds 
of the neophytes.* This evidence of Mr Howitt’s does 
not seem to have much influenced the opinions of an- 
thropological writers on the evolution of religion; they 
have rather ignored it, as a rule; but the kind of source, 
the precepts of the Mysteries (where such precepts are 
given), is clearly among the most valid. It is certain 
that a close study of savage initiatory rites is a pressing 
need of students, for the ceremonies will soon disappear. 
We need an anthropological Aglaophamus. 

These three classes of evidence (religious and magical 
hymns and incantations, traditional stories or Mdrchen, 
and, when they can be discovered, the precepts of the 
Mysteries), are the nearest approaches to documentary 
evidence which, among non-writing races, the anthro- 
pologist can command. From these sources the antique 
tradition should well forth with least contamination. 
Consequently when a student has diligently drunk from 
these fountains, other students (who do not wish to 
agree with his results) will aver that he has relied on the 
answers given by savages to the leading questions of 
travellers. Of this method we cite an example from a 
most learned and acute foreign critic, whom, to avoid 
anything invidious, we do not name. Criticising a British 
author, Monsieur X. wrote thus :— 

‘The traveller or missionary, often through an interpreter, 


asks the savage: 
** You believe in a Supreme Being, don’t you?” 





* Mr Howitt’s essays will be found in the ‘Journal of the Anthropo: 
logical Institute,’ vol, xiv, 1884-85, and ip ‘ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,’ 
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‘* Certainly, sir.” 

** Does he not live up there?” pointing heavenwards. 

‘ “ He does, sir.” 

**Ts he not the Creator and the Father of men?” 

*“ Certainly, sir.” 

‘“ What is his name?” 

‘Any name, or the name of some local god promoted to 
supremacy is given. And then our author collects this 
evidence, and makes it a proof of primitive Theism.’ 


Of course if the British author thus handled had 
adopted evidence of this hopeless character, he would 
deserve far worse than Monsieur X. said of him. But, in 
fact, the author had especially insisted on the value of 
hymns, chants, the Mysteries, and traditional myths; and 
had thence, whenever it was possible, drawn his informa- 
tion, always using, if accessible, the testimony of good 
linguists, or of others who had sifted the evidence by the 
exemplary method used by old Sahagun among the Aztecs. 

From the traditional sources indicated it can hardly, 
be doubted that we do obtain light on the ideas and 
mental condition of savages. Again, we have the evidence 
of institutions, customary laws, and ritual. On some 
points there is no room for hesitation. The blood-feud, 
taken up by the kin, is prior to the law of murder ad- 
ministered by the State. Again, oaths are certainly, in 
some cases, evidence to the belief in the god or spirit 
who sanctions the oath. A huge mass of ritual perfor- 
mances among savages and barbarians, and of analogous 
sportive ceremonies surviving in European popular 
custom, does testify to the existence of belief in deities 
and spirits of agriculture and vegetation. Sacrifices and 
gifts, all over the world, attest the faith in and cult of 
spirits of the dead. Closely similar group-names, and 
sacred customs, found almost everywhere in savagery, 
leave no doubt as to the wide-spread and potent influences 
of Totemism. Other examples from the regions of custom 
and customary law abound. Thus custom is a source of 
valid evidence when the testimony to the existence of 
the custom is that of good observers, though the inter- 
pretation of the evidence may often be uncertain. 

One of the best criteria of evidence, as Mr Tylor justly 
remarks, is that of undesigned coincidences among the 
reports made at various times, by observers of every sort, 
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differing in race, profession, education, and bias—at least 
so long as these observers are ignorant of the analogous 
testimonies of others: elsewhere. _Unluckily this candid 
ignorance is no longer'so common as it was. Intelligent 
travellers, settlers, explorers, and missionaries have read 
Mr Spencer, Mr Morgan, Mr McLennan, Mr Tylor, and 
Mr Frazer. They now know what to look for, and have 
evolved or borrowed theories. Thus their reports, how- 
ever honestly meant, may be falsely coloured. They may 
too easily find what they expect to find, and may overlook 
what they are not looking for. The observer in savage 
lands is often subject. to the infirmities of the student 
among his books; he, too. frequently finds what he wants, 
and what he does not want he fails to observe and to 
record. 
Missionaries are in a particularly unfortunate position. 
So long as they record what this or the other home- 
staying anthropologist desires, their evidence may be 
eagerly cited. When they record what an anthropologist 
finds vastly inconvenient to his theory, they may be 
dismissed with a sneer at ‘missionary evidence,’ or may 
be ignored. All this arises from no fault of the missionary, 
who may be a learned linguist and an impartial observer. 
Nor is the fault to be laid at the door of anthropology ; 
we are merely facing the idola specus (phantasms of 
the cave) of individual anthropologists. But we must 
remember that missionaries, like all other classes of men, 
have their own idola. One may believe in a ‘primitive 
revelation’ and expect to discover, say among the Min- 
copies, fragments of primeval tradition. He will find 
them: in fact, a Deluge legend and an Origin of Death 
legend are extremely likely to exist; and, if the missionary 
hears of a Creator (as he may), he will, if prejudiced, 
rejoice in a survival of revelation. Another missionary 
may have read Mr Herbert Spencer and Mr Tylor. He 
will expect to find ancestor-worship, and in all proba- 
bility he will actually find it, as a rule; while, if a god 
or gods oceur, he will be sure that they are magnified 
ancestral spirits. It would not be wholly scientific to 
accept and quote the Spencerian missionary, and to ignore 
or slight. the missionary who, in the same district, finds 
traces of what he calls a creator, or vice versa. Both may 
be right, though the report of neither is exhaustive. The 
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first missionary must be shown to have a bias before 
he can be scouted; and, in accepting the evidence of the 
Spencerian missionary, we must make allowance for his 
Spencerian bias, just as we should do if he were a layman. 

As an exemplary instance of missionary evidence we 
may cite Monsieur Henri Junod, author of ‘ Les Baronga’ 
(1898). Monsieur Junod has to face the question, Is the 
respect paid to Heaven (Tilo) by the tribes near Delagoa 
Bay a relic of an outworn Monotheism, swamped by 
ghost-worship; or is it but the germ of a later and higher 
faith in the making? (pp. 408-426.) He thinks that the 
belief may be an almost obliterated survival of the Bantu 
faith in Moloungo, ‘le dieu unique et souverain, otherwise 
written ‘Mlungu.’* Monsieur Junod, however, can at 
present offer no decided opinion. As there is plenty of 
evidence of belief in such a being as Mlungu, among races 
infinitely below the Baronga in culture, and not ghost- 
worshippers, it seems odd if the more advanced people is, 
in religion, so very far behind much ruder tribes. But 
the question is undetermined, and the attitude of Monsieur 
Junod, though a missionary, is perfectly scientific. t 

Mr Tylor long ago put forward his criterion of un- 
designed coincidence of reports, in answer to the doubts 
about anthropological evidence expressed by ‘an eminent 
historian.’ .Now, as an example of Bacon’s idola specus, it 
is interesting to note that Mr Max Miiller, in his own 
useful criticisms of anthropological evidence, never, to 
our knowledge, alluded to Mr Tylor’s criterion, which, 
doubtless, had never fallen under his eyes. On the other 
hand, Mr Max Miiller freely accepted the evidence of 
missionaries when it attested (what is usually denied) the 
existence of high religious elements in the beliefs of the 
Australian ‘aborigines’ and other low savages. Yet the 
missionary evidence here was ordinary anthropological 
evidence, ordinary reports, neither better nor worse than 
most, and, at least in one case given by Mr Max Miiller, 
proved to be, in Mr Tylor’s opinion, quite erroneous. f 





* Macdonald, ‘ Africana,’ vol. i, pp. 66, 67; David C. Scott, ‘A Cyclo- 
peedic Dictionary of the Mang’anja Language in British Central Africa,’ 
8.v. ‘Mulungu.’ 

+ ‘Les Baronga,’ par Henri A. Junod, de la Mission Romande, Neu- 
chatel: Attinger, 1898. 

$ ‘Journal of the Anthropological Institute,’ February 1892, pp, 290, 291, 
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Meanwhile several anthropologists, while eagerly 
accepting, from missionaries and travellers, evidence on 
all other points—evidence which Mr Max Miiller on the 
whole disparaged—reject or are unaware of that.evidence 
of theirs as to the higher religious elements which Mr Max 
Miiller gladly welcomed. We are expressing no opinion 
as to the genuineness of these high faiths among low 
races. We are only sketching two contradictory phan- 
tasms, or idola, which haunt the caves of two opposed 
sets of thinkers. These phantasms cannot but provoke a 
smile or a sigh. We are all, whatever our theories may 
be, at bottom so terribly unscientific, and so devoid of 
saving humour. The testimony that suits us is excellent; 
the reports that damage our favourite hypotheses are, at 
best, gravely subject to suspicion, or deserve not even 
mention at our hands. 

While making allowance for these foibles of the learned 
who stay at home, we must also reckon with a malady 
of those who observe abroad. There is an artless con- 
fusion of mind which leads an observer to describe, say, 
the belief of his savages in a creative being, and pre- 
sently to deny that they have any such notion at all. 
Another traveller will assure us that a certain African 
race have no gods but their kings; and, anon, will inform 
us that they have a supreme god—whom they do not 
worship. Both these writers, though their evidence sounds 
like nonsense, had a meaning. The first probably meant 
that, though his savages possessed an idea of a maker of 
things, they had no idea approaching to his own concep- 
tion of the God of Christianity. The second writer, in his 
first assertion, thought only of gods who receive gifts and 
adulation. In his next page, almost, he did not conceal 
that the tribe had also a theological conception of a god, 
unaccompanied by any cult. Thus, at least, we try to 
construe the contradictory evidence; but, obviously, this 
is difficult ground. The anthropologist, however, should 
not cite one of the contradictory assertions of his witness 
without also quoting the other. Perhaps some writers 
having found their ‘ fact’ do not ‘read on.’ 

It is chiefly in the anthropological study of savage 
religion—a field in which bias rules—and especially in 
attempts to descry the dim origins of religion, that the 
difficulties as to evidence make themselves felt. Some 
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tribes, as the Melanesians, have a kind of secret language 
in regard to their religion and ritual. Almost all, when 
interrogated, have good reasons for reticence, or for giving 
false or evasive replies. The gods, like the fairies, do not 
love to be spoken about; perhaps their very names may 
searcely be uttered with safety. This makes evidence 
given to Europeans initiated in the Mysteries especially 
valuable. The ordinary savage loves a hoax, says Mr 
Sproat concerning the Ahts; and he may purposely mis- 
lead inquirers by way of a jest. His habits of attention 
are lax; he is easily tired; then he invents beliefs, or he 
answers leading questions in the sense which he expects 
will be most. acceptable to his catechist. This rule is not 
universal : we have several instances of savages who stood 
to their assertions under cross-examination. But, as others 
only wish to please, the bias of the European inquirer, his 
tact, his power of entering into sympathetic relations with 
the tribesmen, and so of extracting confidences, and his 
knowledge of the native language, must all be critically 
ascertained and analysed by the anthropological theorist 
who uses his testimony. 

Bishop Callaway, a most accurate and strict observer, 
conceived that savages were very clever at picking up 
religious ideas from explorers and missionaries, and then 
adapting them, in the twinkling of an eye, and putting 
them forward as their own traditional beliefs. This pro- 
cess, if universal, may almost make us despair of ever 
attaining to trustworthy knowledge of the inner un- 
borrowed beliefs of the most backward races. Their 
practical religion is openly revealed in their prayers, 
sacrifices, and ceremonies, and in their worship of spirits 
or local gods. But, if they possess anything like an idea 
of a supreme and creative being—as a very large body of 
evidence from all manner of sources declares—and yet do 
not worship that being, or not much, it is plain that 
corroboration from prayer and sacrifice cannot well be 
obtained. It may always be urged by sceptics that the 
gods or spirits who conspicuously receive gifts are alone 
genuine, and that the alleged unworshipped creative god 
is adapted from Christianity or Islam—is, in fact, a mere 
figment palmed off by the gay savage on the European 

An opponent of this very natural and, in some cases, 
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plausible contention will answer, first that, a god without 
temples or prayers is not the kind of being whom mission- 
aries, at least, reveal to their savage flocks ; next, that 
the savage deity, though without sacrifices or temples, 
sometimes sanctions the oath, and in other cases is spoken 
of in the Mysteries, in songs, in myths, and in proverbial 
phrases, all of them matters unlikely to be borrowed 
from Europeans; while the women are, in Australia, 
quite undeniably kept in ignorance of the being’s names 
and attributes, a thing impossible if he were derived 
from Christian teachers.* Finally, the almost universal 
coincidence of evidence as to the peculiarities of this 
alleged unworshipped yet supreme being, from the testi- 
mony of Peter Martyr in the newly discovered new world, 
to that of Mr Howitt in Australia to-day, or of Mr Man in 
the Andaman Isles, must suggest the question, Could so 
many and such remote savage and barbaric races agree 
so strangely in their improvised figment about. their 
own creed? This point Mr Tylor noted long ago in his 
‘Primitive Culture.’ 

The general statement, roughly speaking, represents 
a creative being, a pre-human entity of anthropomorphic 
nature, a ‘Big Man,’ t or ‘medicine man.’ After making 
most things, if not all, and after many mythical adventures 
on earth—adventures often immoral, or fantastic, or cruel, 
or obscene—he now dwells indolently apart, leaving the 
government of men and nature to his son or sons (some- 
times not born of woman) and other deputies. He still, 
despite his own indiscreet adventures, exercises, in many 
cases, a moral surveillance of human conduct, and assigns 
their fates to the souls of the dead, who, however, in 
other myths, have destinies of the most varied description. 
A being of this kind, who made the world, can hardly 
be a sublimated ancestral ghost, especially among tribes 





* These considerations are put forward by Mr Lang in ‘Magic and 


+ The Fuegians, as is well known, spoke to the inquirers of H.M.S. 
‘ Beagle’ of their ‘Big Man.’ The name of the alleged Australian Baiame or 
Baiamai is rendered * Big Man’ by native philologists. The Maidu Indians 
of North America ‘have a conception of a great man who created the world 
and all its inhabitants.’ (‘Contributions to North American Ethnology,’ 
iii, 287.) Among the Cahrocs or Karoks, Kareya is the name of this being. 
Similar examples are frequent, See Mr Lang’s ‘Making of Religion,’ 
chapters x~xiii, 
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where no such ghosts are worshipped, such as the Anda- 
manese; nor can he have been invented as a power able 
to do for men, ‘ for a consideration,’ what men found that 
they could not do, by magic, for themselves, as in Mr 
Frazer’s theory. In fact he receives no ‘consideration '"—~ 
such as minor deities or spirits in many cases do receive— 
in the way of gifts. There remains, then, the sceptical 
hypothesis that the idea of this Big Man was, from North 
America to Western and Central Africa, and thence to 
Australia, a figment adapted by races in various stages of 
culture, out of the earliest European attempts at teaching 
Christian doctrines. Or, on the other hand, the conception 
of this being may, perhaps—we express no opinion—be a 
natural and genuine product of very early human specu- 
lation, prior, possibly, even to the belief in ghosts or spirits. 
_ To attain anything like a sound idea of this problem, a 
' very large bulk of evidence must be carefully sifted—a 
new task, for the testimonies to this form of belief have 
usually been either overlooked or ignored, or perhaps 
overworked and over-emphasised, as the case may be, by 
inquirers of opposite bias or theory. 

The truth is that, just where certainty would be most 
interesting, there it is most difficult to procure. Different 
observers, in the same region, often make absolutely con- 
tradictory reports, especially as to this kind of religious 
or speculative belief in a superior being. The studert, 
therefore, must here exercise the most careful vigilance 
over the characters, bias, and opportunities of acquiring 
information enjoyed by his witnesses. In the case of 
converted savages who give information, one man may 
feel pride in declaring that he and his ancestors practically 
knew Christian doctrines, in a rough or obliterated shape, 
from time immemorial. Another convert, rejoicing in 
his new creed, may vow that, before the good missionaries 
came, his ancestors and he dwelt in total theological dark- 
ness. Again, a traveller or squatter may be prejudiced 
against the ‘niggers,’ and convinced that they are un- 
conscious atheists. If they deny this, he says that ‘there 
is no use in trying to humbug him.’ Another settler or 
explorer, more sympathetic, may assert the reverse, 
either because he was better trusted and more confided 
in, or because he was more easily gulled. In trusting 
either class of deponents, the anthropologist must not 
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accept or reject statements because he wishes, or does not 
wish to believe them, or because they suit or contradict 
his theory. The delicacy and difficulty of the inquiry are 
conspicuous. 

Thus far no theory as to the beginnings of religion 
has been scientifically demonstrated: perhaps scientific 
demonstration is impossible. But the study, if pursued 
at all, must be pursued in a scientific spirit. The religious 
and the irreligious bias, the a priori bias, which neglects 
or even ignores evidence injurious to preconceived or 
popular theories, and the innovating bias, which aims at 
saying some new thing, are almost equally noxious. Yet 
the a priori bias is conservative, while the revolutionary 
bias prevents stagnation and facile acquiescence in official 
ideas, perhaps insufficiently tested, and resting mainly on 
the popular belief in the great human gods of popular 
science. 

The chief error of anthropologists and mythologists 
has always been to applaud, but not to practise, the 
obvious rules of inquiry which we have stated. They will 
select the statements that suit their ingenious hypotheses, 
without allowing due weight, or perhaps any weight, or 
even any mention, to statements of a contradictory 
character. The rise of any relatively fresh idea—such as 
that of the solar myth, based on disease of language; or 
of ancestral spirits; or of Totemism; or of gods of 
vegetable life, and agricultural magic; or of the exist- 
ence of phallic rites—leads to the production of systems 
dominated almost exclusively by the notion of phallicism, 
or Totemism, or spirits of vegetation, or ancestor worship, 
or by a selected blend of two or three of these elements. 

The research for the origins of religion appears almost 
hopeless when we reflect that the most backward savages 
are not ‘ primitive,’ as Mr Max Miiller justly insisted, but 
have languages highly artificial and complex. If these 
are the result of evolution, an incalculable number of 
centuries must have passed since the naked men who 
speak such tongues began to organise and elaborate mere 
significant cries into speech. During all these xons of 
human existence, who can tell what were the psycholo- 
gical experiences of the race, or what ideas, what specula- 
tions, raised on what now unknowable psychical bases, 
savage man may have evolved and abandoned? The 
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savages—if any such exist—who are quite irreligious, 
neither knowing a creative being, nor worshipping spirits, 
may have deserted gods and spirits, found unserviceable, 
in favour of material magic. The savages—if any such 
_ exist—who know of a creative being, and pray to ancestral 
spirits, may have taken to these beliefs and cults, because 
they found material magic to be, more or less, a failure. 
Mr Frazer, in his:*Golden Bough, advocates the proba- 
bility of the latter course of evolution. One set of savages 
(group A), without a god, and without worship of spirits 
(as he holds), practise magic exclusively. Some of their 
neighbours (group B), finding magic not quite satisfactory, 
have made .a forward step, and now invoke ancestral 
ghosts: But obviously any one who chooses ‘may argue 
that the first set at. one time, perhaps, practised spirit- 
worship, like the second, but:dropped it’ as not practically 
so profitable as magic pure and simple. 
| Nobody can tell how many such revolutions of opinion 
and practice occurred—if. they ever occurred at all—in 
‘the dark backward and abysm of time,’ during which 
human cries of various sorts were being evolved into the 
existing highly complex and logical languages of the dark 
natives of Australia.* It :is true that magic is universal, 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus; and that, if 
we accept certain evidence (that: of Mr Spencer and Mr 
Gillen) as final and exhaustive, there exists a very savage 
region almost wholly destitute of religious belief or wor- 
ship of spirits. But, even if the evidence in favour of the 
absence. of ‘religion in that district is really exhaustive, 
we cannot. possibly be certain that the (A) group of 
savages, now wholly irreligious, did not once entertain 
religious ideas which they have abandoned ; just as the 
(B) group of savages (ex hypothesi), by Mr Frazer's theory 
have. at least modified magic by introducing a tincture of 
spirit-worship. The question is akin to that concerning 
which the Irish gentleman said that he ‘ would be glad to 
argue it either way for a guinea.’ 
In short, it appears to us that anthropological argu- 
ments cannot logically be brought forward either for the 





* Mr Frazer observes that even the Central Australians have abandoned 
an eccentric belief which, judging by their mythical traditions, thefr 
ancestors appear to have held. 
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attack or the defence of ‘religion as ‘it éxists amdéng our- 
sélves. Whilé one party contends that certain Christian 
doctrines are modifications of savage‘or barbaric religious 
ideas, the affiliation between the two has still to be estab- 
lished. Meanwhile the opposite party replies, in effect, 
with Tertullian, that the heathen vocem Christianam 
naturaliter exclamant. Both sides argue in accordatice 
with their preconceived ideas and natural or acquired 
bias. Meanwhile, beholding the relative weaknéss of the 
évidence, and the divisions among specialists, the world, 
not unwisely, remains indifferent. Thus the quest’ of 
religious origins, though perhaps the most attractive 
branch of anthropology, remains the most disputable; and 
its results are the most insecure. Yet we must not desist 
from the quest. As to the truth of religion, the science 
of religion, as Mr Jevons urges, can tell us nothing; but 
we can add to the accumulated facts about the history of 
religions. Meanwhile nothing is more needed than col- 
lections of facts, compiled in the manner of Mr Ling 
Roth’s ‘ Aborigines of Tasmania.’ 

Among recent books on the speculative side of anthro- 
pology, both’ disciples and opponents confess the pre- 
eminence of Mr J. G. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ in the 
second and greatly amplified edition. Since Mr Tylor’s 
‘Primitive Culture,’ now thirty years old, we have had 
nothing so learned as ‘The Golden Bough’; and, till Mr 
Tylor gives ‘us the new book on which he is understood to 
be engaged, Mr Frazer need fear no rival. He has not 
only made the most serious and minute researches into 
printed sources, ancient and modern, but he has pushed 
inquiries at first hand among contemporary savage and 
barbaric races by aid of correspondents abroad. He has 
also contributed several of their reports to the ‘ Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute.’ Yet his ‘Golden Bough’ 
is only part, he says, of the plan which he has traced out. 
So far he has dwelt chiefly on the religion, magic, ritual, 
mythology, and folk-lore connected with the worship of 
the spirits or gods of vegetable life and of agriculture; 
though, in other works, he has sedulously explored Totem- 
ism, and here he has elucidated Taboos and other early 
institutions and superstitions. But he has no intention 
*of treating the early history of religion from a single 
narrow point of view.’ This is reassuring, for as great 
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Zeus himself, and a crowd of other gods and men and 
beasts appear in Mr Frazer's work as very closely con- 
nected with, if not born from, trees and plants and plant 
spirits, some readers may surmise that vegetation is 
usurping the throne held in earlier theories by the sun. 

Every mythologist knows the temptation to use a good 
and useful key on all locks. The key of vegetarian and 
agricultural magic and religion is an excellent key ; and 
though we cannot conceal our opinion that Mr Frazer 
applies it to some locks which it does not quite fit, he 
himself assures us that he does not regard it as of uni- 
versal application, and that he ‘frankly recognises the 
futility and inherent absurdity of any attempt to explain 
the whole vast organism as the product of any one simple 
factor.’ Indeed he arrays many factors, even in this book, 
though, as we remarked, the vegetable factor seems to us 
to be overworked. 

As regards religion, there is a point on which Mr 
Frazer might reflect. This is his definition of religion. 
Discussion becomes a mere beating of the air if the de- 
finitions of the debaters differ. ‘By religion, Mr Frazer 
warns us, ‘I understand a propitiation or conciliation of 
powers superior to man which are believed to direct and 
control the course of nature and of human life.’ Such 
propitiation is undoubtedly ‘religious’; but does Mr Frazer 
think his definition exhaustive? For example, could he 
deny religious faith to Bertram, in ‘ Rokeby’? 


‘ Mine is but half the demon’s lot; 
For I believe—but tremble not.’ 


Much less did Bertram ‘propitiate’ or ‘conciliate’ the 
superior power in which he believed. Now if, for the 
sake of argument, we ever did find backward races be- 
lieving in ‘a power superior to man,’ yet not propitiating 
him, would Mr Frazer say ‘their belief is not religious’? 
Mr Jevons observes : 


‘It is obvious that great danger may lurk in the definition 
of religion that we may adopt: it is easy and tempting to 
define it in such a way as to imply that religion either is or 
is not true, and to exhibit the corresponding conclusion as a 
scientific inference, when it.is really only the development of 
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a non-scientific definition, which begged the question to begin 
with.’ * 


Mr Frazer's definition, of course, is not devised for any 
such illogical purpose. But if we could find races who, 
like Bertram, believe, but do not tremble, Mr Frazer's 
definition would apparently rule them out as non-reli- 
gious, whereas, we think, they would really exhibit a very 
interesting stage of religion. They might be destitute of 
religious practice, but not of religious belief, except by 
Mr Frazer's definition, if pressed against them. In the face 
of that definition we conceive that the science of religion 
would be absolutely bound to examine and, if possible, to 
account for a religious belief unaccompanied by cult or 
worship—that is, if such a belief were well attested. It 
would be a religious phenomenon, like any other, except 
by Mr Frazer's present definition of religion. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into discussion, in 
detail, of Mr Frazer's hypotheses. ‘It has been my wish 
and intention,’ he says, ‘ to draw as sharply as possible the 
line of demarcation between my facts and the hypotheses 
by which I have attempted to colligate them.’ No'such 
lordly treasure-house of facts and of statements, as to the 
whole theme, has in our time been opened to the anthro- 
pologist; while the myriads of exact references enable 
the reader to check his author by following the context 
from which the extracts are detached, ‘Read on,’ Mr 
Gladstone was wont to say when an opponent quoted an 
old speech of his ; and Mr Frazer offers us the opportunity 
of ‘reading on.’ His method, the free use of hypothesis, 
has this advantage, namely, that when an idea has dawned 
on him as a probable working explanation of phenomena, 
it has often led him into regions of research where no 
English anthropologist has preceded him. The hypothesis 
in his mind also opens his eyes to facts which a student, 
without the hypothesis, might have regarded as negligible. 
On the other hand, the abundance of colligated hypotheses, 
many or all of which must crumble if one is demonstrably 
incorrect, lends, we fear, an air of instability to the whole 
edifice. 

It is almost, we think, to be regretted that Mr Frazer 





* ‘The International Monthly,’ April 1901, p, 475, 
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did not write.a.wholly new book, instead of accommo- 
dating his now very advanced theory, and his new collec- 
tions of facts, to the framework of his first edition. If 
we are not mistaken, the volumes, as they stand, contain 
ideas which cannot easily be cleared (though possibly they 
can) from: the charge of being self-contradictory.* This 
is probably due to the method of piecing the new cloth 
into the old garment.’ Where Mr Frazer has apparently 
changed his mind on important points, he has occasionally 
left the record of his previous opinion behind him, without 
satisfactorily reconciling the two seemingly opposite and 
mutually exclusive ideas. But it is perhaps hardly fair 
to criticise a work which, though vast, is only part of the 
plan and system that Mr Frazer has traced out for him- 
self. His style, unlike that of many scientific writers, is 
careful, agreeable, vivacious, and only very occasionally 
shows a vein of: rather too exuberant rhetoric. As to his 
demonstration of the extent to which the religion of 
vegetation has affected ritual, usage, and, by way of 
survival, popular custom, nobody can deny that he has 
succeeded in proving the vast range of this influence. 
Difficulties arise in special cases ; as in that of the supreme 
Aryan god ‘whose life was in the mistletoe or Golden 
Bough,’ and in a theory even more hazardous. Through 
the whole dense labyrinthine forest of his work the 
Ariadne’s clue which guides him never leaves his hand; and 
his eye never wavers from his goal, though a critic who 
follows may conceive that the thread is not only tangled, 
but. in some places broken. This does not blind us to 
the value of Mr Frazer’s immense erudition and un- 
wearied industry.t 

If, on points confessedly speculative, we cannot abso- 
lutely applaud all of Mr Frazer's work, there is literally, 
we think, no exception to be taken to ‘The Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, by Mr. Baldwin. Spencer, Professor 
of Biology in the University of Melbourne, and' Mr F, J. 


* This is also the opinion of the author of the article styled ‘ ‘Magic and 
Religion’ in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ October 1901. 

+The ‘more special criticisms of Mr Frazer's book which Wwe have 
observed are by Mr Hartland (author of ‘The Legend of Perseus’), in 
‘Man’; by several anthropologists and folk-lorists of various. opinions, in 
‘Folk-lore’; and two essays of considerable extent, and antagonistic 
nature, in Mr Lang’s ‘Magic and Religion,’ with the paper of the same 
title in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ already referred to, 
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Gillen, subprotector of Aborigines at.Alice Springs, South 
Australia. Mr Gillen has known the rather isolated savages 
of Central Australia for twenty years, and possesses their 
confidence, haying been permitted, with Mr Spencer, to 
observe their initiatory and magical rites, These gentle- 
men have borne the heat. of many a day and the fatigue 
of many a sleepless night in watching mummeries often - 
cruel and disgusting. They have furnished an account of 
the whole aboriginal life, which may almost be called ex- 
haustive, and give us many photographs. With scarcely 
a trace of theory, they give facts of every description. We 
cannot here go into these ; but it is to. be observed, that 
the tribes, especially the Arunta, are all but destitute (as 
here described) of any trace of what the widest definition 
could call religion. On the other hand, they possess an 
elaborate material magic, a magic of ‘sympathy’ and 
imitation, with no appeal to spirits. They have adopted 
a theory of evolution which leaves no room for a creative 
power, or for any future life except that.of re-incarnation. 
Their form of Totemism is peculiar, perhaps unique. On 
the other hand, the development of government. is, in 
some respects, more advanced than that of most of the 
‘aborigines ’—a kind of magistracy descending in the male 
line, not the female. To read this book is an education to 
the scientific explorer. 

A volume much slighter, though interesting and in- 
telligent, is Mr Richard Semon’s ‘ In the Australian Bush,’ 
translated from the German. Mr Semon -was travelling 
for about two years in the northern parts of Australia. 
He found the natives ‘ truthful on the whole’; apparently 
they could not take the trouble to invent a good lie. In 
the language, ‘abstract words’ are. wanting, though in 
Central Australia Mr Spencer notes the names of two 
mythical beings, Ungambikula, which means, ‘self-ex- 
isting, or made out. of. nothing.’ It is. not, easy to be 
more ‘abstract’ than that. Mr Semon’s book, though 
very interesting as a record of travel, has. no particular 
anthropological value.. _ . 

Mr Alldridge’s book, ‘ The Sherbro and. its Hinterland,’ 
is of a practical, character, and adds very little to our 
knowledge of the more intimate ideas of the natives of 
Western Africa. It would be very instructive if we knew 
the esoteric secrets of the Mysteries, But Mr Alldridge 
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says, ‘I have never yet succeeded in penetrating the inner 
Mysteries, and indeed I always tell the people that I 
have no wish that they should divulge to me anything 
that they have sworn to keep secret.’ As moralists we 
must commend Mr Alldridge, but the anthropologist 
grieves. A few traces of ‘automatism ’—as in the Euro- 
pean use of the divining-rod—occur in native divination. 
Of these, however, Mr Skeat gives much better examples. 
His ‘Malay Magic’ is a particularly excellent work. The 
author states the usual objections against all anthropo- 
logical evidence, objections which we have already con- 
sidered. He then gives the chants and other native songs, 
on which he founds his reports, in the original language, 
with translations. This, as we have seen, is the best of 
all kinds of testimony in the anthropological field. The 
Malays, under a veneer of Islam, preserve almost all the 
widely diffused ideas of savage culture. They are too 
deeply Islamised to teach us much about their earlier 
religion, but they are masters of magic and spells. In 
divination, forms of automatism (as in ‘ table-turning ’) 
are employed; and the movements, caused by unconscious 
muscular action, are attributed to spirits. The anecdote 
quoted from Sir Francis Swettenham, of a piece of divina- 
tion done under his own eyes, may, perhaps, be explained 
by Mr Maskelyne, the conjurer, but is certainly, as regards 
its method, beyond the ordinary comprehension. Though 
many of the Malay beliefs and practices, of which Mr 
Skeat tells us, are familiar to us already as existing among 
other races, the exactitude of his method and his sym- 
pathetic attitude make his volume one of the best of recent 
contributions to anthropology. 

In conclusion, our readers will be glad to hear that 
Mr Spencer and Mr Gillen, by the aid of the Colonial 
Governments, and of friends, are engaged in a new and 
promising expedition. The Government of India has ap- 
pointed Mr Risley (well known for his excellent researches) 
to be Director of Ethnography. The‘ Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute’ has been greatly enlarged and 
improved, thanks to the energy of Mr Arthur Evans and 
the late and actual presidents, Mr C. H. Read and Mr 
Haddon, whose record of research near Torres Straits is 
in the press. The harvest is vast, and the reapers are 
neither few nor indolent. 
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Art. X.—THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 


1. The International Congress of Women, 1899: Report of 
Transactions. Seven vols. Edited by the Countess of 
Aberdeen. London: Fisher Unwin, 1900. 

2. Women and their Work. By the Hon. Mrs Arthur 
Lyttelton. London: Methuen, 1901. 


Ir is probably true to say that while a constant and 
unfailing interest attaches to the doings of men, and to 
the relations between men and women, a discussion on 
the position of women only is one which often meets 
with but very half-hearted welcome. It is connected in 
people’s minds with a certain combativeness and asser- 
tiveness, of which man, who wishes to be let alone, is 
naturally intolerant. He is apt to turn away in dismay 
from statements such as that recently made by a well- 
known novelist, that there is ‘great need for an earnest, 
unbiassed enquiry into the reason why woman all over 
the world has become such a disturbing element in the 
life-history of man,’ and for an ‘ equally earnest endeavour 
to find some sure foothold for improvement.’ That, he 
says, is exactly what is not required; enquiries and 
endeavours are in their results profoundly unpleasing ; 
and although, no doubt, women are a disturbing element 
in the life-history of men, it is an element to which men 
have now become accustomed. "Women, of course, may 
affect one side of men’s lives; but, when that side is out- 
lived or put aside, women can disturb no longer, and 
can be comfortably relegated to their proper place as 
mistresses of households, mothers of children, and minis- 
tering angels, when ministering angels are required. 

Yet this is not, and it never really has been the fact. 
There is more truth in the saying, ‘Cherchez la femme,’ 
than there is in most of such maxims; and neither the 
present attempt to regulate the position of women, nor 
the enquiry which Mrs Steele suggests, will materially 
increase the disturbing element of which she speaks. 
From the beginnings of history until now it has existed, 
and it has refused to give way either to oppression or to 
idealisation. "Women have indeed experienced all pos- 
sible vicissitudes of fortune; the highest and the lowest 
fate has been theirs, If it be true to say that women at 
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their worst and best are as heaven and hell, it is truer 
still to say that the extremes of women's, fate -have 
touched heaven and hell. Women have been drudges and 
beasts of burden ; they have been shut up and sequestered ; 
their mental and spiritual qualities have been dwarfed 
and stunted; they have exercised, by means lawful and 
unlawful, supreme empire over men; they have been 
idealised and exalted to the skies, they have been’ sub- 
jected to the deepest and worst degradation the. world 
can ever. know; they have been praised and abused; the 
highest tributes and the most scathing satires have been 
lavished upon them ; and through it all they have been, 
and they remain, a disturbing element in the lives of 
men,.. The methods of the disturbance are indeed various. 
Sometimes a woman harasses men by irrationality and 
caprice; sometimes she wrecks men and things by ill- 
regulated love ; sometimes, like Madame Guyon, she inter- 
feres with the established view of religion ; sometimes, as 
Keats puts it, 


. She is like a milk-white lamb that bleats 
For man’s protection’ ; 


sometimes, as the persistent earnest reformer, she upsets 
the. even tenour of man’s way; but always she is liable 
to appear as a disturbing force which it is difficult to 
reckon with, and which is full of unexpected surprises. 

It is interesting, however, to notice that, throughout 
all their vicissitudes, and throughout all their history, 
women have never for any length of time been treated 
as if they were bound by the same laws, amenable to the 
same reasoning; and possessed of the same mental powers 
as men; and there are those. who assert that, herein lies 
the secret, of the difficulty. and the disturbance. Of course 
there is.the obvious reply that this is because women.are 
physically and. intellectually inferior, although possibly 
morally superior, to men, and that in this world, so long 
as ‘the physical and intellectual forces hold, as they do, 
the supreme place, so long women. must. take:the lower 
position. | This argument entirely justifies woman's place 
in history, for it asserts that women are both inferior 
and superior to men, but never their equals. They are 
weaker, they are stupider, and they are better than men; 
and, they always will. remain so. That is the view held 
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by many at the present day, and it. is the view which has 
hitherto prevailed in the history of. mankind, But this 
again is met by the assertion that, as civilisation advances, 
physical force tends to yield to intellectual force ; and that, 
while. physically weaker, women only need education 
and, opportunity to be intellectually the equals of men; 
while, when the moral standard rises, as it undoubtedly 
is rising and ought to rise, the moral difference between 
men and women will diminish and finally tend to dis- 
appear. According to this view, which is developed by 
Mrs Lyttelton in the introductory chapter of her book, 
women are now in a transition stage, and are growing up 
from a state of tutelage and protection to one of freedom 
and responsibility. They will gradually rise to the intel- 
lectual standard of men, and men will rise to the moral 
standard of women; and, when this is accomplished, the 
difference in the physical strength of men and women 
will be immaterial. It cannot be denied that this is a 
prospect which would seem to promise well for the race. 
The question is, first, whether events seem to be proving 
its truth ; and secondly, whether the intellectual equalisa- 
tion of men and women will not lead to grave difficulties 
and to the disruption of society as at present constituted. 

Now there can be no doubt that the nineteenth century 
has had an immense influence on the position of women. 
Its opening years probably saw women in.as unprogres- 
sive a state as at any period of civilised times. It is 
unnecessary to do more than recapitulate the well-known 
facts that they were badly educated, that the professions 
were closed to them, and that they suffered under con- 
siderable disabilities as to property, while games, athletic 
exercises, and even good. health, were considered un- 
womanly. A writer early in the last. century lamented 
that. the social policy of all climates and ages should have 
agreed to restrict the amiable sex. to the power of. pleas- 
ing, and should. have thus put it out of their. power. to 
display the qualities of sagacity, prudence, loyalty, gran- 
deur of. spirit and active heroism, which. distinguished 
the lady whose biography he.was writing, and which he 
seemed to think existed undiscovered and unknown in a 
large number of her fellows. 

On the other hand, those members of the ‘amiable 
sex’ who succeeded in pleasing were treated with great 
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ceremony. In the upper classes, at any rate, women met 
with a consideration which, in its exaggerated form, 
savoured of the unreal respect of chivalry. Mr Gladstone 
used to say that, in his youth, a leader of fashion was once 
asked how long a time should elapse before a man might 
rejoin the ladies after he had been smoking. ‘Four 
hours,’ was the reply. Such a suggestion would now be 
considered that of a lunatic, although all women do not 
smoke ; but it is typical of the ceremony of the past age 
—a ceremony which was compatible with a very real want 
of respect in many essential things. 

As the century progressed, however, and the Victorian 
age grew older, the change which had already begun 
became apparent. Jane Austen in literature, and Eliza- 
beth Fry in philanthropy, had already led the way; and 
about the middle of the century women began to come 
forward in good earnest. The reform of nursing came 
first ; then followed the entry of women into the medical 
and other professions, their successful claim to a higher 
education, their admission to the municipal franchise, 
their share in local government and in other opportuni- 
ties of work ; and this has been accompanied by a great 
activity in all forms of philanthropy, and by a vast 
development of literary effort and achievement. It is 
not only in England, of course, that this has occurred. 
The movement has its counterpart more or less in all 
Christian countries, while in parts of America and in 
some of the Colonies women have more influence, more 
scope, and more political power than in England. 

This change in the position of women was very well 
summed up and set forth at the International Congress 
of Women, whose Report stands at the head of this 
article. It is of somewhat portentous length, for it fills 
seven volumes, and it contains papers on every conceiv- 
able subject, from women’s status in local government 
to bee-keeping, and from the training necessary for the 
medical and legal professions to music.: All that a woman 
may do, and some things that as yet she may not, are 
here described. The Congress was made up of delegates 
from almost every European nation, from America and 
from the Colonies, and it was held under the auspices of 
the International Council of Women, a body which aims 
at representing the activities and work of women in 
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edutation, philanthropy, the family, politics and social 
reform, and desires to include in its ranks all women of 
note in all nations. It is a large ambition, but, if we may 
judge from the result, no vain one. Nor is it limited to 
the Congress of 1899, for the International Council itself 
is composed of representatives of National Councils; and 
such Councils already exist in Canada, America, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Sweden, New Zealand, and 
other countries, 

The Council exists in order to strengthen the hands of 
women generally. It aims at giving them opportunities 
for thought and for inaugurating reforms, and it desires 
to afford to all women a means of communicating with 
each other, of asking advice, and exchanging opinion. 
Probably such things are only a means to an end; and, 
in the years or the centuries to come, such associations of 
women will give place to associations of men and women 
formed to accomplish particular purposes and to carry 
out particular ideas. But at this present stage of the 
development of women, associations of women only are 
probably desirable; and the National Councils have a 
definite work to do in educating and informing the women 
of their respective countries. 

Once in every five years it is proposed to hold such a 
Congress as that of 1899; and it is to meet in the various 
countries in turn. There is a prospect here of work and 
talk through the centuries. It is, however, an age of dis- 
cussion; and discussion, like many other processes of 
nature, means waste. Just as, in the animal world, 
crowds of individuals are born, out of whom only a 
certain number attain to maturity, so amid the billions 
of spoken sentences it is not surprising if a few only 
contain matter of real importance and effect. Yet, if we 
except scientific assemblies, whose speakers are able to 
record definite facts and to deal with mathematical cer- 
tainties, the Congress of Women seems to compare very 
favourably with other similar gatherings. It was business- 
like ; the arrangements went off without a hitch—no small 
praise when we find that between sixty and seventy 
meetings took place in ten days; and in the discussions a 
great deal of common-sense was uttered. No doubt, there 
were signs of the belief that if you can only get a certain 
mumber of women together and then set them to talk, 
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somebody is sure to be improved. This element, how- 
ever, was not unduly conspicuous at the Congress; while, 
on the other hand, a mass of very pr pete pasar ct 
brought together. 

It is: interesting to consider what new light all these 
details concerning the increased activity of women throw 
on the real place of women in the world, and whether the 
advent of women into public life will be the cause of less 
rather than of more disturbance in the life-history of 
man. In spite of some wild assertions’ on’ both’ sides, 
there can be little doubt that the highest interests of men 
and women must be identical. By superficial reasoners, 
we are aware, they are often thought to be opposed. In 
trades, in professions, even in family life, it is said’ that 
the position of women can only rise at the expense of 
that of men, and that woman's gain must be man’s loss. 
If so, we are simply robbing Peter to pay Paul, and we 
had better bear the ills we have in patience. But, asa 
matter of fact, this cannot occur. The highest interest of 
the race means the highest interests of the men and the 
women who form the race ; if the one half is to be really 
improved, the other must be improved also. If anything 
injures the one, the injury is certain to react upon the 
other; there is no such thing as real antagonism. But 
the difficulty lies in discovering what is the true interest 
of either. In the daily incidents of development ‘there is 
no doubt much to confuse and to perplex mankind, and it 
is not easy to take a dispassionate view of the matter. 
Nor has it ever been easy so to do; the whole of history 
proves its difficulty. The advance of women into the 
sphere which is sometimes supposed to be the prerogative 
of men is no new thing in the history of the world; but 
the tendency of mankind has always been to solve the 
problems thence arising by mere repression, that is to 
say, not to solve them at all. 

Since the Christian era, and indeed before it, women 
have often for a time held high positions in public life, 
In Asia Minor, under the Roman Empire, women were 
magistrates, they presided at games, and in one case at 
least a woman was appointed by the Jews at Smyrna to 
the position of archisynagogos—a post which enabled her 
to preside over an assembly which seems to have com- 
bined the attributes of a congregation and of a parochial 
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touncil. In Macedonia women took ‘a’ prominént part 
in the early Christian Church, and they seem in some 
eases to have been more or less independent of their 
husbands, for an inscription has been foutid recording 
how'a wife erects a tomb for herself and her dear 
husband out of their common earnings.* In Rome girls 
were educated in the same way as boys, they were taught 
by the same learned slaves, they read the same books, 
they studied, just as the boys did, the great classical 
writers, and often acquired a taste for literature which 
continued through life. The plebeian girls went to schools 
in Rome which were also frequented ‘by boys, and the two 
sexes were brought up together.t Educated women were 
themselves writers; and Sulpicia, a lady who lived during 
the reign of Trajan, wrote a series of love-poems, which 
apparently rivalled those of Sappho in passion, but which 
were addressed to her husband.t Women were also 
lawyers, and took part in many of the other professions 
and pursuits of men. All this emancipation, however, 
was the result not of law, but of custom. Philosophers 
and legislators united in assigning a dependent position 
to women ; but public opinion sanctioned an evasion of 
this restriction, and permitted the appearance of women 
in public life. The severe regulations which shackled 
women were successively abolished or eluded, and at last 
even the marriage law became equal, although in an 
earlier age Cato had rejoiced in thinking that, if a woman 
were unfaithful to her husband, she might be put to death 
by him on the spot, while if the husband were unfaithful, 
the wife was powerless.§ 

‘But this emancipation of women was accompanied by 
a decay of morals and by a general licence of life which 
resulted partly from the emancipation itself, partly from 
the materialism which prevailed, and partly no doubt 
from the prevalence of pagan cults, at once mystic and 
licentious, in which women as priestesses took a leading 
part. It was probably for this reason that, very early in 
the history of the Christian Church, there was apparent a 
tendency to repress women so far as their position in the 





* See Ramsay, ‘The Church in the Roman Empire,’ pp. 160, 161; Light- 
foot, Philippians, p. 55. 

+ Boissier, ‘La Religion Romaine,’ vol. i, p. 240. 

t Ibid, p. 259, ’ § Ibid. pp. 228, 224, 
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world is concerned, and to find an exalted place for them 
only in the religious life. But even here it soon became 
the policy of the leaders of the Church to refuse all 
power to women outside the cloister. Attempts were 
made to give women a subordinate share in the ministry, 
and to establish an order of Presbyteresses; but such 
efforts were repressed by those in authority as savouring 
too much of the Montanist heresy.* Within the convent, 
it is true, women might hold positions of power and trust 
similar to those held by men; their opinion was valued ' 
and their counsel was sought; and sometimes even the 
head of a joint community of monks and nuns would be 
a woman. But outside the cloister women lost the 
privileges and the freedom which they possessed, and 
sank to a wholly subordinate position. Even the high 
place accorded to the lofty if savage type of womanhood 
which existed among the Teutonic races gave way before 
the decadent civilisation of the Roman Empire, and 
before the influence of the monastic ideal which taught 
that even the marriage relation was little better than a 
temptation to the lower life. Thus the old barbarian 
reverence for women as heads of the family diminished 
and tended to disappear. 

During the centuries of violence and oppression which 
followed, when physical force ruled supreme, women were 
for the most part reduced to an entirely inferior position. 
Within the cloister women were the equals of men in 
saintliness ; outside it, if they equalled men at all, it was 
by their crimes. Then came the age of chivalry and the 
so-called exaltation of women—an exaltation which ex- 
tended only to one class, and which, while it paid a 
fantastic and exaggerated adoration to women, was the 
outcome of no real respect, and was consistent with the 
grossest immorality. Whether at the time chivalry was 
a real step forward, or only an attractive but misleading 
side-path, this is not the place to discuss. But it seems 
certain that, as regards the permanent position of women, 
it had not in it any really living force. It introduced 
gallantry, courtesy, and romance into the treatment of 
women by men of the upper classes; but it was com- 
patible with, and indeed it inculeated, a relation which 





* ‘The Ministry of Grace,’ by John Wordsworth, Bp. of Salisbury, p. 274. 
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was very far removed from the precepts of 

The exaltation of women is a thing no doubt seductive to 
generous spirits, but it is not in harmony with a true 
sense of justice; it substitutes honour for duty, and it 
purchases the exaltation of women of one class at the 
expense of the degradation of those of another. Its 
effects have not yet entirely disappeared. The system 
which strives to ensure the purity of one class of women 
by tolerating the immorality of another, and the belief 
that it is a man’s duty to perjure himself in order to 
shield a woman, are countenanced by the plausible yet 
false ideals of chivalry; and such ideals die hard. 

In the Middle Ages, with some notable exceptions, 
women made but little way. Great saints there were, 
like St Catherine of Siena; here and there a woman rose 
to a position of influence, as did the Countess Matilda ; 
and there was of course the inspired, meteor-like leader, 
Joan of Arc. But the rank and file of women remained 
in a position of complete dependence; and the personal 
liberty which prevailed in the Roman Empire was un- 
known. As we approach modern times we find women 
here and there coming forward into public life. The 
learned women of the time of the Renaissance in Italy 
held posts which are still the envy of women of the 
present day. As was pointed out by Mrs Heinemann in 
the brilliant little paper which she contributed to the 
Congress,* women were teaching mathematics and philo- 
sophy at Bologna and other seats of learning, and were 
admired and approved by the great men of their day; 
while if any woman had attempted to teach her lords 
and masters anything of any description at Oxford or 
Cambridge, she would have been burnt for a witch. Such 
drastic treatment is now out of fashion, though the re- 
joicings over the failure of women to obtain titular 
degrees not long ago at Cambridge show that some 
traces of the medieval spirit still linger at our ancient 
universities. 

It seems, then, that at all times women of unusual 
power have influenced the history of the world, whether 
as queens, saints or sinners; and that occasionally and in 
certain circumstances there have been groups of women 





* * Women in a Report, vol. i, p. 139, 
Vol, 195.—No. 389, 
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-who have taken their part in the life of their time as 
teachers and in other ways. We also find that the 
periods when women have been in the ascendant have 
been periods of laxity in morals, and that this has 
probably been one of the chief causes which have led to 
the belief that the freedom, and the greater power and 
prominence of women, would on the whole ‘be detrimental 
to the welfare of the race. 

But. one of the most striking features of the ained 
of women in the nineteenth century is that it has been 
accompanied by a rise in the standard of morals. We 
are well aware that pessimists have some cause for laying 
stress on a certain spirit of slackness and self-indulgence, 
and a certain apparent triumph of materialism in the 
present age. Nevertheless, the fact remains that things 
which were tolerated at the opening of the nineteenth 
eentury would not be tolerated now ; that a standard of 
morals is preached, not only by the clergy, but by medical 
men* and others, which is far more in accord with the 
teaching of Christianity than any which has been possible 
outside the cloister since Christianity was first preached ; 
and that, for the first time, the greatest social evil of our 
large towns is being seriously attacked. It is recognised 
that morality and health, both physical and mental, are 
intimately connected, and that the only safety lies in 
good conduct. If it is true to say that women have 
progressed during the nineteenth century, physically and 
intellectually, it is also true to say that men, as well as 
women, have progressed morally. Thus it: would seem 
permissible to assert that for the first time in history, 
‘women in large numbers have taken a prominent part in 
‘public life, and that there has at the same time been a 
rise in the standard of morals. 

Moreover, in opposition to many prophecies, the entry 
of women into public life has been accompanied by a great 
strengthening of family ties. It is no doubt true that 
there are some extremists who go so far as to insist on 
the economic independence, not only of single women, but 
-of mothers of families, and would throw the burden of 





* See Sir W. R. Gowers, Sir Dyce Duckworth, Sir James Paget, and 
others, in ‘The Testimony of Medical Men,’ published by the White Cross 
League, ; 
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training and educating children on the State. But the 
views of this party—not a very large one—cannot be set 
against the undoubted fact that the standard of family 


life has risen during the last half century. The existence 


of a great society like the Mothers’ Union, numbering 
nearly 200,000 members, which bands together mothers 
of all classes in a religious society, and enjoins a thorough 
study of methods of training and educating children, is a 
sufficient proof of this. But the fact is shown also in the 
multitude of books dealing with the subject, and in the 
tendency of all educational and moral authorities to look 
upon the home as the real and paramount factor in the 
development of the child. From all sides the cry is heard, 
‘improve the home’; and this, not because the homes are 
deteriorating, but because it is being realised to the full 
how unique is their importance. Im all, even the rudest 
ages, there have no doubt been numberless good homes, 
and they have been the source of the great softening and 
refining power which women have always exercised over 
their husbands and children, and through them on the 
race. The work of women in this way has been unceasing, 
and their influence immeasurable. But this is not the 
point. What is noticeable is that the drawbacks which 
have hitherto accompanied the emergence of women from 
the seclusion of the home are absent, and that, instead of 
a relaxation, there has been apparent a strengthening of 
morals and of home ties. We may say, therefore, that 
during the nineteenth century three strongly marked ten- 
dencies have shown themselves. First, there has been the 
entry of women generally into public life ; secondly, there 
has been a distinct rise in the standard of morals; and 
thirdly, there has been a quickened sense and recognition 
of the paramount importance of the home. How far any 
of these are cause and how far effect it is impossible to 
say; but we may fairly assume they are all three the 
result of the gradual working of the spirit of Christianity, 
which in its slow advance through the ages has for the 
first time made it possible for women to come forward 
outside the home with results advantageous to the race. 
But now let us see what women have really accom- 
plished, and what opportunities are now open to them. 
It is curious to remember what were the struggles and 
the difficulties of the early days; how strange were 
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thought the ambitions of women, how dangerous the 
risks they ran, how extravagant the claims they made. 
Women doctors fought their way to a place in the 
profession through every sort of obstacle and barrier. 
It has been recently said that all men resemble in 
character either ferrets or rabbits; if a rabbit is put 
into a bag he is found there in the morning, but the 
ferret will have bitten his way out. The women may 
be said to have bitten their way through to success and 
recognition. When they were refused admission to the 
medical schools in one nation they took refuge in those 
of another, and proceeded to found schools of their own 
in the countries which rejected them. They may be said 
to have conquered all along the line, although the victory 
is not yet complete. Some four hundred qualified women 
are now practising medicine in Great Britain and Ireland, 
either privately or under the poor law, and in hospitals; 
and they have their own school of medicine in London. 
The great London medical schools do not, however, admit 
women; and the Royal Colleges of Physicians and of 
Surgeons still close their doors. On the Continent the 
position of medical women varies considerably. In 
Sweden they have the same privileges as medical men; 
in Denmark every kind of teaching is open in the 
hospitals to both men and women, and ‘ everybody thinks 
this arrangement to be the only natural one, because they 
know no other’;* but in France considerable prejudice 
still exists against women doctors, and there are as yet 
no women surgeons. In Germany the authorities are 
only slowly getting rid of their opinion that female prac- 
titioners are quacks. Still, even there, what one of the 
speakers at the Congress called the belief that a woman 
was an intruder in medicine unless she presented herself 
as a patient, seems to be steadily giving way before the 
undoubted success of medical women. 

There appears to be little logic in these matters. In 
France, where women doctors are still looked upon with 
suspicion, they are allowed to practise as lawyers ; while in 
England, where their position in the world of medicine 
is assured, they are still vainly knocking at the door of 
the Bar. In some of the American states, and in one or 





* Congress Report, ‘Women in Education,’ p. 77, 
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two continental countries, women lawyers flourish; and 
one woman at least is practising at the Bar in New 
Zealand. In India also a lady, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, has 
been allowed to practise by special decree. 

If we turn to education, we find that the position of 
women varies greatly. In France, Italy, Sweden, and 
Denmark they would seem to be treated almost similarly 
to men. In Germany, on the other hand, favours and 
concessions are only being gradually, and with difficulty, 
obtained. In Great Britain women are practically ad- 
mitted to full privileges at the universities of London, of 
Wales, the Scottish universities, Victoria University, and 
the Royal University of Ireland. In some of these they 
may compete with men for scholarships, prizes, ete. Trinity 
College, Dublin, closes its doors to women ; Oxford and 
Cambridge admit women to classes and lectures, examine 
them, and grant certificates.* Women have in recent 
years crowded into the teaching profession; and the 
teaching in elementary schools would seem to be largely 
passing into the hands of women, for whereas, in 1869, 
the female teachers did not number 53 per cent., they 
now number over 75 per cent. 

It is perhaps, however, in literature that women have 
achieved the highest position. ‘ Vixere fortes ante Aga- 
memnona’; and there were women writers before the 
nineteenth century. There was Sappho; there was Mrs 
Aphra Behn, who was no credit to women; there was 
Margaret of Navarre, who by a somewhat double-edged 
compliment has been called the Boccaccio of France ; there 
were Madame de Sévigné and Mademoiselle de Scudéry ; 
and there was Dame Juliana Berners, Prioress of Sopwell 
Nunnery, who wrote the well-known treatise about 
hawking and hunting, which is said to be the first 
printed book that attained to a large circulation. It is 
also interesting to notice how many women have written 
ballads. Sir Walter Scott said that the first ballad he 
learnt, and the last he would ever forget, was the Ballad 
of Hardyknute, by Lady Elizabeth Wardlaw; and ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,’ ‘Caller Herrin’,’ and ‘The Land o’ the Leal,’ 
were also written by women. But, with two or three 





*There are now, in all, some 2000 female graduates, 1500 certificated 
students, and 8 Honorary LL.D.’s, 
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marked exceptions, there is nothing before the year 1800 to 
foreshadow the great position which women were about 
to take in literature. Miss Austen, George Eliot, Georges 
Sand, the Brontés, and Mrs Gaskell, are names which 
certainly may be compared with those of the greatest 
novelists; and in fiction women approach more nearly to 
equality with men than in any other branch of art. 

One of the greatest opportunities of influence which 
has been opened to women lies in their admission to a 
share in certain kinds of Local Government, and in their 
appointment by municipal authorities and by the State as 
inspectors of factories and of sanitary matters. The first 
female guardians were elected in 1875; and there are now 
987 in England and Wales, and 100 in Ireland. In Scot- 
land, where there is still a rating qualification, there are 
40 women parish-councillors, as they are called. Women 
were admitted to school-boards in 1870; and over two 
hundred are now working on such boards. Seven women 
are now inspectors of factories, and more are being continu- 
ally asked for. The sanitary authorities in London and 
the country have appointed women as sanitary inspectors. 
Some fifty women are now working in this way in twenty- 
three large towns; and it has been very generally recog- 
nised that, in connexion with the work of women and 
children, and with all sanitary and domestic matters, the 
insight and the oversight of women are indispensable. 

Down to the year 1899 the demand for the services of 
women increased steadily, and one sphere of work after 
another was opened to them. Then came the first check. 
In that year the London vestries were transiormed into 
borough councils; and, although the Government Bill in 
its original shape allowed women to serve, they. were 
eventually refused a seat on the new bodies. The clause 
which admitted women passed in the House of Commons, 
but the House of Lords developed a singular and marked 
activity on the subject. A whip against the women was 
issued. Peers, who had hitherto let the legislation of the 
State pass on its way untroubled or unaided. by their 
presence, flocked to the Gilded Chamber, and recorded 
their votes against the women, The Government and the 
House of Commons bowed to the decision of the Peers; 
and the borough councils were constituted of men only. 
The opposition did not spring from any alleged unfitness 
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on| their part; indeed it was admitted on all sides that 
women had done very good work on vestries, The real 
reason for its strength, there is little doubt, was the fear 
that the step was short from borough councils to town 
councils and so. to county councils; and that if women, 
by their good work on borough councils, should in time 
justify their inclusion in county councils, they would then 
aspire to the House of Commons. Probably those. who 
oppose the advance of women were right in fighting the 
battle when they did; but if the true reason be indeed the 
fear, not that women would prove incompetent, but that 
they would prove too competent, there can be little doubt 
that the check in their advance is only temporary. In 
foreign countries the position of women in municipal and 
local government varies considerably. In Sweden and in 
some of the United States, women possess full privileges ; 
in Norway they may sit on school boards, but not as 
guardians of the poor; in Germany they may act, as 
guardians; and in several other countries they take a 
more or less prominent part in the administration of 
public charity. 

Lastly, there is the agitation for the parliamentary 
suffrage. The movement began about the middle of the 
century, and it has been actively propagated since then in 
Great Britain, in most of the Colonies, and in America. 
Women have been admitted to the suffrage in four of the 
United States—Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho. 
They gained the vote in New Zealand in 1893, in South 
Australia in 1894, in West Australia in 1899. . In. New 
South Wales the Government have, undertaken to bring 
in a Bill to .enfranchise women ; in Victoria such a Bill 
has five times passed the Legislative Assembly, but has 
up. till now: been rejected by the Legislative Council. 
Ground has been gained in what may be called Lesser as 
well. as in Greater Britain, for. women. may vote in the 
Isle: of Man... . 

Accompanying this rable activity amongst women 
thane: has,. of .course, .been 9 great, development of. 
philanthropy. and of industrial life. The movement, for 
women’s trade-unions |has,..no, doubt, been only.; par- 
tially successful ; and it is probable that for a long period 
to. come the causes which militate against it will not 
lose their effect... It progresses,,however, though, slowly, 
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On the other hand, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
which is a self-governed organisation of women co- 
operators, founded chiefly for educational purposes, testi- 
fies to the great interest shown by working women in all 
questions of social reform, and to their desire to study 
the problems which affect their own interests and lives. 
The Guild in England and Scotland numbers altogether 
over sixteen thousand women. 

In the different religious bodies the position of 
women varies considerably. Complete equality exists 
only amongst the Quakers ; but some of the sects outside 
the Episcopal churches now show an inclination to admit 
women to more or less power. In the Church of England 
there has been, during the last century, a considerable 
increase in women’s work. Sisterhoods have been re- 
established, the order of Deaconesses has been revived, 
and a great part of the parochial work of the Church 
is done by women. But many churchmen still seem to 
be of opinion that power can be safely entrusted to lay- 
men only and not to laywomen. Various reasons are 
given for this, the most plausible being that it is already 
very difficult to induce laymen to take part in the ad- 
ministration of Church affairs; and that, if women were 
admitted to whatever share in the government of the 
Church may be in the future conceded to laymen, the 
result would be to alienate the men altogether. This 
is the reason given by those who object to placing women 
on parochial councils. Women are loyal to the Church, 
it is said; therefore it is not necessary to attract them. 
It is necessary to attract men; therefore all the responsi- 
bility should be given to them. There is, however, some 
reason to suppose that this argument is not so convincing 
as it sounds. The Church has a large following amongst 
women, no doubt; but in this there is danger as well as 
safety. The Church cannot do without the most capable 
women, and it would seem to be her interest to attract 
these, and to offer them the same chances of responsibility 
and opportunity as they will meet with in secular work. 
If the Church should lose its hold on the most capable 
women, the result might be still further to increase 
a certain element of ‘sentimentalism’ which is said, 
with some plausibility, to be among the reasons which 
keep men from the services of the Church. The exclu- 
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sion of women would then have exactly the opposite 
effect from that which was intended. 

From what has been said it is obvious that the position 
of women varies greatly in different nations, and that 
this variation is not based on logical grounds. A given 
profession may be open to women in one country while 
another is closed; in another country the exact reverse 
is the case. In some countries women have municipal, and 
in some parliamentary suffrage, while in some they have 
both and in some neither. The place which women hold 
is the result of sentiment, chance, and efficient leadership, 
and it varies accordingly. Only behind these things there 
would seem to be a constant and steady tendency on the 
part of women to press forward, to assert their powers 
and to claim their opportunities, and to meet men, not as 
their superiors or inferiors, but as their equals. And up 
to a certain point they have succeeded. It is becoming 
evident that, wherever women are concerned, the services 
of women are needed ; it is admitted that women should, 
together with men, overlook and control the teaching of 
children, the wants and conditions of the poor, and many 
municipal and social matters. Women are more and more 
eagerly resorting to female doctors; and the latter are 
daily becoming better recognised and appreciated by 
medical men. 

Of course this trust of women in women is by no 
means yet universal ; and there are plenty of women who 
scorn the female doctor, but accept the advice of no matter 
who, so that he be aman. But it seems evident that the 
whole tendency of development is the other way; and, 
unless there is a great change, it appears likely that the 
new century will not have grown very old before women 
are established as professional managers, advisers, and 
inspectors where women, and even in some cases where 
men, are concerned. And what is to happen then? Will 
women proceed still further; and will they equal men in 
creative power? Are we to look in the future ages for 
female Beethovens, Shakespeares, and Raphaels? or are 
women capable only of administrative power? and is the 
creative faculty denied to them? This is a controversy 
which excites great heart-burnings amongst all who are 
interested in the question of the progress of women, and 
it has the merit or the fault of being at present completely 
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insoluble. No doubt if,as Dr Harnack believes, Priscilla 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, it would go far towards 
settling the question ; for, if a woman could write a work 
of such depth and originality, there can be few things 
which are impossible to her sex. Whatever may be 
thought as to the probability of Dr Harnack’s theory, it 
cannot be said to be proved ; but, on the other hand, it has 
not been disproved; and the reviewer in the ‘Guardian,’ 
who pronounced against the theory, merely argued, that 
because no woman could have written the Epistle to.the 
Hebrews, therefore Priscilla did not do so—an argument 
which can hardly be said to be convincing.. Even the 
authorship of the ‘ Odyssey’ has, in these revolutionary 
days, been attributed to a woman; but we can hardly set 
Mr Samuel Butler on the same level of scholarship as 
Dr Harnack ; besides, he may not have meant it. 

Those, however, who deny the creative power to 
women often confuse the issue. They are wont to assert 
that, because a woman has never written a great poem 
or painted a great picture, she therefore should not sit on 
a borough council, forgetting apparently that the gentle- 
man who will take her place there is in all probability 
equally incapable of painting and poetry ; and that those 
who elected him did so on account of his administrative 
capacity—a capacity which was not that of Raphael or 
Shakespeare. Great creators are not usually found 
actively engaged in administrative work; and, on. the 
other hand, men as well as women may be administrators 
of the highest class and yet be wanting in creative ability. 

Still, while the controversy has but little real bearing 
on the claim of women to equality with men in adminis- 
trative affairs, it is interesting in itself. On the one hand, 
there is no doubt that, so far, women have not rivalled 
the great poets, musicians, and artists. Mr Fuller Mait- 
land, in the paper which he read before the Congress, 
dwelt on the absence of great female musicians.* There 
have been song-writers, of course, and very good ones; 
but in the higher branches of the art women have so far 
not excelled, though there is now every opportunity for 
a woman to do work of the highest class if she have 
the necessary inspiration. .On the other hand, we are 





* Report of the Congress, vol iv, p. 81. 
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reminded that Sydney Smith said exactly the same of 
women’s achievements in literature ; yet in fiction women 
have certainly since then shown that, if they cannot rival 
men, they can very nearly approach them. This, how- 
ever, is not conclusive. The success of a novel depends 
very largely on power of observation; and in power of 
observation women excel. A great novel is not as great 
an instance of creative power as a great picture, a great 
symphony, or a great poem; and therefore the excellence 
of female novelists does not conclusively prove that women 
have the creative power as men have it. Mrs Browning, 
fine poet as she was, does not prove the contention either, 
for her greatest work is to be found in the ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,’ poems purely of passion; and she is 
certainly deficient in the creative power which charac- 
terised her husband. The quality may, however, exist in 
an undeveloped condition, and may be ready to emerge 
when opportunity and education have raised all women 
to a higher level of capacity than they at present possess. 
Before it can be conclusively proved that women are 
deficient in creative force, many years of full opportunity 
and endeavour must have trained and developed the 
female sex. 

Finally, if it be not too hazardous a suggestion, it is 
possible that women may never rival the highest achiev- 
ments of men, and yet that they may be in no way in- 
ferior to them. For across the path of many women to 
fame there falls the barrier of the home, of wifehood, and 
possible motherhood. It is difficult to estimate how far 
this will always affect women ; but it is more than possible 
that, even if they were in all ways intellectually equal to 
men, the home, the husband, and still more the children, 
would attract them more than the greatest positions in 
‘the world of art and letters. It is an instinct as old as 
humanity, sanctioned and sanctified by the highest ex- 
ample, glorified alike by nature and revelation. Those 
who fear that the opening of professions to women will 
turn them in any numbers from the longing for marriage 
and motherhood, might as well fear that the ebbing tide 
would not again flow. 

It may thus be that what will hold women back is not 
the lack of intellectual power, which, properly developed 
and educated, would attain to a far higher level than it 
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has yet reached, but the presence of another faculty which 

exercises a dominating force over their nature. This 
faculty, which shows itself in the desire to love, in the 
desire for children, in the quick spiritual insight of women, 
in all the special qualities, physical, intellectual and moral 
which in their fulness belong to the ideal mother, will, it 
is probable—may we not say, it is to be hoped ?—always 
predominate. It may be that in the future, after years 
of opportunity and achievement, women will approach as 
near to Shakespeare, Beethoven, and Raphael as they have 
to Thackeray or Scott. Nevertheless, to our mind such an 
advance is unlikely, not because the capacity is absent, 
but because it will move in a different channel. In order 
to produce the creative faculty in women, the fullest 
development is needed ; yet perhaps, when that develop- 
ment has been reached, the result will be not the realisa- 
tion of great creative achievements, but the existence of 
a stronger, nobler race. 

The nation will surely benefit, not by a limited and 
incapable womanhood, but by one whose faculties and 
powers are developed and cultivated. This development 
is desirable, not only in the interest of those women who 
must support themselves, but in the interest of the whole 
community, by whom the work and the special qualities 
of women are required. Nor need it be feared that any 
disruption of society or of family ties will ensue. Far 
from exalting family life, the belief that women are fit 
for nothing else actually lowers it by treating it as the 
occupation of those who are incapable of other work. On 
the other hand, if women, by their professional success, 
and by the high place which, as we have seen, they have 
taken in administrative work, can obtain the recognition 
of their intellectual equality with men, and if they then 
elect to make marriage and motherhood their chief aim 
in life, the home will take a higher position. It will rank 
with other professions, for there is in it scope for genius 
as well as for ordinary ability. It may be that, only 
when women who are the intellectual equals of men 
become the mothers of the race, will the nation attain 
to its highest power and development, and be able to 
take its place under the new conditions which, during the 
centuries to come, appear likely to prevail. 
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Art. XL—NEW LIGHTS ON MARY, QUEEN OF SOOTS. 


1. Papal Negotiations with Mary Queen of Scots during 
her reign in Scotland, 1561-1567. Edited, from the 
original documents in the Vatican archives and else- 
where, by John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. Scottish 
History Society, 1901. 

2. The Mystery of Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. 
Second edition. London: Longmans, 1901. 

3. Mary Queen of Scots, and who wrote the Casket Letters ? 
By Samuel Cowan, J.P. Two vols. London: Sampson 
Low, 1901. 

4, Calendar of the State Papers relating to Scotland and 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1547-1603. Vols. 1, 11—1547—1569. 
Edited by Joseph Bain: 1898, 1900. 

5. Mary Queen of Scots, from her birth to her flight into 
England. By David Hay Fleming. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1897. 

6. A Bibliography of Works relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots, 1544-1700. By John Scott, C.B. Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society, 1896. 

7. Palaces, Prisons, and Resting-places of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. By M. M. Shoemaker. Revised by T. A. Croal, 
F.S.A. (Scot.). London: Virtue, 1902. 


THE remarkable interest which has so long been mani- 
fested in the story of Mary Stuart is due, not only to the 
personal qualities and charm of the woman, to the mingled 
elements of romance and tragedy in her life, to her resolute 
courage and bearing in the face of death, but also to the 
uncertainty which has shrouded many of her acts and 
motives in mystery. The keenness of the interest, from her 
own time onwards, is strikingly illustrated by Mr Scott’s 
Bibliography, which, although ending with the seven- 
teenth century, contains the titles of two hundred and 
eighty-nine works relating to her. Had the list been 
continued to the present time the number would have 
been legion. From her birth to her execution there is 
hardly an incident in her career which has not been the 
subject of prolonged discussion and minute enquiry. After 
more than three centuries of such discussion and enquiry, 
an amazing number of points survive on which contra- 
dictory opinions are still ardently held, and not a few on 
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which historical students candidly confess that they can 
only speak with dubiety. 

The supply of fresh documents concerning the Queen 
of Seots seems to be practically inexhaustible; but. its 
value, of course, varies greatly. Some of it, exceedingly 
interesting from an antiquarian point of view, or as 
illustrative of the manners and customs of the period, 
yields little or no help to those who are heroically 
attacking the more important problems which have long 
proved insoluble, But, in such a complicated subject, one 
must be thankful for any documents which clear up an 
obseure point, explain a minor difficulty, or somewhat 
simplify a greater. The new light which some of these 
have afforded has occasionally changed the line of 
discussion, and has rendered obsolete vast quantities of 
elaborate and ingenious arguments once deemed of the 
greatest consequence. 

Of the works whose titles are given at the head of 
this article, none can compare with Mr Bain’s Calendar 
for the number of documents bearing on Mary and her 
reign. It is true that most of these documents were 
previously more or less known through earlier calendars 
and otherwise; but Mr Bain’s summaries are of special 
value because of their fullness and their retention of the 
original phraseology. Students of the period were already 
under a deep obligation to Mr Bain for the Hamilton 
Papers, and would therefore be inclined to look with a 
lenient eye on a few minor slips in his Calendar—occasional 
slips which, in such a work, are hardly to be avoided even 
by the most careful and painstaking editor. Their grati- 
tude, however, for the Calendar will be tempered by pro- 
found regret for his unacknowledged and unaccountable 
omissions. These omissions are both numerous and 
important. Of the Conway Papers alone, he ignores 
more than a hundred between the 10th of September, 
1565, and the 9th of November, 1567, that is, in a period 
of little more than two years! All these excluded 
documents relate to Scottish affairs, and most.of them to 
the Queen of Scots. Among them are seven of Elizabeth’s 
letters, seven of Leicester's, sixty-nine of Bedford's, and 
others by Throckmorton, Cecil, Scrope, Drury, Randolph, 
Lethington, James Melville, and Robert Melville. In 
Mr Hay Fleming’s brief Biography, thirty documents are 
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printed for the first time, including the letter Mary wrote 
to her mother on the day she married the Dauphin, the 
remissions for the Riccio murder, and the inventory of 
the Queen's baggage sent to her from Loch Leven imme- 
diately after her escape. 

‘Of the four works on Queen Mary issued last autumn, 
Father Pollen’s stands first in merit and importance. 
His industry, perseverance, scholarship, and judgment are 
‘worthy of all praise. Even if he had merely given the 
bare text of the two hundred and fifty-nine documents, 
which he claims to have published for the first time, he 
would have done well; but he has added translations and 
notes, and, above all, an introduction, which is: clear, 
comprehensive, and judicious. In his ‘Mystery of Mary 
Stuart, Mr Lang has published a few extracts from the 
Cambridge MSS., which he calls the Lennox Papers. The 
distinguishing features of his book, however, are the 
vivid writing of the earlier portions, and the ingeni- 
ous—if occasionally inconclusive—reasoning of the later 
chapters. Mr Cowan professes to: print a number of 
hitherto unpublished documents, but several of them 
have already appeared in well-known books. The colla- 
tion of his documents does not impress one with his 
fitness for record work or his love of accuracy. His 
logical capacity is by no means conspicuous, and his style 
is sometimes almost childish in its simplicity. The work, 
indeed, is of no literary or critical value. The handsome 
volume issued by Messrs Virtue does not pretend to throw 
any fresh light on Mary’s history, and treats the Queen 
as incapable of wrong-doing. Its value consists solely in 
its illustrations, which are abundant and interesting. 


The main object of this article is to indicate the results 
of recent research and criticism on several of the more 
important personal problems of Mary’s reign. 

Few have questioned the sincerity of her acceptance 
of the distinctive dogmas of her church or of its polity ; 
yet there is, and always has been, room for differences of 
opinion as to the depth of her conviction and the precise 
extent of her ecclesiastical zeal. Was the influence which 
these exercised upon her supreme or secondary? Was it 
occasional or continuous? Such questions may be best 
answered by considering a few facts. 
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Mary and Darnley were publicly married on the 
29th of July, 1565. Hitherto it has been believed that 
the papal dispensation arrived a week earlier; but now 
Father Pollen has shown that it was not granted. at 
Rome before the 14th of August, probably not until the 
24th of September. It therefore can hardly have reached 
Scotland until three months after the marriage. It is 
quite possible, as Father Pollen suggests, that Mary acted 
on the assumption that it had been granted and was then 
on its way; and that she did not dispel the illusion that 
the papal brief, which had so opportunely arrived, was 
the dispensation, though only a reply to a complimentary 
letter. She had already disregarded the papal authority 
by resolving in Parliament, in the preceding December— 
not April, as Father Pollen has it—to confirm the infeft- 
ments of alienated kirk-lands, and by declaring that her 
confirmations should be as valid as if they had been 
obtained from the Pope or the see of Rome. This Act of 
Parliament, by the way, did not imply, as Father Pollen 
seems to think it did, that Mary ‘ was professing to possess 
dispensing powers from Rome which she had never 
received.’ She not only took among the spoils of Strath- 
bogie, for her own use, many of the church vestments 
which had been stored there for safety, but delivered 
three of the fairest of them to Bothwell, and had others 
cut down to make a bed for her infant son. Worse than 
all, perhaps, from the papal point of view, was her 
marriage to Bothwell by a Protestant bishop. 

These instances fully bear out Father Pollen’s opinion 
that, from his point of view, ‘she was not perfect,’ and 
was sometimes ‘regardless of forms which she should 
have observed. It is worthy of note that the Pope— 
Pius IV—who granted the dispensation for the Darnley 
marriage, assigned as a reason that, if the request were 
refused, Mary and Darnley ‘might continue to hold to 
their purpose and carry it out, and, ‘if they set at nought 
the authority of the laws and of the Apostolic see in this 
matter, they might be bold to do the same in other 
things.’ He evidently did not possess an unwavering 
faith in their perfect loyalty to the Roman see, 

Though Mary could ignore the law of her church, set 
aside its pecuniary interests, and turn its sacred vestments 
to profane or secular uses, nevertheless her faith in, and 
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her zeal for her church may have been earnest and fairly 
continuous. The most devoted may lapse occasionally. 
When she thought herself dying at Jedburgh, she is 
recorded to have thus addressed her Creator :— 


‘I confess that I have not usit thy giftis to the advance- 
ment of thy gloiry and honour and guid exemple of lyif to 
thi peple that hes been committit onder my charge ass I 
aucht to have don, bot I rather hes bien transportit be the 
fragilitie of my nature . . . bot yit have I na wayis declynit 
fra thy faith, bot still continuit and constantlie perseverit in 
the Catholique faith, in the quhilk I was instructit, brocht up, 
and nurisit, and of the quhilk—befoir thy devyne gudnes and 
in the presence of all that onderstandis me—I mak profession, 
desyring the of thi infinit gudnes to grant me the strenth 
and constancie to persevere in this same onto my last sobbis, 
and that I declyne not frome it but constantlie to continue.’ * 


It is quite conceivable that in addressing the visible 
head of her church, Mary’s language was occasionally 
much more emphatic than her intentions. She was not 
only a woman but a queen and a politician, and apt to 
deal in florid phrases when these were likely to serve her 
purpose—albeit a temporary purpose. The Jedburgh 
words, however, belong to a different category, and, 
though unattested by the name of the recorder, are en- 
titled to more weight. Taking them as the genuine ex- 
pression of her religious principles and aspirations, it was 
only natural that she should do what she could, in her 
high position, to advance the external interests of her 
church. It would be altogether wrong to say that these 
interests formed the sole or even the chief aim of her life ; 
but it is doing her no injustice to allege that she seldom 
lost sight of them. 

No doubt, before she left France, she rejected the offer 
of her Catholic nobles, who proposed to meet her at 
Aberdeen, and with twenty thousand men convoy her to 
Edinburgh. Had she been a bloodthirsty or unreasoning 
fanatic she would probably have accepted such an offer 
joyfully ; but she was much too shrewd—other considera- 
tions apart—to adopt so impolitic a plan; and she knew, 
moreover, that Huntly was not to be implicitly trusted. 
Her later action in crushing Huntly has been usually 





* Small’s ‘Queen Mary at Jedburgh,’ 1881, p, 25. 
Vol. 195,—No, 389, Q sik 
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regarded as inconsistent with, or prejudicial to, her ecclesi- 
astical aims; and Father Pollen, who says that in this 
‘Mary was induced to act against her own higher ‘in- 
terests, thinks that he has detected, in one of her letters 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine, a confession of her fault. 
His conclusion on this point is not well founded. Her 
desire to be excused to the Pope, if she had failed in any 
part of her duty towards religion, had no ostensible con- 
nexion with Huntly, who is not even referred to in the 
letter. Father Pollen’s misinterpretation of it is due to 
his misunderstanding of Lorraine’s letter to Monsieur de 
Rennes. Mary had little cause to entertain personal grati- 
tude towards Huntly, and was not entitled to regard him 
as a steadfast champion of the Papacy. According to 
Father Pollen, 


‘Huntly was the Catholic leader of Scotland, not indeed a 
leader of a very high type, but still the man to whom the 
Scottish bishops, when the crash came, had sent the national 
relics of Scotland for safe keeping.’ 


It is perhaps hardly worth while pointing out that 
the church plate, ornaments, and vestments committed 
to Huntly for safe keeping were those belonging to 
Aberdeen cathedral, and were sent to him, not by the 
Scottish bishops, but by the bishop, dean and chapter of 
Aberdeen. It is of importance, however, to notice that 
‘the Catholic leader of Scotland’ was not only one of the 
nobles who, by their subscriptions and seals, ratified and 
confirmed the Treaty of Berwick, but also frequented the 
preaching of Knox, and, above all, put his name to the 
‘band’ or covenant, of 27th April, 1560, by which he 
bound himself to do everything in his power to ‘set 
fordward the reformation of religion according to Goddis 
Word,’ and to procure, by all possible means, ‘that the 
treu preyching of Goddis Word may haif fre passage 
within this realme, with dew administration of the 
sacramentis and all thingis depending upon the said 
Word. It was after taking charge of the Aberdeen 
valuables that Huntly approved the Treaty of Berwick 
and became a party to the covenant. It is not necessary, 
in this connexion, to point out the grounds of Mary of 
Guise’s dissatisfaction, nor those of the Queen’s; but one 
can hardly help recalling the passage in Drury’s letter, in 
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which it is related that, after Mary's marriage to Bothwell, 
when the Huntly of that day asked liberty to leave the 
court for the North, ‘the Queen denied it, saying that his 
desire thither was but to do as his father before had 
done, with many bitter words,’ ; 

Mary’s refusal to meet the Catholic lords at Aberdeen 
in 1561, and her crushing of Huntly in 1562, are, as indi- 
cations of her Protestant or latitudinarian leanings, far 
surpassed by some of her other proceedings, if Mr Cowan's 
presentation of these proceedings could be accepted. He 
affirms that, in an early proclamation, ‘she assured her 
subjects of her determination to maintain the Protestant 
faith’; but, although he says that ‘too much importance 
cannot be attached to it,’ he neither quotes a line of it 
nor gives its date, and is too discreet to tell where it may 
be found. Her famous proclamation of 25th August, 
1561, though renewed on various occasions, was professedly 
of a temporary nature. It forbade her subjects, under 
pain of death, to make any alteration in ‘the state of 
religion, or to attempt anything against ‘the forme’ 
which she found to be public and universal on her 
arrival, 

The Act of Mary’s last Parliament (in April 1567) ‘ con- 
cerning the religioun’ is declared by Mr Cowan to have 
been ‘the first Act of universal toleration known in 
Europe’; and, by Mr Lang, to have given offence to the 
Queen’s Catholic friends ‘by practically establishing the 
kirk.’ The Act in reality neither granted universal tolera- 
tion nor practically established the Reformed Church. It 
abrogated and annulled all laws, acts, and constitutions— 
eanon, civil, or municipal—contrary to the religion which 
her Majesty found publicly and universally standing at 
the time of her arrival. By it the Queen also took upon 
herself and her posterity the perpetual protection and 
defence of all her good subjects and their property 
against foreign power, whether ecclesiastical or temporal. 
In it she also intimated her intention, ‘in tyme con- 
venient,’ to take further order ‘in all uther poinctis con- 
cerning the estait of religioun.’ Soon after the Darnley 
marriage she had promised to pass some such Act, and now 
she redeemed the promise before marrying Bothwell; but 
she evidently took care to leave open the form of religion 
which she might finally think fit to establish. 

Q 2 
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All these concessions, or supposed concessions, to Pro- 
testantism can be explained without seriously impugning 
the Queen’s fidelity to her own creed. When she returned 
from France she found the Protestants in power; and any 
attempt to suppress their religion would have involved 
her in a disastrous civil war. For her own comfort and 
security she had to do things of which she could not 
approve, save perhaps on the plea of necessity, and in the 
hope that time would give her the opportunity of effectu- 
ally pursuing a very different policy. Even as it was, she 
did much in a quiet way for her own religion. Her 
personal influence was not small. There was about her 
‘some inchantment whareby men ar bewitched.’ Knox 
tells that before her return no one dared openly to avow 
the hearing or saying of mass. Roche Mamerot, her 
preacher and confessor, affirms that no fewer than 12,606 
persons communicated in her chapel during the nine weeks 
ending on Low Sunday, the 6th of April, 1567. Although 
a liberal allowance be made for pious exaggeration on 
Mamerot’s part, there must have been a marvellous change 
in less than six years. 

Mary seized every favourable opportunity of impressing 
on the Pope and his agents the extreme difficulty of her 
position, yet they never seem to have fully realised it, and 
it is doubtful if even Father Pollen—‘wise after the 
event ’—quite comprehends it. The greatest difficulty did 
not lie in the fact that the old church had been completely 
overthrown and another set up before her arrival, nor 
in the other fact that the leading nobles and men of 
influence were on the Protestant side: These were results 
of the real trouble which lay much deeper, to wit, in the 
feelings of open hatred and utter contempt with which 
the old church was regarded by the people. The populace 
of Edinburgh, for example, had so little respect for St 
Giles's, their chief place of worship, that, in order to pre- 
serve it from being grossly defiled, the doors had, in 1560, 
to be kept locked when there was no service going on. 
Coming after centuries of an zsthetic religion, such con- 
tempt could be of no sudden growth. The truth is that, in 
Scotland, the pre-Reformation church had become a by- 
word and a reproach; and the reason is not unknown. 
Joseph Robertson, the most impartial perhaps of all 
Scottish record scholars, has eloquently summed up the 
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damning evidence of long-continued corruption, profligacy, 
and ignorance on the part of the clergy, preserved in the 
official records of their own councils. On one important 
point that evidence is materially supplemented by Father 
Pollen’s papers. Little has hitherto been known about 
the moral condition of the Scottish nunneries. Sir David 
Lyndsay, in ‘The Commonyng betuix the Papingo and 
hir holye Executouris,’ praises the virtue of the nuns of 
St Katherine in Edinburgh—‘ the systeris of the Schenis’; 
but in his ‘Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis’ he makes Dame 
Chastity speak thus :— 
‘ Sir, quhen I was the nunnis amang, 
Out of thair dortour thay mee dang, 
And wald nocht let me bide sa lang, 
To say my Pater Noster.’ 


It was known that in Lyndsay’s time the nuns of 
North Berwick were unable to write. And now Father 
Pollen substantiates the truthfulness of Lyndsay’s biting 
satire by printing from the Vatican archives the original 
letter of Cardinal Sermoneta to Paul IV, written in 1556, 
on the eve of the Reformation. The relevant passage 


runs thus :— 


‘Moreover, on behalf of the said queen [of Scots], it had 
been declared how all nunneries of every kind of religious 
women, and especially those of the Cistercian Order, abbesses, 
prioresses and sisters included, have come to such a pass of 
boldness that they utterly contemn the safeguards of chastity. 
Not only do they wander outside the monastic enclosures in 
shameless fashion through the houses of seculars, but they 
even admit all sorts of worthless and wicked men within their 
, convents, and hold with them unchaste intercourse. They 
defile the sacred precincts with the birth of children, and 
bring up their progeny about them; go forth abroad sur- 
rounded by their numerous sons, and give their daughters in 
marriage, dowered with the ample revenues of the Church. 
For this scandal there is no possible hope of a remedy except 
it be applied by your Holiness, as they allege their exemp- 
tions, and will consent to no admonition or visitation of the 
ordinaries. Your Holiness is therefore prayed to appoint 
certain prelates for their visitation, correction, punishment, 
and reform.’ 


In his letter the Cardinal of Sermoneta referred to 
other flagrant abuses in Scotland, such as the ‘ unbridled 
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licence’ of the monks and the alienation of church lands 
by the prelates and other ecclesiastical persons; and as 
‘the prelates who are most capable of executing the 
above reforms,’ and most acceptable to the Queen, he 
recommended Archbishop Beaton of Glasgow, Bishop 
Hepburn of Moray, Bishop Durie of Galloway, Bishop 
Chisholm of Dunblane, and Bishop Reid of Orkney. The 
first of these five proved to be one of the Queen’s most 
faithful servants, and the last was undoubtedly one of 
the best bishops of the pre-Reformation Church of Scot- 
land ; but Hepburn and Chisholm were both notorious 
for their shameless profligacy and alienation of church 
lands, and Durie’s reputation was none of the best. The 
mere recommendation of Hepburn and Chisholm, as pre- 
lates the most capable of reforming such abuses, is a new 
and striking proof of the lamentable state to which 
religion had been reduced in Scotland. It is no wonder 
that, so handicapped, the Queen-Regent was unable to 
avert the overthrow of the Church. The Queen herself, 
when she returned, had a much harder task to face ; 
and how could she, a girl in her teens, be expected to 
cope with it successfully, though endowed with preter- 
natural shrewdness, great tact, and resolute courage ? 

No doubt she was able to defeat Murray, and the 
Protestant lords who adhered to him in opposing her 
marriage with Darnley; but, in order to achieve this 
triumph, she was obliged to issue proclamation after pro- 
clamation assuring her Protestant subjects that she had 
no intention of interfering with their religion, and in one 
of these proclamations promised to abolish all laws which 
were prejudicial to it. In the preamble of the Act of 
Parliament of 19th April, 1567, already referred to, when 
her reign was rapidly approaching its melancholy close, 
she takes credit for having ‘ attemptit na thing contrar 
the estait of religioun’ which she found standing at her 
arrival. Notwithstanding that, and her ‘other official 
statements of similar import, multitudes of her contem- 
poraries believed that she was not only willing to aecept 
that foreign aid without which any violent suppression 
of Protestantism in Scotland would have been utterly 
hopeless, but that she had actually joined the Catholic 
League for the extirpation of heresy. That this belief 
was only too well founded has been affirmed by such 
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reputable historians as William Robertson, Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Thomas. Wright, Mignet, and Froude. 

Writing from Edinburgh in February 1565-6, Randolph 
deliberately asserts that she had signed the bond, His 
circumstantial story bears that it had been. brought from 
France by Thornton, that she retained a copy, and was to 
send back the original by Steven Wilson, ‘a fit minister 
for such devilish devices. Writing a week later than 
Randolph, not from Edinburgh, but from Berwick, 
Bedford affirms that the bond had reached Mary, but 
was ‘not yet confirmed.’ It has been inferred that Bed- 
ford had received later and more trustworthy informa- 
tion; and Hosack concludes, ‘from the absence of all 
further testimony on the subject,’ that she had declined 
to join. Hosack did not know that there was further 
testimony ; that the Regent Murray’s instructions to the 
Commendator of Dunfermline, when sent as ambassador 
to England in 1569, contain the words: ‘It is true and 
well known that the Queen, our Soveraign’s moder, is of 
this League, and that she sent the, Great Seal of this 
realm with the Bishop of Dumblane, for surety thereof.’ 
One naturally turns, on such a point as this, to Father 
Pollen’s Papal Negotiations ; but, among all the numerous 
documents which he has discovered relating to the period, 
there is none containing a reference to Mary’s acceptance 
or rejection of the League, or even a reference to any 
such League. Father Pollen does not. infer from this 
that his records are incomplete. He holds that ‘at no 
time during Mary’s reign in Scotland was there any secret 
league or treaty made by the Catholic powers of Europe 
in order to uphold Catholicism and to suppress Protes- 
tantism, and that ‘there was not. even a “ quasi-treaty,” 
or a “ mutual understanding ” to this effect’ ; but he admits 
that ‘there was a decided “community of sentiment” 
amongst Catholics on this subject; and he also suggests 
that this “community of sentiment” has been mistaken 
for a Papal League. He further admits that ‘the 
Catholics as such, within France, Spain, and italy, were 
certainly quite prepared to join a great religious league’ ; 
that ‘there was no obstacle but their political and racial 
jealousies’; and that ‘the,Pope blamed Philip for not 
putting himself at the head of a Catholic league.’ 

») (The league, or supposed league, to which Randolph 
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and Bedford alluded, was apparently the one so long 
believed to have ‘been arranged by Charles the Ninth, 
Catherine de Medicis, her daughter (the Queen of Spain), 
and the Duke of Alva, at Bayonne, in the summer of 1565. 
From the French version of Philip’s instructions to Alva, 
printed by Major Hume from the Paris archives, it is 
obvious that his plan of the proposed league was very 
drastic, though fire and sword are not enumerated among 
the means for carrying it out. Interesting accounts of 
the Bayonne conference, based on Alva’s correspondence 
with Philip, are given by Professor Baird in his ‘ Rise of 
the Huguenots,’ and by Motley in his ‘ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.’ Neither Baird nor Motley was biassed in favour 
of Catherine or her son, yet both conclude that she 
and Charles declined to adopt a scheme for the violent 
suppression of heresy. 

While satisfied that at the Bayonne conference the 
League was merely discussed, not settled, Wiesener thought 
he had found, in a letter of the Bishop of Mondovi’s, abso- 
lute proof that Mary had been pressed to enter the Papal 
League, and had declined to do so. Father Pollen’s 
researches throw new light on this ; not the least valuable 
part of his book being the section on the nunciature of 
Laureo, Bishop of Mondovi. To this mission Laureo was 
appointed in the summer of 1566. When the nuncio 
reached Paris—and he never proceeded further in his 
journey towards Scotland—he found that the request for 
the mission was a device of the Cardinal of Lorraine’s ‘to 
incite the Pope to greater liberality’ than the two visits 
of Chisholm, Bishop of Dunblane, to Rome had been able 
to evoke. He was also informed by ‘certain persons of 
weight, that if Murray, Argyll, Morton, Lethington, 
Bellenden, and Macgill were executed, ‘ the holy Catholic 
and Roman religion could soon be restored with ease’ 
throughout Scotland, ‘as no leader of faction would 
remain.’ This proposal was approved, not only by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, Archbishop Beaton, Bishop Chis- 
holm, Edmund Hay, and ‘all good Catholics,’ but appar- 
ently by the Pope, for he expressed himself as ‘ especially 
delighted’ with what was in Laureo’s foglio a parte, which, 
inter alia, explained the proposal. 

Spurred on by Laureo, the Cardinal of Lorraine sent 
one of his most trusted gentlemen to persuade Mary to 
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carry out the proposal with a brave heart ‘for God’s 
glory. All ‘the Catholic signori’ in Paris assured the 
nuncio that, if the advice were followed, not only would 
‘the affairs of religion be set to rights’ in Scotland, but 
‘there would be great hopes of amending England also.’ 
Laureo, who had been entrusted with a papal subsidy of 
twenty thousand scudi on Mary's behalf, ventured to send 
her four thousand, but was forbidden to disburse any 
more unless he found that the first instalment had borne 
‘fruit for religion,’ or was likely to do so. But, though 
the Queen was in dire straits for money, she would not 
consent to execute the ‘seditious wretches’: she desired 
instead to speak with the nuncio. Lorraine could only 
excuse her ‘by saying that she was a woman. The 
nuncio sent Bishop Chisholm and Father Edmund Hay 
to her; and she had an interview with them only a few 
days before she left Edinburgh for Glasgow to bring 
Darnley to Kirk-of-Field. Even after Laureo knew of 
Darnley’s murder he did not despair of Mary’s yet acting 
on ‘the good counsel’ concerning the ‘ seditious wretches’ ; 
but after Father Edmund and Moretta returned to Paris 
he woefully wrote : 


‘If the Queen had done that which was recommended and 
proposed to her from our side, with promise of all the aids 
necessary for that most just execution, she would find herself 
now really mistress of her kingdom, with authority to restore 
there the holy Catholic faith in its integrity. But she would 
never hear of it, notwithstanding that the Bishop of Dunblane 
and Father Edmund were sent expressly to persuade her to 
embrace that most holy enterprise. May God grant that an 
indulgence so unjust may not bring complete ruin on her 
Majesty and on her kingdom!’ * 


It was this passage of Laureo’s letter (previously 
printed by Lobanoff) that Wiesener thought disproved 
Mary’s accession to the Catholic League. Unfortunately, 
Father Pollen has not been able to recover the instructions 
which Laureo received before he left Rome, nor the in- 
structions which he gave to Chisholm and Hay, nor their 
report of the interview. Without these documents it is 
impossible to be certain of the exact nature of ‘ that most 





* Lobanoff’s ‘ Recueil,’ vii, 107 ; Pollen’s ‘ Papal Negotiations,’ pp. 367, 370. 
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holy enterprise’ which Mary refused to embrace. That 
more—much more—than the mere execution of the six 
‘seditious wretches’ was proposed is. plainly implied in 
the abstract of the instructions which Laureo received, 
and in the outline of Chisholm’s exhortation and of the 
Queen's reply, given in a tract, sometimes ascribed to 
Father Tyrie, sometimes to Father Thomson. From these 
it appears (1) that the object of Laureo’s mission was 
‘the restoration of the Catholic religion’ both in Scotland 
and England, the Apostolic see promising to contribute 
pecuniary help until the heretics were driven from both 
kingdoms, and Mary recovered the inheritance of which 
she was the rightful heir ; (2) that Chisholm spoke of the 
help to be given by the faithful, by foreign troops, and by 
money; and (3) that the Queen replied that she could . 
not stain her hands with the blood of her subjects, and 
that Elizabeth regarded her as her lawful heir. Of course 
she could not join a papal league if no such league 
existed ; but at this time she was either urged to joina 
league or to enter into a combination with a suspiciously 
similar object so far as Britain was concerned. 

Though Mary refused this offer, it is true that Yaxley, 
as her representative and Darnley’s, had assured Philip, 
in the autumn of 1565, that they were anxious ‘to 
establish and reform their kingdom under the Christian 
religion, and join other Christian princes with that end’; 
and in response Philip parted with twenty thousand 
crowns. But many, if not all, of her zealous professions 
to the Pope and the most Catholic King may be explained 
by the theory that she was actuated by motives as 
transient and as pecuniary as those of her needy nobles, 
who, when dreading the ire or coveting the gold of 
Henry VIII, were ever ready with a new scheme for 
trapping the Cardinal. Laureo’s belief, that she wished 
him to visit her in order that she might get the balance 
of the papal subsidy, was probably well founded; but it 
is not at all likely that she intended to extract it from his 
keeping by other means than her personal fascination 
and fair promises—promises which she purposed to fulfil 
at a more convenient, season, or in a modified way. 


Recent research has done little towards dispelling the 
mysteries associated with the Darnley murder. Laureo’s 
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letters rather emphasise the fact that Mary and her 
husband were on bad terms. Writing after the murder, 
but before he knew of it, he says that ‘ great dissatisfaction 
and distrust still divides them’; and, after he knew of the 
murder, he explains that ‘she could no longer trust him 
who, by an act of the grossest ingratitude, had brought 
her to extreme peril.’ The accounts of the murder, which 
reached Paris while Laureo was there, are reflected in his 
letters. They of course contain some of the wild rumours 
which were at first circulated, such as that Lennox 
accompanied Darnley to Edinburgh and was murdered 
with him. As might have been expected, the accounts 
were occasionally contradictory in their details. One tells 
that Darnley and his servant were found without any 
apparent injury to their bodies, from which it was conjev- 
tured that, warned by the smell of the powder, they fled 
before the explosion and were suffocated by the smoke. 
Another says that certain women heard the King im- 
ploring mercy; and it was therefore-:supposed that; when 
he was trying to escape, the murderers stifled him and 
then destroyed the house to kill those who were still within. 
Father Pollen quotes another version from the Lennox 
MS. at Cambridge, to the effect that the victim was sur- 
prised in bed, suffocated ‘with a wet napkin stipt in 
vinegar,’ and then carried into the garden; his servant, 
Taylor, being treated in the same manner. 

This last theory finds expression in another form: 
In the recent exhibition at Glasgow there was a large 
picture belonging to the King, which was painted eleven 
months after the murder. On one of the circular panels 
in front of Darnley’s cenotaph, two men are seen lifting 
another out of a four-post bed ; and beneath are the words, 
‘Caedes dicti regis et servi sui in lectis.’ On another of 
the panels two men are represented lying on the ground, 
and over them are the words, ‘Post exdem in horto 
reperiuntur prostrati.’ From one of Mary’s French valets 
Laureo learned that one of: Darnley’s ribs ‘was found 
broken by the distance of the fall, and all the inward 
parts crushed and bruised’; and one of the earliest 
rumours he heard was that ‘some scoundrels fired a mine, 
which they had already made under the foundations. 
The nuncio’s first letter on the murder enclosed a foglio a 
parte, now lost, which Father Pollen thinks probably con- 
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tained suspicions of Mary being an accomplice; but three 
weeks later the nuncio was unable to add anything as to 
the reason of the murder beyond these suspicions. Father 
Pollen is disposed to attach importance to the report that, 
late on the evening of Darnley’s murder, Lennox was 
attacked in Glasgow, and would have been slain had not 
Lord Sempill defended him. He thinks that, if this 
‘should stand,’ it would imply that Darnley would not 
have been safe in Glasgow, and that therefore the charge 
against Mary—of bringing him from safety into danger— 
would be in a great measure disposed of. Even though 
the story ‘should stand,’ it would not serve the end in 
view, seeing that in Glasgow Lennox could be saved by a 
friend. 

Laureo’s opinion of Mary’s cognisance or ignorance of 
the Darnley murder is nowhere distinctly expressed ; but 
it may be noted that, notwithstanding any suspicions 
which he may have reported against her, he continued, 
for months at least, to hope that she might yet ‘ rouse 
herself with renewed ardour to prepare Scotland for the 
restoration of the holy Catholic religion.’ As Moretta 
passed through London on his way back from Scotland, 
immediately after the murder, de Silva asked his opinion 
as to the Queen’s share in it ; and ‘he did not condemn her 
in words, but did not exonerate her at all.’ Father Pollen 
prints a letter giving, as he thinks, Moretta’s unfavourable 
opinion still more clearly. Father Pollen reserves his 
own opinion. Mr Lang does not assert that Mary plotted 
the murder of her husband, but holds that she knew that 
there was a plot against him, and yet brought him to a 
house accessible to his enemies, and, hating and desiring 
to be delivered from him, she winked at a conspiracy of 
which she was conscious, and let events take their course. 
This, he thinks, is certain, altogether apart from the 
authorship of the Casket Letters. It is noteworthy that 
M. Philippson, while regarding all the Casket Letters as 
incontestably false, believes in Mary’s knowledge of the 
plot against Darnley, and in her passionate love for Both- 
well. Mr Lang has failed to implicate Murray in the plot 
against Darnley; and complains of his inability to ‘see 
this man’s face,’ when the fault is not Murray’s, but his 
own and Mr Bain’s. In his Answer to the so-called 
Protestation of Huntly and Argyll, Murray states clearly 
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that no bond, save the October bond, was proposed to 
him before the murder; and that after the murder he 
refused to sign any bond though earnestly urged thereto 
by the Queen. By bungling the punctuation and inserting 
a word within brackets, Mr Bain has so obscured the 
meaning that Mr Lang cannot perceive it. 

The expression of opinion in Father Pollen’s papal 
papers is much clearer on the Bothwell marriage than 
on the Darnley murder, both as to the act itself and 
Mary’s blameworthiness. Having returned to Mondovi, 
Laureo wrote thus (18th June, 1567) to the Cardinal of 
Alessandria :— 


‘For many reasons she may fear that she is no longer in 
the Pope’s good favour, in such sort that giving way to the 
dread of being condemned and abandoned by his Holiness, she 
may take some wild resolve, as, for instance, that of marrying 
the Earl of Bothwell; for such impulses are all too powerful 
in young ladies who are their own mistresses. This match 
could not be made without setting at naught, perhaps with- 
out renouncing, the holy Catholic religion, quod absit. For 
the earl’s wife is still alive, and as she is the sister of the Earl 
of Huntly, a nobleman of high rank and great power, there is 
no fear of her being put to death.’ 


News travelled slowly in those days, for, when Laureo 
wrote, Mary had not only married Bothwell, and parted 
from him at Carberry, but had been lodged in Loch Leven 
castle. As Laureo had not yet heard of the Queen’s 
abduction, Father Pollen thinks it necessary to suggest 
that, after all, he may not have been ‘making a very 
remarkable prognostication, but simply ‘re-echoing the 
dark allusions of Hay and du Croc to a fact of which they 
thought him already informed.’ The suggestion was 
unnecessary. Six and twenty days before the abduction 
took place, Drury notified Cecil: ‘The judgement of the 
people is that the Queen will marry Bothwell. Laureo 
feared that Lethington might persuade her to marry 
Bothwell, ‘in order to reconcile and ally himself with that 
earl When Laureo learned that the marriage had 
actually taken place, he wrote : 

‘Father Edmund by a letter, which I send you herewith, 


informs me that the queen has not been able to restrain 
showing the undue affection which she bears to the Earl of 
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Bothwell. With this last act, so dishonourable to God and to 
herself, the propriety of sending her any sort of envoy ceases, 
unless, indeed, her Majesty, in order to amend her error, 
should, inspired by God, convert the earl to the Catholic faith 
—and this would not be at all so very difficult, as I was 
assured in France by persons of credit who knew the man’s 
nature—and then that she should avail herself of his vigour 
and valour in the cause of our holy religion, and notify anew 
her desire of being supported by the Pope’s authority for the 
glory of God. But of these things my desire is greater than 
my hope, especially as one cannot as a rule expect much from 
those who are swayed by their pleasures.’ 


The references to her ‘undue affection’ for Bothwell, 
and to ‘those who are swayed by their pleasures,’ are very 
significant, as is also the reference to what he had been 
told in France concerning the probability of Bothwell’s 
conversion. This latter might have suggested to Father 
Pollen that Laureo, before leaving Paris on the 10th of 
April, had discussed the likelihood and the effects of such 
a marriage. One of the letters of the Venetian ambassador 
proves that, in France, it was wildly rumoured, before 
the end of March, that the Queen of Scots was to marry 
‘one of the principal personages’ of her kingdom, whose 
wife had recently died by poison; from which it was 
inferred that ‘it had been settled between these two 
that the one should put her husband to death, and the 
other his wife. A fortnight earlier Laureo himself had 
mentioned Bothwell as ‘a courageous man, much trusted 
and confided in by the Queen.’ As to the religious effect 
of her marriage, Roche Mamerot told de Silva that ‘she 
assured him, on her solemn oath, that she had contracted it 
in order thereby to provide for religion in that kingdom, 
and to set that affair in order. And Conszeus, in his Life 
of Mary, dedicated to Urban VIII, gravely asserts that. 
before she consented to marry Bothwell she ‘ bound him by 
a solemn oath to become a Catholic, and to assist her to 
restore the faith among the Scots’—a redeeming point 
in Mary’s behaviour, discredited, or at least ignored by 
Father Pollen, by Laureo, and by Pius V, who commis- 
sioned the Cardinal of Alessandria (2nd July, 1567) to 
inform the Bishop of Mondovi: 


‘Whereas his Holiness has never hitherto dissembled about 
anything, he will not begin to do so now, especially in this 
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all-important matter of religion. Wherefore, with regard to 
the Queen of Scots in particular, it is not his intention to 
have any further communication with her, unless, indeed, in 
times to come he shall see some better sign of her life and 
religion than he has witnessed in the past.’ 


Mary tried in a general way to palliate any offence she 
had given by explaining that if the nuncio had come to 
her, with his advice and his subsidy, he ‘mycht have red 
ws out of mony thrawart accidentis quhilkis sensyne we 
have fallin into.’ After she had been eight months in 
England, Edmund Hay urged his vicar-general that she 
might be remembered in the sacrifices and prayers of the 
society. 


‘It may be that some day all things may combine for the 
good of that sinner, and that she may hereafter become the 
doer of great deeds who formerly would not consent to sound 
counsel.” 


Mr Lang is very hard on the Scottish lords for their 
inconsistency—for giving the lie, as he puts it, to their 
own story—in charging Bothwell, in summons and pro- 


clamation, with carrying off the Queen by force and 
making her promise to: marry him, after they professed 
to have learned the whole secret of her guilt from the 
Casket Letters. No collusion, however, on the Queen's 
part could justify a subject in abducting her as Bothwell 
did; whether she was carried off with or against her 
will, the manner was forcible in appearance; and neither 
she nor Bothwell had ever owned that there was any pre- 
arrangement. Would the legal functionaries of the present 
day hesitate to charge a culprit with using violence in a 
case of abduction, ostensibly forcible, if the supposed 
victim neither made nor was likely to make a disclaimer ? 

The lords bungled their case otherwise, Mr Lang holds, 
by supplying an impossible set of dates. In this matter, 
like so many previous writers, he is unfair to the lords 
by assuming that they were responsible for the chrono- 
logy of the document sometimes called Cecil’s Diary, and 
sometimes Murray's. It was no doubt prepared by an 
opponent of Mary's, and a copy of it passed through 
Cecil’s hands; but no one has yet been able to prove by 
whom, or at whose instigation, it was drawn up, or that 
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it was ever submitted to Elizabeth's Commissioners at 
York, Westminster, or Hampton Court. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast between two 
documents on the same subject than there is between the 
so-called Cecil’s Diary and the Book of Articles. The 
Diary attempts to give a precise date for every event; 
whereas in the first three of the five parts into which the 
Book of Articles is divided, only one precise date is given, 
that being the date of the Darnley marriage; and it does 
not even name the month in which Mary went to Glasgow 
to fetch Darnley back to Edinburgh. Mr Lang has no 
difficulty in accepting ‘The Book of Articles,’ printed by 
Hosack from the Hopetoun MS., as the articles read to 
the Commissioners at Westminster on the 6th, and at 
Hampton Court on the 15th, of December, 1568. The 
brief descriptions of the articles preserved in the minutes 
of these meetings are doubtless applicable, so far as they 
go, to the Hopetoun document ; and it is acknowledged to 
be in a contemporary official hand—as some believe, in 
the hand of the clerk of the Scottish Privy Council. But 
it bears no endorsement or authentication of any kind 
to indicate that it was ever adopted or approved by the 
Seottish Commissioners who went to York and West- 
minster, or by any other body, or that it was ever laid 
before a court or conference of any description. For 
aught that is known, half a dozen different sets of articles 
may have been prepared before the Commissioners, who 
went to England against their Queen, found a set to 
satisfy them; and no one can tell whether that set cor- 
responded exactly with, or differed materially from, the 
Hopetoun document. Mr Lang, who is profuse in theories, 
is convinced that Buchanan was the author of the Book 
of Articles, and also, he suspects, of Cecil’s Diary; and 
he points out inconsistencies in the two documents. It is 
perhaps fortunate for Mr Lang that, as Buchanan is not 
now in the flesh, he is unable to retaliate either by denying 
the accuracy of the assumption, or by pointing out greater 
inconsistencies in the two editions of the ‘Mystery of 
Mary Stuart.’ So long as Cecil’s Diary and the Hope- 
toun Book of Articles can only be regarded as unofficial 
and anonymous documents, it is neither wise nor warrant- 
able to lay much stress on their statements or to hold the 
lords accountable for them. 
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Mr Lang has tried to show how the case against the 
Queen was constructed, and for this purpose he has 
utilised the Lennox Papers. On the 29th of November, 
1568, Lennox appeared before Elizabeth's Commissioners 
at Westminster, as the father of the murdered man, and, 
as ‘an humble sutor’ for justice, put in a written state- 
ment, ‘ brefely and rudely’ drawn, containing part of the 
matter, which he conceived to be true, for charging the 
Queen with the murder. This statement, or ‘discourse,’ 
was not a first draft,in Mr Lang's opinion,.for he says 
that the Lennox Papers include ‘several indictments,’ 
drawn up between July and December 1568, in order to 
be shown to the English Commissioners. These indict- 
ments are undated; and Mr Lang tries to fix their date, 
or dates, by internal evidence and external circumstances. 
It is impossible to say how far he has been successful in 
this, or how much value can be attached to these papers, 
until they are printed collectively. In the meantime one 
only gets scattered scraps of them in Mr Lang’s work. 

The most important use which he has made of them 
is in his attempt to prove that the letter which Murray 
described to de Silva, in July 1567, was different from the 
long Glasgow letter, usually known as No. II. The draft 
discourse, or indictment, which Mr Lang regards as the 
earliest, refers to a letter written by Mary; and the 
summary which it gives of that letter agrees with 
Murray's on several points where it does not correspond 
with No. If. It must be borne in mind that, in July 1567, 
Murray only professed to know the purport of the letter 
from the report of a man who had read it; and we only 
know Murray’s rehearsal of its substance from de Silva's 
report of his conversation. Though de Silva's report 
does not agree in every particular with the summary by 
Lennox, yet the striking similarity suggests that they 
had a common origin. This common origin may be ex- 
plained in two ways. Murray had no reason to be more 
reserved with Lennox than with de Silva on such a 
matter and at such a time. The natural inference is 
that Lennox, like de Silva, derived his knowledge of the 
letter from Murray. This theory at once explains the 
similarity of the two summaries; and, if allowance is 
made for unconscious exaggeration or colouring (due to 
the knowledge of events which had become notorious) on 
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the part of Murray or his informant, it also explains the 
discrepancies between these summaries and letter No. II. 
This seems to be the simplest theory, and the most satis- 
factory. Mr Lang prefers the other, which is that Murray 
and Lennox independently summarised the same letter—a 
letter differing from, and more poisonous than, No. II. 

In support of his theory Mr Lang argues that Lennox 
did not prepare his earliest indictment until a year or 
thereby after Murray’s conversation with de Silva, and 
by that time had access to the letter. His strongest 
reason for this delay on the part of Lennox is that there 
was no object in drawing up such discourses or indict- 
ments while the Queen was a prisoner in Loch Leven. 
The painting of the Darnley cenotaph, already alluded 
to, disposes of this reason. One of its inscriptions bears 
that Lennox and his wife caused it to be made in January 
1567-8, in order that, if they did not live to see their 
infant grandson attain perfect age, he might have from 
them a memorial to prevent the foul slaughter of his 
father from falling out of his mind until he had avenged 
it. The feeling which prompted the painting of such a 
large and elaborate canvas for such a purpose, months 
before the Queen escaped from Loch Leven, would also 
incite Lennox to prepare written documents. In his first 
edition Mr Lang ventured to affirm that Lennox cited 
‘directly from the letter before him’; but in his second 
edition he has modified this by substituting ‘ perhaps’ for 
‘directly. There is no proof whatever that Lennox had 
the letter before him. Mr Lang also argues that this 
letter was not only different from No. II, but that it was 
forged and suppressed. The reason which he assigns for 
its suppression is rather remarkable. He says that. it 
contradicted Bowton’s confession as to the date when an 
explosion was first thought of. It does nothing of the 
kind; but, even if it did, that would not have been a 
sufficient. reason for its suppression from his point of 
view. If the lords were unscrupulous enough to use a 
forged letter, they would never have hesitated to strike 
out an incongruous sentence, If, as he thinks the Cam- 
bridge MS. proves, they suppressed part of Bowton’s 
deposition, they would not have shrunk from suppressing 
a little more of it. 

After all, Mr Lang does not assert absolutely that there 
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was a forged version of letter No. II, but that there 
probably was. His long and elaborate discussion of the 
Casket documents is characterised from beginning to end 
by hesitancy and uncertainty. This is perhaps partly due 
to the extreme difficulty and complicated nature of the 
subject, but much more to. the openmindedness with 
which he has approached it. To letter No. II he has 
devoted special attention, and instead of condemning it 
as Mr Cowan does, as a clumsy forgery, ‘silly and vulgar, 
nonsensical and false,’ having ‘ neither style nor structure,’ 
he expresses the opinion that parts of it ‘seem beyond 
the power of the genius of forgery to produce.’ Of his 
almost countless theories and suggestions, perhaps the 
most notable and the most far-reaching in its consequences 
is the one by which he rids this infamous letter of the 
difficulty hitherto supposed to be inherent in its internal 
chronology. Instead of being the result of clumsy dove- 
tailing by a forger, he suggests that the difficulty probably 
arose from the Queen having picked up and used'as a 
clean sheet of paper one on the verso of which she had 
already written, Of the sonnets he says: 


‘Meanwhile, I am obliged to share the opinion of La Mothe 
Fénelon, that, as proof of Mary’s passion for Bothwell, the 
sonnets are stronger evidence than the letters, and much less 
open to suspicion than some parts of the letters.’ 


And yet he comes to the deliberate conclusion that 


‘portions of letter II, and of some of the other letters, have all 
the air of authenticity, and suffice to compromise the Queen.’ 


In this discussion Mr Lang has carefully avoided some 
of the worst errors fallen into by M. Philippson and 
others, victims of obsolete and worn-out arguments, who 
are still convinced that the Casket Letters are proved 
unauthentic by the dates of one or two documents in the 
Register of the Privy Seal. The delusion will no doubt 
continue to find advocates for a long time to come, 
although Mr Hay Fleming's tabulation of all the Privy 
Seal entries, during the period of Mary’s personal reign, 
ought to dispel it at once and for ever. While holding 
the lords responsible for the statements in Cecil’s Diary, 
Mr Lang is too well up in local topography to condemn it, 
as M. Philippson has vigorously done, for placing Callender 
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House between Edinburgh and Glasgow. He has of course 
referred to the copies of the original French letters dis- 
covered in recent years, and frankly acknowledges that 
Mr T. F. Henderson has closed the controversy as to the 
language in which the letters were at first written. It 
may be pointed out, however, as an illustration of the 
dangers which beset the path of those who traverse this 
field, that he has erred somewhat seriously in trying to 
correct Froude for saying that the Casket Letters were 
long and minutely examined at Hampton Court on the 
14th of December, 1568. He holds that there was not 
time for this, and, among other reasons, affirms that ‘the 
whole voluminous proceedings at York and Westminster 
were read through.’ He has been led into this error by 
his too implicit trust in Mr Bain’s Calendar. Had he 
looked into Anderson or Goodall he would have found 
that the whole of those voluminous proceedings were not 
read through, but ‘sommarely declared and repeated.’ It 
is not without significance that Father Pollen, instead 
of giving an opinion on the authenticity of the Casket 
Letters, speaks of them as still sub judice. Unintention- 
ally, perhaps, he corroborates one of Mr Lang’s theories 
by pointing out that, in one of her undoubtedly genuine 
holograph letters, she misses a page, and after discovering 
her mistake, goes back without deleting the misplaced 
words. He is hardly justified in describing this long 
epistle to her uncle, the Duke of Guise, ‘as an example of 
a genuine love-letter.’ 

If any proof were needed of the undying interest still 
excited by the Queen of Scots it may be found in the 
almost simultaneous issue of three such books as Father 
Pollen’s, Mr Lang's, and Mr Cowan's, representing three 
types of mind, and three classes of work. Infinitely 
inferior to his rivals in literary power and mental grasp, 
Mr Cowan far excels in unswerving devotion and uncom- 
promising loyalty to the fair and royal Mary. It is 
obvious, however, that Mr Lang’s sympathies go with 
the Queen, though his judgment is against her; and even 
Father Pollen feels the spell of the woman described by 
Father Edmund as ‘ that sinner.’ 
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Art. XIIL—PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 


1, Report on the Trade of the Persian Gulf, 1900. Diplo- 
matic and Consular Reports. Annual series. London, 
1901. (C* 429 : 89.) 

2. Report on the Trade of Constantinople, 1899-1900. Dipl. 
and Cons. Reports. London, 1901. (C* 429 : 108.) 

3. Report on the Trade of the Vilayets of Trebizond and 
Sivas, 1900. Dipl. and Cons. Reports. (C* 429 : 46.) 

4, Report on the Trade of Bussorah, 1900. Dipl. and Cons. 
Reports. London, 1901. (C* 429 : 16.) 

5. Report on the Trade of Baghdad, 1900. Dipl. and Cons. 
Reports. London, 1901. 


SoME of the most important and most pressing questions 
with which the British Empire is at the present time con- 
fronted have reference to our position in the Persian 
Gulf and the adjacent countries. They are important, not 
only from the magnitude of the commercial interests 
involved, and from the expansion of which those interests 
are capable, but also because the advent of any European 
Great Power into a sphere which has hitherto been 
exclusively British cannot fail to be of concern to the 
rulers of India. Our neighbours in India, upon the west, 
are two Mussulman States in a state of decline; the case 
would be very different if the vast territories of Persia 
and Asiatic Turkey were exploited and perhaps, at no 
very distant date, appropriated by one or more of our 
amiable neighbours in Europe. These questions are also 
urgent, though it may be an exaggeration to say that the 
danger is immediate. We cannot credit the supposition 
that any British Government would consent, for instance, 
to the occupation by Russia in present circumstances of 
a port on the Persian Gulf. For the moment it is the 
shadows with which we have to deal; the events will 
follow if they be not anticipated. That their march has 
been rapid within the last few years, nobody acquainted 
with the subject will deny. It has been rapid, but it has 
been silent, scarcely ruffling the serenity of casual ob- 
servers wholly absorbed in the problems of Africa. 

The position of the British Government in relation to 
the Governments both of Turkey and of Persia can 
scarcely be described as enviable. Scarcely a day passes 
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but we lose ground. At a later stage of the present paper 
we shall examine in some detail the succession of events, 
so little known to the general public, to which are due the 
loss of our hold upon Persia. Our antagonist in this field 
—a watchful and adroit rival—is the Power which has 
recently given us more than one fall in China, to wit, the 
Empire of the Tsar. Persian finances have been placed 
under the influence of the great neighbour of the North. 
A substantial beginning has been made towards the Russi- 
fication of the Persian army. The agreement preventing 
the construction of railways within the dominions of the 
Shah for a period of ten years, which was signed by 
Nasir-ed-Din Shah at the instance of Russia in 1890, will, 
if our diplomatists should be caught napping, probably be 
extended by his successor into an arrangement conferring 
exclusive rights upon our rival. 

In regard to Turkey, the decline of our influence, and 
the stages by which it has proceeded, are in no need of 
recapitulation. There it is Germany that has stepped in 
to fill our former position of predominance; and she has 
accomplished more within a few years in the interests of 
German enterprise and industry than the British Govern- 
ment in a corresponding number of decades. In the case 
of both these Mussulman States our diplomacy has been 
on the defensive—sullen, sulky, feigning an indifference 
which is becoming real. 

Such is the situation ; and it is scarcely surprising ‘that 
its dark side should have found some reflection in certain 
organs of the Press in England.* We are invited—in 
spite of the bitterness of our experiences in China with 
similar overtures, both in the case of Germany and of 
Russia—to come to an ‘understanding’ with the statesmen 
on the Neva. In the opinion of some of these publicists, 
it is the German Empire that is our real rival, the Empire . 
with the ‘future on the water. Germans are credited 
with the dream of an empire extending from the Bosporus 
to the Persian Gulf, and embracing territories in the 
enjoyment of an excellent climate, to which would be 





* See especially a letter by Sir R. Blennerhassett in the ‘Times’ of 
August 31st, two articles signed A. B. C., &c., in the ‘National Review’ 
for November and December 1901, a paper by ‘A Russian Diplomatist’ in 
the same journal, January 1902, and a recent series of articles by ‘Calchas 
in the ‘ Fortnightly Review.’ 
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directed the stream of German emigration now: wasted in 
the cities of America. This dream is to. be sternly dispelled. 
The German schemes in Asiatic Turkey are to be bereft 
of whatever support our Government is supposed—we do 
not know upon what evidence—to have extended to them. 
Russia is to be encouraged to overrun Armenia and Asia 
Minor; while Austria-Hungary, having undergone a 
process of slavification, is to be invited to advance to 
Salonika. The Balkan States are to be handed over to 
the exclusive tutelage of Russia; and, leaping across Asia, 
we are asked to welcome her on the Persian Gulf, where 
some among the advocates of this policy declare her objects 
to be purely commercial, others going farther and seeing in 
the regions bordering on the Gulf ‘the industrial heart of 
the Russian Empire of the future.* Hatred and suspicion 
of Germany is the keynote of most of these writings— 
an excellent: preparative for receiving the embraces of the 
giant in the North. We are asked why we sit quiet while 
Germans boast about their Anatolian railway, and its 
suggested terminus at Koweit on the Gulf, when the 
merest hint of the extension of the Transcaspian railway 
to Bunder Abbas sets all of us on the stir. The relative 
geographical positions of Germany and Russia are skil- 
fully ignored. It is sought to prepare us for the spectacle 
of a greater Russian Empire, extending on the one side to 
the Bosporus, and ‘on the other to the Indian Ocean, 

If any of us should be inclined to play the réle of 
alarmists, we should certainly be twitted by these publi- 
cists with the futility—they might even say the proved 
futility—of setting limits to Russian ambitions. The 
attempt to lock up Russia within her own inclement 
territories would be branded by the evidence of history 
asa huge mistake. The Russian instinct to come down 
to the warm water would be cited against us as a natural 
phenomenon, comparable to the necessities of nature, 
which it would be folly to attempt to overrule. When 
Merv was menaced by Russia there was an outburst in 
this country of what was cleverly christened ‘Mervous- 
ness. Merv has been incorporated in the Russian 
dominions for a period of nearly twenty years; and the 
British Empire in India is quite as firmly seated as was 





* Such is the expression of Sir R. Blennerbassett. 
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the case twenty years ago. What is overlooked by such 
writers, to whom we wish to do full justice, is the fact 
that every move on the part of our great rival in Asia has 
been followed, it may be in a less resolute manner or on a 
smaller scale, by a move on the part of the British Empire, 
At the present day the western limits of British India 
may be said to be immediately coterminous with those of 
South-eastern Persia. British Beluchistan extends along 
the coast almost to the threshold of the Persian Gulf; 
while, in a northerly direction, it stretches across the 
entire zone of mountainous country separating the table- 
land of Persia from her seaboard. It envelopes Persia on 
the east almost as far north as the city of Kerman, 
opposing a solid block of territory between Afghanistan 
and the sea, on which its port of Gwadur lies, due south of 
the city of Herat. The frontier of our Protectorate on 
the side of Persia is purely artificial; and any encroach- 
ment on the part of Russia upon northern Persia would 
naturally be followed by its extension through Kerman 
and Yezd. 

The truth is that by natural processes, which on our 
part we endeavour to retard in the hopes of some sign of 
life on the part of our Mussulman neighbours, the British 
Empire is being brought into immediate contact with the 
Empire of the Tsars. Little by little the still vast inter- 
vening territories are being absorbed into one system or 
the other. The service done by such writers as those we 
have been quoting is that they force us to put our heads 
between our hands. They oblige us to contemplate a 
future, so regrettable from many points of view, when 
it may no longer be possible to uphold the independence 
of Persia, which is already showing symptoms of becoming 
asham. We are invited to take stock of our existing in- 
terests in Western Asia, and endeavour to ascertain which 
are vital and which secondary. Any ‘arrangement’ with 
Russia in respect of these countries must be based on a 
frank recognition of those interests; and, as it is not 
proposed to ask Russian statesmen to bargain away any 
of their own vested interests, so it is quite unnecessary, 
as it would be criminal, to give away our own. 


Many of our readers are probably only vaguely ac- 
quainted with the physical configuration of Western Asia. 
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Yet it constitutes such an important factor in the proper 
discussion of all such questions that no student of politics, 
let alone any responsible statesman, should be ignorant 
of its more general features. All the way from the 
gigantic knot of mountains on the north of India to the 
eastern or Ionian coast of the Mediterranean Sea, a suc- 
cession of tablelands, or a zone of elevated land, extends 
from east to west across the continent. The average 
level of the plains upon the surface of the elevated area 
varies from 3000 to 6000 and 7000 feet above the sea. 
It is buttressed on the north as well as on the south by 
continuous mountain-belts of considerable average width, 
separating it on the one side from Transcaspia, the Cas- 
pian, the valley of the Kur, and the Black Sea; and on 
the other from the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and 
the lowlands of Mesopotamia. These belts of mountain 


are with difficulty penetrable on the side of the Black ~ 


Sea to the north, and along the coast of the Persian Gulf 
and the lowlands of Mesopotamia to the south. The 
interval between the two belts includes all the great cities 
of Persia and Armenia, which, being situated upon the 
tableland, enjoy a moderate and bracing climate, totally 
different from the torrid conditions prevailing on the 
Persian Gulf seaboard and throughout the extension of 
the Mesopotamian lowlands. 

At only one point, namely, in Northern Armenia, has 
Russia already crossed the northern mountains and 
placed her foot firmly upon the surface of the zone of 
tablelands. Herein lies the importance of Armenia as 
a factor in contemporary politics. Yet what immense 
regions still remain for her to conquer and assimilate 
before her empire can comprise the northern slopes of 
the ranges on the south and include all those populous 
cities! The prolongation of her Transcaspian railway 
across Persia to the Gulf, and the possession of a port on 
that seaboard, would doubtless facilitate their leisurely 
absorption. She would thus place herself by one stroke 
beyond the extreme limits ‘of her natural sphere of 
influence. 


British interests in Western Asia may be regarded from 
two standpoints. We may view them as the outcome of 
the network of commerce spread over these lands by our 
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countrymen during a period approaching a century; or 
they may concern us as the holders of India. Dealing 
first with the results already achieved by British catiee 
prise, we may at the outset instance the three great 
trade-routes which we have opened up by laborious pro- 
cesses in the face of obstacles arising partly from the 
perversity of the native Governments and partly from 
the weakness of their rule in outlying provinces. The 
first of these avenues leads from the Black Sea at the 
port of Trebizond through Turkish Armenia to Northern 
Persia. It is mainly due to the labours of our famous 
ambassador, Stratford Canning, and his able subordinate, 
Consul Brant, for many years resident at Erzerum. It 
enables us to hold our own in many a bazaar of Iran from 
which our manufactures would be excluded by Russian 
products if it were to fall under Russian control. The 
value of this trade, including that of foreign countries 
which share in the advantages of the route, is about 
700,0001. a year. The next highway is that by the valley 
of the Tigris, where British river-steamers, carrying the 
mails, maintain a regular weekly service between the 
port of Bussorah on the Persian Gulf and Baghdad.* The 
goods which they convey supply the Mesopotamian 
markets and make their way into Central Persia by way 
of Kermanshah. This trade is worth to Great Britain and 
India alone about 1,000,000/. annually. Lastly, there mel 
the various routes which ramify from ports on the Gulf, 
and whose objective is the cities of Southern and South- 
eastern Persia. To these—which we may group together 
under a single category—should be added the route by 
the Karun, founded in 1889, and the quite recent Quetta- 
Seistan route. The former has been newly developed by 
the construction of a caravan road with steel bridges 
extending from Ahwaz on the Karun river to Isfahan. 
It is. the work of the British company navigating the 
Karun. 

Whatever value may be attached—and we cannot well 
overrate this value—to the keeping of the Black Sea 
open to the trade of all nations, we are inclined to con- 
sider that this question may be safely left with the 





* There is also a Turkish line of steamers, founded later, and not at 
present very well served. 
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Powers collectively, including, of course, Great. Britain. 
The case is quite different with the various commercial 
enterprises starting from the base of the Persian Gulf. 
Our position in Southern Persia—by which we mean the 
southern zone of mountains with the great cities situated 
upon or near their northern slopes—must, in our view, be 
maintained at all hazards. In that field we are not only 
predominant but, as yet, practically alone. Nor is our 
commerce less supreme or less in need of vigilant defence 
in the valley of the Tigris. The entire region has been 
surveyed and mapped by the British Government in two 
costly expeditions (1835-37; 1837 and following years). 
The British Residency at Baghdad—though somewhat 
fallen from its high estate of former years—is still an in- 
stitution which appeals to the imagination of the Arab 
tribes, and has accustomed them to respect, and even to 
regard with sympathy and affection, the peaceful mission 
of which the symbol is the British flag. The development 
of the navigation of the two great rivers, Euphrates and 
Tigris, is & measure which only the short-sightedness of 
the Central Government at Constantinople has hitherto 
succeeded in preventing. The former is capable of being 
navigated by large river-steamers from its junction with 
the Tigris at Gurna at least as far up as the point where 
its course approaches to within about a hundred miles of 
the Mediterranean. Certain works would be necessary 
for maintaining the banks of the river during the reaches 
that immediately precede the confluence with the Tigris. 
The navigation of the Tigris could be prolonged to Mosul, 
and even to Diarbekr, if works of a similar character were 
undertaken. 

It has been remarked by the present Prime Minister 
that many popular errors in politics are due to the study 
of maps on a small scale. We might suggest that our 
statesmen themselves are not quite as strong as we might 
desire in matters of physical geography. How many of 
them are misled by the mere mileage between two such 
points as, let us say, Diarbekr and the Persian Gulf? But 
distance is of little account on the lowlands of Meso- 
potamia. They are flat as the sea, or undulating with the 
same billowy appearance; and the cool breezes wafted 
across them from their distant bulwark of gigantic moun- 
tains suggest the conditions of an ocean rather than of 
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land. They are intimately connected by essential character 
—climate, population, communications—with the great 
base of British power on the Persian Gulf. Were they 
dissociated from it, the entire fabric would sooner or 
later topple down. Their geographical limits are as well 
defined as their imperishable natural defences, separating 
them, as with a succession of chevaux de frise, from the 
series of great tablelands on the north. They are traversed 
from end to end by two majestic rivers—Euphrates and 
Tigris—which, with their broad reaches, increase the illu- 
sion of which we have spoken, and indicate to a sea-power 
capable of profiting by such lessons the true means of 
developing, and, if necessary, of defending the most im- 
portant of her trade routes in these lands. When publi- 
cists, with bland indifference to the rights of the present 
possessors, whet their imagination with colonising schemes 
on a great scale; when Mesopotamia is apportioned to 
the Germans, and Persia to the Russians, we may put in 
a claim for the teeming millions of India, and with greater 
justice we may demand that this vast potential granary 
shall never be dissevered, by means of a foreign occupa- 
tion, from the markets of India, which it is plainly destined 
to supply. 

The advent of Germany into our old sphere of these 
Mesopotamian lowlands is at present merely matter of 
project and talk. But such a project will have to be 
carefully watched. Above all things we must be on our 
guard against permitting, on the Persian Gulf, a repeti- 
tion of the seizures of Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur. Our 
policy in Northern China, which has already cost:us more 
than our Government would be inclined to admit, may be 
capable of some palliation; but it could not be followed 
on the Persian Gulf with due regard either for the interests 
of which we have spoken, or for the safety of India. The 
German project—of which there is a good account in an 
able paper recently issued by the Foreign Office-*—con- 
templates the extension of the German Anatolian railway 
from Konia, the present terminus in Asia Minor, by Adana 
and Marash to Birejik on the Euphrates. From that 
point—so close to the Mediterranean—it would reach 
across the lowlands to Diarbekr, and thence proceed by 





* Report on the Trade of Constantinople, 1899-1900, 
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Mardin to Mosul. Beyond Mosul it is to follow the 
Tigris to the Gulf. Commercially, or even from the 
point of view of communications, it is about as unsound 
a scheme as could be devised. Railways following the 
course of navigable rivers are all very well in Europe. 
They are quite out of place in Western Asia in its present 
stage of development. The attitude which should be 
adopted by the British Government towards such projects 
is‘as clear as it is easily defensible. Our trade with Asiatic 
Turkey is far greater than that of any other Power, and 
many times as great as that of Germany. We should 
refuse to consent to the taxing of this trade—as by the 
raising of the import duties—in order to find the funds for 
a kilometric guarantee. No doubt the Germans would 
very much like to circumvent British statesmen, and 
build their railway, traversing the British sphere from 
one end to another, with funds to a great extent coming 
out of the pocket of British manufacturers. 


Turning now to the Anglo-Indian aspect of the Persian 
Gulf question, our first endeavour will be to approach the 
consideration of the subject with a real desire to under- 
stand, we might also say to place ourselves in sympathy 
with, the alleged desire of Russia to come down to the Gulf. 
A Russian port on the Gulf would indeed be at the mercy 
of the British navy, so long as we hold the command of 
the sea; but it would entail on our part the mainten- 
ance in Indian waters of a costly fleet in place of a few 
cruisers and gunboats. A serious strain would thus be 
placed upon the finances of India as well as a fresh burden 
upon the British taxpayer. 

Educated Russians explain the desire on the grounds 
of the increase of their population and of the growth of 
their industries. The time is not far distant when the 
reserves of land at present in the possession of Russia, 
vast as they are, will be filled up by the prolific Slav. The 
Russian colonies of the future are the ancient countries 


of Asia, fallen during the progress of the centuries into: 


abject decrepitude. They will be joined into one empire 
by the iron road. Then, again, Russia is fast becoming 
an industrial as well as an agricultural country. Not only 
is her production increased, but the needs of her popula- 
tion for the products of other countries are increasing, 
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The tropical products of Asia must be brought to her 
markets ; and it is only natural that the patriotic Russian 
should desire to control, and ultimately to possess, the 
land avenues through which this traffic is capable of being 
introduced. It is all very well for us English to object 
that there are Russian ports on the Black Sea in direct 
railway communication with the great industrial centres, 
and nearer to the markets of Southern Asia than are 
those of Great Britain; or to urge that the ports of the 
Persian Gulf are at present open, and are likely to remain 
open, to the trade of the whole world. Russians will not 
rest content until they obtain a port on the open ocean, 
and control the lands through which it will discharge its 
accumulated wares. 

Let us allow that this great land-power—so young and 
vigorous and ambitious—has an instinctive thirst for the 
sea; we must also in justice admit that the great sea- 
power, England, is drawn by an instinct not less power- 
ful towards the land. Englishmen go to sea for the 
purpose of landing and trading ; they push inland, and, 
in the case of backward and ill-governed countries, make 
smooth the old ways and open up new to receive their 
trade. In Southern Persia and Mesopotamia they have 
settled and traded for a century past; and at their base 
in the Persian Gulf—which has always been a kind of no- 
man’s-land—they have, after two campaigns and many 
years of incessant vigilance, established order where 
before was strife. Piracy—the ancient scourge of those 
waters—has been successfully suppressed. Consulates 
have been established and telegraph wires laid; the ports 
have been rendered accessible and safe for trade. Even 
if we concede the reasonableness of the desire on the part 
of Russia for a port on the Gulf, we cannot allow that 
she has any right to expect us to favour such a concession 
if it would conflict with our interests. 

But, in truth, when we examine the reality of the Rus- 
sian case, do not the supposed needs appear distant, even 
doubtful? Russia has been in possession of Northern 
Armenia for about a century, and it is a country and 
climate exactly suited to Russian colonists. There are 
vast tracts of waste land awaiting the hand of the re- 
claimer ; but the Armenians are jealously excluded from 
exploiting them on the ground that the Russians them- 
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selves will settle there some day. When will they come? 
At present practically the only Russian settlers belong to 
a sect which has been driven out of Russia proper at the 
instance of the Russian hierarchy; and the majority, 
if not the whole of these, have recently emigrated to 
Canada, unable to endure the fresh persecutions with 
which they were visited. Their places have not yet been 
filled up. Even if Russian orthodox colonists can be 
found to replenish the vacancy, their seats will be one 
thousand miles distant from the coveted port on the 
Persian Gulf; and. there will still remain the whole wide 
area of the tablelands of Armenia and Persia over which 
the tide must spread before reaching its shores. 

What we observe in all these countries—Armenia and 
the Georgias—is not a rising tide of Russian immigration, 
but a handful of Russian officials, mostly of the military 
class, maintaining order and very imperfectly developing 
the resources of the land ; while, if we consider the claims 
of her commerce, we may ask what steps Russia has 
taken to promote trade between India and her Central 
Asiatic possessions. She has done her best to suppress 
this trade. The products which she would import 
through a station on the Persian Gulf would be mainly 
those of India. As for exports, there are none that could 
hope to compete in the markets of India with naiive 
manufactures and British sea-borne goods. 

Yet we are assured that, if we could see our way to 
admit Russia to the Persian Gulf, the grant on our part 
of this ‘supremely valuable concession’ would enable us 
hereafter to live on the happiest. terms with our great 
rival, to discard all fear for the safety of India, and to 
devote ourselves to the congenial pursuit of piling up 
money. As if, forsooth, any concession we have ever 
made under similar circumstances had engendered grati- 
tude and produced a friend! Bismarck has wisely re- 
marked that from a sovereign one might, perhaps, expect 
some return, but from a nation never. The examples of 
Penjdeh, Port Hamilton, and Port Arthyr—do they not 
stare us in the face? And are we ourselves, or are the 
Germans, anxious to be friends with Russia in virtue of 
any concessions which she has made? Does not such 
anxiety on our part and on theirs—and, indeed, on the 
part of all Europe—proceed from the facts that the 
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power of Russia is daily made manifest, not in extending 
but in exacting concessions, and that Russian statesmen 
steadfastly pursue a recognised policy? What. people 
would bid for the friendship of a weak and vacillating 
nation? And could we expect to be so skilful in the arts 
of concession that the Russians—to say nothing of the 
millions of Asiatics over whom we rule—would really be 
persuaded that our standing aside while they occupied 
a port on the Gulf was not due to our inability to main- 
tain the position which we have held for so many years? 

Politicians, anxious to produce fresh combinations in 
Europe—in point of fact to isolate Germany as the com- 
mon enemy—are pleased to regard the Persian Gulf as a 
substantial morsel in their scale of reciprocal bargainings. 
They hint but refrain from stating any adequate quid pro 
quo. That Russia is to recognise our position in Egypt! 
We stand in need of no such guarantee. For such un- 
necessary or shadowy advantages we are called upon to 
recede—for who would not construe it as a recession ?— 
in favour of the spread of Russian influence over all 
Persia. Few of us are sufficiently guileless to credit 
the hypothesis that a Russian port on the Persian Gulf 
would be or remain a merely commercial port. We have 
not forgotten the example of Batum. It would soon be 
converted into a fortified naval base, carrying with it the 
control of the Hinterland. No matter what stipulations 
might be made on paper, the British would inevitably be 
elbowed out of Persia. As in Manchuria, Englishmen 
would not be permitted to travel in Persia unless in posses- 
sion of Russian passports. Thoy would not be employed 
on any railways that might be made, or in State offices 
such as the Customs. Inevitably the impression which 
has already been produced on the Chinese—that Russia is 
on the increase and Great Britain on the decline—would 
be repeated, under much more dangerous conditions, in the 
minds of the Indian populations. It is all very well for 
people in England to laugh at the word prestige, as though 
it connoted a certain bombast. But in Asia prestige may 
be said to occupy much the same place as sentiment in 
Europe. The more you weaken this feeling of confidence, 
the more you must add to defences and armaments; and 
there can be no doubt that every forward step on the part 
of Russia has entailed greater burdens upon India, . 
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Surely there is a lack of candour, or else of under- 
standing, when we are told that this concession is not of 
much value to us. Quite apart from all the weighty con- 
siderations above instanced, there is an overwhelming 
consensus of opinion on the military side against the 
proposal which has been so lightly made. Persia is not 
Manchuria, to be left to her fate with a sigh of regret, 
but without any recourse to other than peaceful weapons. 
The populations of British India are not comparable to 
the Chinese, nor do the conditions of Western Asia per- 
mit the same course of action as has been pursued in 
China with such regrettable results. The assertion, so 
boldly advanced, that the presence of Russia on the 
Persian Gulf would not constitute any menace to the 
holders of India, is in direct defiance of the declared 
opinion of the highest naval and military authorities. 
Not an Englishman merely, but an American, and he the 
most far-sighted of naval writers, has expressed himself 
in the sense that, if Russia were to obtain such a flanking 
position in relation to India, our communications with 
our great dependency would be seriously threatened and 
our hold upon it compromised. The views of Captain 
Mahan are shared by Colonel Mark Bell, the best informed 
British military authority in such questions. A former 
British Resident on the Persian Gulf, Colonel Prideaux, 
has expressed his full concurrence with the opinion of 
Captain Mahan, that the possession by Russia of a port in 
what are now essentially British waters, would constitute 
& perpetual menace in war.* 

Indeed we cannot call to mind a single Englishman 
who has travelled in Persia and expressed himself in 
a different sense. The views of Lord Curzon, and the 
vigour of the language with which he has clothed them, 
are sufficiently well known. Even if it be granted that 
Russia has no designs upon India, will there never occur 
occasions, after she has had her way in the Gulf, when 
our Russian friends may not be sorry to have the means 
of putting pressure on us? We have only te cast our 
eyes across the map of Europe and Asia to recognise 
the absurdity of such a proposed finality. Even ex- 





* Letter to the ‘Morning Post,’ 10th December, 1901; cf. ‘The Problem 
of Asia,’ by Capt. Mahan, p, 119. 
Vol. 195.—No. 389. 8 
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cluding the Ottoman Empire from the account, there 
remain Afghanistan, Chinese Turkestan, Tibet, and the 
thorny problems of the Far East. 

But can it be conceded—as it appears to be assumed 
in some quarters—that Russia has not, and never will 
have, any idea of invading India? What is the warrant 
for such a sweeping assertion? The opinion of leading 
men in Russia! But nations, like individuals, do not 
always consciously make plans; they go on from day 
to day, and so they achieve. Possibly enlightened 
Russian statesmen and generals have no design of 
invading India; but deep down in the sub-conscious 
aspirations of the Russian people lies the Tartar impulse 
of rolling down upon the prizes of Asia. Distinguished 
Russian publicists have gone so far as to declare roundly 
that some day Russia must be supreme all over Asia. 
And are not the ambitions which thus find expression 
more in harmony with the popular instincts than the 
professions of statesmen, however sincere? No doubt, 
so long as any advance on the part of Russia is met 
by a corresponding movement on our own part, so long 
as the power of Great Britain is not less conspicuous 
in Asia than that of her great rival, we shall hear 
nothing—or very little—of an invasion of India. We 
have not heard much of Russian encroachments upon 
Afghanistan since we laid down the Afghan frontier, 
strengthened the rule of the Amir, and showed ourselves 
determined, if the need should arise, to defend his terri- 
tories. But if, in pursuit of the vain illusion of some 
promised finality, we surrender one by one the outposts 
of our Indian Empire; if we allow Russia firmly. to 
establish herself on the flank of India, menacing the 
line of our communications, sooner or later there will 
fall on our ears that low hum of the multitude in Russia, 
increasing in volume to an audible cry for an advance 
upon the prize of Asia. 

We hold that the course of England in Western Asia 
is plainly indicated by the finger of Nature. Her in- 
fluence must continue supreme, not only in the Persian 
Gulf, but also over the zone of mountains interposed 
between that seaboard and the table-land of Persia. 
These must continue to be threaded by the various 
commercial arteries introduced by the enterprise of her 
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sons. The cities upon or near the northern slopes of 
those mountains—Kerman, Yezd, Shiraz, and Isfahan— 
must be preserved at all hazards from the Muscovite net. 
‘The true boundary in these regions between the two 
predominant Powers, is that vast salt desert called the 
Int, capable of engulfing a whole army, which may be 
said to extend all the way from the neighbourhood of 
Afghanistan almost to the threshold of the capital of 
Persia, Teheran. A relic of the Miocene sea which stretched 
across Western Asia, probably down to the period when 
the great succession of table-lands had already been raised 
above the adjacent levels, it is a phenomenon familiar to 
most travellers in Persia who have followed along its 
southern outskirts, with the mountains on their left hand, 
during the ride from Kashan to Kum. This natural 
division leaves to Russia the companion fertile zone on 
the north of Persia, the vast province and considerable 
cities of Khorasan. 

In Asiatic Turkey the maintenance of our position in 
the valley of the Tigris follows as a natural corollary. 
That southern zone of mountains, of which we have 
spoken more than once, bends round in a clean half- 
circle, defined by peaks of gleaming snow, at the head 
of the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia. Turning south- 
wards, it becomes submerged in the waves of the 
Mediterranean, sinking abruptly into the sea in the 
north of Syria. All these lowlands, watered by the 
great rivers Euphrates and Tigris, which issue in a single 
stream on the Persian Gulf, should never be permitted 
to fall into the hands of Russia. They are capable of 
defence by the armies of the Ottoman Empire, or, if the 
bravery of the troops of Turkey be inadequate to make 
good the breaches due to the growing paralysis of the 
civil arm, there are the countless tribes of Arabs who 
inhabit the country, and whose potential resources con- 
stitute a mine which has lain idle for hundreds of years.* 
If it were ever necessary for Great Britain to join in the 
defence of these countries, our troops could be conveyed 
up the great rivers almost to the foot of the Tauric 





* The importance of the Arabs as a factor in world-movements did not 
escape the keen eye of the first Napoleon. Thus he says: ‘ Arabia awaits a 
man. With the French in reserve and the Arabs as auxiliaries, I should 
have seized Judea; I should have been master of the East.’ 
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barrier. And the Ottoman Empire should be encouraged 
to fortify the few natural passes which lead across from 
the table-lands of Persia and Armenia into these low-lying 
plains. Even in present circumstances they constitute for 
Turkey an excellent second line of defence. 

Such are the principles upon which, in our view, a 
far-seeing British policy should be based. An attack on 
the part of Russia upon India could then be met, if needs 
be, by a flanking movement upon the position which we 
are assured she is destined to occupy at no distant date in 
Southern Armenia and Northern Persia. In estimating 
such contingencies we would wish not to be misunder- 
stood. We are not of those who would desire to thwart 
the legitimate ambitions of Russia. We hold that she 
has a great rdle to play in Asia, especially among the 
more backward races. But we consider that the true 
guarantee of peace between the two Powers lies in the 
equal chances of the attack and the defence. 

No doubt it is conceivable that the two continental 
Governments chiefly concerned—Germany and Russia— 
may come to some such tacit or expressed understanding 
with regard to the Persian Gulf as appears to have 
preceded the seizures of Kiao-Chau and Port Arthur. We 
are told that, to anticipate such joint action, we must 
concede to one of these Powers—from our point of view, 
the most formidable of the two—the prize she covets, 
and that she will then join us in keeping the other Power 
out in the cold. It is somewhat astonishing to find 
so sentimental a delusion filling the minds of experienced 
persons, presumably acquainted with history and con- 
tinental politics. How would such an understanding 
with Russia prevent the evil that we dread? Suppose 
the Russians at the mouth of the Gulf; what is to 
prevent the Germans being next week, or next year, 
at its head, whether in virtue of a secret understanding 
with Russia or not? Has Germany got nothing to give 
Russia for her neutrality in such a case? Or are we to 
suppose that Russia, once in possession of Bunder Abbas, 
would go to war with her ancient ally in order to drive 
her from Koweit? On the contrary, the one concession 
would inevitably lead to the other. Russia once accommo- 
dated, it would be impossible to resist the German plea 
of ‘Me too.’ On the other hand, to court Germany with 
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a view to obtaining her assistance against Russia—a line 
of action which, from several indications, especially in 
connexion with the proposed railway to Baghdad, appears 
to be favoured by the Foreign Office—would be equally 
futile. In opposing the policy of concessions to Russia, 
we have no intention of supporting a policy of not less 
dangerous concessions to Germany. Both schemes are 
» foredoomed to failure. What we should do to obviate a 
combined assault on the Gulf by both Powers is another 
matter; but this danger will not be warded off by bribes 
and concessions to either. 

If any one doubts what the aims of Russia really are, 
we advise him to study the remarks of ‘A Russian 
Diplomatist’ in the current number of the ‘ National 
Review,’ in which the cloven hoof is clearly shown. 


‘The geographical position of Russia and of Persia have 
bound the essential interests of these two countries together 
for more than a century. ... We therefore cannot see any 
serious possibility of England’s preventing Russia from ap- 
proaching towards the Persian Gulf. It is possible that this 
goal will not be reached to-morrow, but it certainly will be in 
the near future. In any event a partition of influence in 
Persia between Russia and England appears to be outside the 
range of practical politics. However, no impediments would 
be imposed upon the development of British commerce as pro- 
tected by international rights and demanded by the needs of 
the Persian people.’ 


What the value of ‘international rights’ or national 
‘needs’ amounts to in such conditions may be surmised 
from the Russian interpretation of the ‘open door’ in 
Manchuria and elsewhere. The dominant influence of 
Russia in Persia would inevitably mean the practical ex- 
clusion, by prohibitive duties, of British trade, besides the 
acquisition of great political and military advantages very 
damaging to our position in India. And what are we 
offered in exchange? The goodwill of Russia in the 
‘struggle against barbarism’ in Central Asia—which is 
no concern of ours ; ‘an understanding with Japan about 
Corea ’—which we are much more likely to obtain satis- 
factorily by open and friendly dealing with the Japanese ; 
and a recognition of our commercial interests ‘in China in 
general and in the valley of the Yangtse-Kiang in par- 
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ticular ’—which would be worth just what the notorious 
Anglo-German agreement is worth, that is, nothing at 
all. Surely, in vain is the net spread in the sight of 
any bird. 

Let us, by all means, have an understanding, so far as 
possible, with Russia. Let us endeavour to find out what 
she wants to have ; and—what is more important—let us 
give her clearly to understand what we mean to keep. 
Let us renounce, once for all, the futile impolicy of resis- 
tance without resolution, of protest without action, of 
advances followed by withdrawals, of anxiety to wound 
combined with fear to strike. Let us know and say what 
we mean, and adhere to it. On such a basis alone is an 
understanding possible. But to surrender or imperil 
national rights and assets in order to separate one great 
Power from another, to which it is naturally drawn by 
common interests and traditional policy; to barter away 
valuable consideration and to expose our Indian Empire 
to incalculable expense and danger for the sake of an 
empty promise of good behaviour, which no statesman 
would or could consider binding even on himself, much less 


on his successor, in new conditions—this surely is a policy 
worthy of Utopia or of Hanwell. 


Before proceeding to a review of the diplomatic situa- 
tion in Persia, a few reflections are suggested in connexion 
with the German schemes in Anatolia. The Germans 
have of late years had it all their own way at Constanti- 
nople and in Asia Minor. The hotels in the capitakare 
filled with Germans, who have quite supplanted the 
Englishmen. The ‘Times’ and ‘Punch’ have vanished 
from the baize of the melancholy reading-rooms, and 
their place has been taken, but alas! not filled, by the 
‘ Kélnische Zeitung’ and ‘ Fliegende Blatter.’ What is the 
cause of this transformation? Has Turkey been closed 
to British industrialists? In theory, not at all. But 
there is a very significant passage in the Rep ort recently 
issued by the Foreign Office, to which referen ce has already 
been made. After citing the strenuous endeavours to 
promote the commerce of the United States made by the 
American Consul-General in the Ottoman capital, the 
writer goes on to say that ‘official assistance to trade 
cannot be applied in the case of the United Kingdom.’ 
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There lies the core of the whole matter. The Foreign 
Office may lecture merchants and manufacturers upon 
their want of enterprise—and the rebuke is often merited ; 
but a Government should first remove the beam that is 
in its own eye before endeavouring to extract the mote 
that may blur the vision of the mercantile community. 

Official assistance, backed up, if needs be, by political 
pressure, has—however deeply we may deplore the fact 
—become as essential to British enterprise in the East as 
in old days it was a resource to be avoided. Not only 
have the large powers formerly exercised by the pro- 
vincial governors become centralised, both in the case 
of Turkey and of Persia, in the capital of the empire; 
but foreign Governments have been as quick to profit by 
the new conditions as our own Government has shown 
itself tardy. The only railway in Turkey that pays its 
way without any guarantee is a British railway—that 
from Smyrna to Aidin and the interior. It is even a 
creditor to the Turkish Government for large sums of 
money. The German Anatolian railway—a much later 
concern—not only succeeds in obtaining a kilometric 
guarantee from Turkey, but is also suffered to adopt 
a route that bars the advance of the rival enterprise, 
dependent solely upon its traffic returns and without 
official assistance from the capital. The theory of the ‘ open 
door’ sounds very well; obviously it has not worked out 
in the present instance. The truth is that, in the case of 
these weak Oriental Governments, it means ‘the door 
open to the strongest.’ In the lowlands of Mesopotamia, 
to which the German line is tending, there are only two 
railways that would pay. One would proceed from the 
Gulf of Alexandretta to the Euphrates, whence the traffic 
would be conveyed by steamer to the Persian Gulf. The 
other would connect the Euphrates with the Tigris at 
Baghdad, starting from Kerbela on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, and proceeding through the city of the caliphs 
by Kermanshah to Hamadan and even to the Persian 
capital. Let us hope that these railways will be built by 
British capital. 

Notwithstanding the vital importance to British mer- 
chants and manufacturers of protecting, by all possible 
means, their interests in Persia against the vigorous and 
persistent attempts of Russia to get control of the Persian 
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market, we have quite recently allowed an opportunity 
to pass by that would have placed us in a strong position 
to retain our hold on the markets of the south. It was 
popularly believed that the late Shah left a large fortune 
in gold to his son and successor, with but few State debts ; 
but upon his Majesty’s death the palace treasury was not 
found to be so full as had been expected. It is probable 
that what counted as great riches to the frugal father 
(who had inherited no wealth, but whose personal charac- 
teristics and nomadic instincts induced him to lay by 
carefully against ‘bad times’), seemed comparatively 
small in the estimation of the open-handed son, whose 
natural inclination was to scatter what his father had 
gathered. 

Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah neither inherited his father’s 
love of money nor his extreme disinclination to part with 
it; the accumulations soon disappeared among the con- 
siderable numbers of favourites who for many long years 
had clung to his miniature Court at Tabriz, in expectation 
of their reward at Teheran. Of a mild disposition, and 
liberal to a fault, his accession was accompanied by royal 
lavishness ; the treasuries, both public and palatial, were 
soon emptied ; and it was found that loans were urgently 
needed to help the Government out of its financial diffi- 
culties. Offers were received from two continental 
capitals, and contracts were drawn out; but, these prov- 
ing unsatisfactory, London was finally asked for assis- 
tance, and every effort was made to obtain a loan on the 
security of the Customs of the Persian Gulf ports. But 
an unmerited want of confidence in the good faith of the 
Persian Government caused conditions to be demanded 
by the London financiers which could reasonably be re- 
quired only in case of default—namely, the placing of 
Receivers in the various Custom-houses. This was 
actually done at Bushire and Kermanshah, in order to 
obtain a temporary advance while the negotiations were 
pending ; and the result was a suggestion to the Shah 
that this was but the beginning of the surrender of his 
sovereign rights in the south to the British. The loan 
negotiations were completed ; but the Shah, being alarmed, 
hesitated at the last moment, and finally declined to 
ratify. The security was undoubtedly a good one, and it 
is a pity that the British Government did not step in and 
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find the money at a low rate of interest, with provision 
for a sinking fund. A loan on these terms would have 
brought with it such an increase of British influence, 
‘political, commercial, and moral, as would have silenced 
any whispered demand for a Russian port in the Persian 
Gulf. A great opportunity—as in a similar case in China 
—was thus lost. 

The suspicion of Persian credit and good faith in the 
London market is attributable to the fiasco connected 
with the Tobacco Régie and Lottery Concessions, which 
became objects of financial speculation and failure in 1890. 
It is noticeable that in both these cases British enterprise 
was engaged in establishing in Persia institutions and 
systems which are prohibited by law and public opirion 
in Great Britain and her colonies. Persian opinion, vio- 
lently expressed throughout the country, compelled the 
withdrawal of the tobacco monopoly; but, as compensa- 
tion, Persia was mulcted of half a million sterling—a very 
large amount for such a poor country to pay. This fiasco 
brought Persia for the first time in her history into the 
money market of Europe as a borrower, and saddled her 
with her first public loan (at six per cent. interest). It 
may be added that all the conditions of that loan were 
faithfully observed, from its commencement in 1892 until 
it was finally paid off at par in 1900 with funds obtained 
from a Russian five per cent. loan. The Lottery Con- 
cession was granted provisionally by the late Shah during 
his visit to England in 1889, but was cancelled a few 
months later, when, on his return to Persia, his Majesty 
discovered that it was opposed to the national religious 
policy and principles. In the meanwhile there had been 
dealings connected with the Concession in the London 
money market; complications arose which were fought 
out in the law courts and the public press; and the result 
of these various enterprises was an unmerited want of 
confidence in Persian credit when the proposals for a 
Persian loan, of which we have spoken, came before the 
London market in 1898. The moral which we deduce from 
these unhappy transactions is that the British Government 
would be well-advised to nip in the bud speculations in 
Persia, the character of which is quite likely to arouse 
legitimate opposition in that country. The means at 
their disposal are obvious. 
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The sequel of these regrettable—and, we hold, avoid- 
able—events has been the acceptance by Persia in 1900 
of a Russian loan of two and a quarter millions sterling 
secured on the revenue from the Customs generally, 
with the exception only of the southern ports. The 
right to put in Receivers does not accrue unless there 
should be default in payment of interest charges after 
expiry of a fixed period of grace. There has been no 
public issue of the loan, since—the conditions being most 
favourable, and the security, guaranteed by the two 
Governments, so unquestionably good—the required 
amount was soon forthcoming, it is said from Savings 
Bank and other public funds. While the Russian bank 
of issue (with the Government behind it) was obliged to 
accept the Persian refusal to include the Gulf-ports Cus- 
toms in the general hypothecation, yet they balanced this 
loss by the Persian acceptance of the condition in the loan 
contract, that for a period of ten years no further loan or 
loans could be contracted except with or through the 
Russian bank. One of the effects of this condition is to 
render the Gulf-ports Customs valueless as a loan security 
for at least eight years to come. 

The Persian Government probably received about one 
hundred thousand pounds less than two millions for this 
loan. Of this sum about half went to pay off the English 
gold loan of 1892 and the State indebtedness to the two 
banks at Teheran, British and Russian, leaving less than a 
million for treasury purposes and the partial settlement 
of arrears of pay and salaries in connexion with the-civil 
and military administration. It is now understood that 
the treasury is again empty, and that the Government is 
seeking relief from severe financial pressure by means of 
another loan, which, under the terms of the previous con- 
tract, must come from or through the Russian bank: In 
the meanwhile the Customs receipts are improving under 
the good administration of the Belgian officials in Persian 
Government employ ; and it is expected that under the 
proposed new commercial treaties (with a differential 
tariff on articles other than those for ordinary use and 
consumption) the annual revenue from the Customs will 
be raised to eight hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Russia has now a strong interest in developing the 
natural resources of Persia, Northern and Central, as well 
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for her own commercial and industrial advantage, as for 
the improvement and appreciation of her security under 
the present loan and the further loans that may follow. 
In justice to her advanced ideas of stimulating trade in 
Persia, it should be noticed that, before the loan prospects 
were opened up, she had given practical effect to her 
change of policy as to the economic development of the 
country by granting considerable financial assistance to- 
wards the completion of the good carriage-road, two hun- 
dred miles long, which now connects the capital with the 
Caspian Sea. Of late years Russian trade has made un- 
doubted progress in Persia; and the figures and facts, 
collected and lately published by the Belgian Administra- 
tion of the Customs, show that trade to be very consider- 
ably in advance of British trade (including that of British 
India) in Persia as a whole. The Russian sphere of 
political influence has become her sphere of commercial 
influence. Her traders are now extending what may be 
called their missionary work of commerce under the 
favourable conditions of bounties from their own Govern- 
ment, and the prompt consideration and settlement of 
their claims and complaints by the Persian Government; 
for there can be no doubt that Russian subjects in Persia 
meet with greater consideration than others when claims 
and complaints are made. Some explanation of this may 
be found in the fact that the present ruling dynasty, and 
almost all the ministers, notables, and courtiers, belong to 
the northern frontier districts, and their family and per- 
sonal interests combine with State reasons to dictate 
deference to Persia’s nearest powerful neighbour, who 
is within such easy striking distance of the capital. The 
power of England, as manifested by her cruisers and gun- 
boats in the southern waters, is not in such strong evi- 
dence with the Government at the great distance of seven 
hundred miles from the capital. The Court has little or 
no personal acquaintance with the south; the people of 
the southern provinces can scarcely be expected to have 
much sympathy with their rulers; and it is a circum- 
stance of which the Persian Government should take due 
note, that the familiar sight of British gunboats in the 
Persian Gulf constitutes a defence for Persian authority. 
The warlike alien Arab population of the coast and their 
brethren inland believe England to be Persia’s ally for the 
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preservation of peace and order. The Persian navy con- 
sists of but one gunboat of an obsolete type. 


The idea of a friendly understanding between Russia 
and England in relation to the future of Persia, which has 
lately come under discussion, is by no means new. Some 
twenty or more years ago negotiations were opened by 
England with the view of a mutual agreement to secure 
the independence and integrity of Persia. The result was 
unsatisfactory, Russia declaring that she saw no need for 
such an engagement, her own policy being to maintain 
the most friendly relations with that country ; and there 
the negotiations ended. It is believed that the late Shah 
received practically the same reply in person from the 
late Tsar at an interview which took place at St Peters- 
burg in 1889. An opportunity of acting in concert with 
England was offered two years ago, when the Persian 
Government applied to both Russia and England to help 
her with the loan of two and a quarter millions which 
was so pressingly required, the proposal being that each 
should give half, secured on the Customs of the north and 
south respectively. England referred to Russia, offering 
to give facilities for such a loan; but, in reply, the latter 
proposed conditions which could not be accepted, and, as 
Persia was in desperate straits, the whole loan fell to 
Russia. 

Some light may be thrown on the idea of a good under- 
standing with Russia by a remarkable occurrence which is 
reported from Teheran as having taken place there within 
the last three months. This is the dismissal of Mr Maclean 
from his post of administrator of the Persian mint on the 
demand of the Russian Minister, the reason given being 
that he is a British subject. The appointment had been 
made early in 1901 by the Finance Minister, who was 
also Master of the mint. The contract, which was con- 
firmed by the Prime Minister, was for three years, at a 
salary of 1000/1. a year. It is understood that, on the 
appointment being made, the Russian Minister demanded 
that a Russian subject should be appointed to the Customs, 
to preserve the balance of influence and prestige. This 
was objected to as unnecessary, for financial reasons; and 
the dispute which arose in consequence was finally settled 
by an assurance being given that no Russian, British or 
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Turkish subject should be employed by the Persian 
Government in superior administrative posts. It is 
obvious that this bridge over the difficulty caused by 
Russian persistence was made at Russian suggestion, for 
the next step was the demand for Mr Maclean’s dis- 
missal—a step which has now been taken by the Persian 
Government. If the circumstances be as reported, they 
constitute an expression of unfriendly feeling towards 
England, as well as a loss of Persian independence at the 
bidding of Russia. 

The incident may be explained by the rumour that 
Persia is in pressing want of a fresh loan. Inasmuch as 
she is completely at the mercy of her northern neighbour 
under the binding contract of the late loan, her necessi- 
ties set aside all ideas of prudence and pride, and compel 
submission to conditions which formerly she would have 
rejected. Time was, and that not so long ago, when a 
Grand Vizier of Persia, calmly smoking while he listened 
to some Russian would-be monitors, was roused to grow- 
ing irritation under continual correction, until he burst out 
with the words: ‘Are we Persians under your tutelage? 
Are we always to ask your permission to consider and act 
in these matters?’ But Persia is now drifting towards 
a state of things in which she may experience this humilia- 
tion to the full. 

It is significant that the Persian military service is 
not included in the agreement concerning the employ- 
ment of the subjects of the three Powers by Persia. The 
Persian Cossack brigade at Teheran dates its existence 
under Russian officers from the year 1880. It is composed 
of six squadrons, with a horse-artillery battery of four 
Krupp guns, and is under a Russian general as com- 
mandant, assisted by three Russian captains and six 
non-commissioned officers. The contract of all of them 
with the Persian Government is for three years; and the 
readiness and regularity with which timely renewals have 
been made go to show that the Shah would now find it 
almost impossible to discontinue the practice without 
exposing himself to the suspicion, if not the actual charge, 
of unfriendliness towards Russia. Moreover, State 
reasons, and the public opinion of the European com- 
munity in Teheran, would probably unite to urge reten- 
tion of the present system of officering the corps. In the 
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dangerous riots of 1892, when little reliance could be 
placed on the ordinary Persian troops, owing to the 
hostile attitude of the priesthood, the Cossack brigade 
was regarded as a safe counterpoise. And again, upon 
the assassination of the Shah, Nasir-ed-Din, in 1896, this 
brigade came to the front as a trustworthy force at 
a most critical time. It has thus established a claim on 
the gratitude of the Shah. It had always been regarded 
as the most efficient body of troops in the capital, and, as 
such, it commands the confidence of the European colony, 
as well as of the Shah and his Government. It also 
occupies the proud position of being, it may be said, 
the only corps in the Persian army which punctually 
receives its pay. Under the powerful protection of the 
Russian Legation, should the pay not be forthcoming, 
the commandant is authorised to take his own measures 
for obtaining and issuing it to all ranks on the proper 
date. He borrows from the banks to fulfil his engage- 
ments to his men; and in the course of time the Persian 
Government is compelled to settle up the arrears, repaying 
both capital and interest. It can well be understood that 
this body of troops increases the prestige of Russia, and 
almost justifies the idea in the Persian mind that it is a 
detachment of the army of the Caucasus. 

Some ten or twelve years ago there were several pro- 
jects in the air at Teheran for the development of Persia 
by means of railways. Prominent among the promoters 
were two Russian gentlemen, unofficially, but most ener- 
getically, supported by their Legation, who pressed for 
the concession of a line to the Persian Gulf. Various 
rumours were current as to the exact direction to be 
taken by the line ; but the most likely was that it would 
proceed from the Caucasian frontier through the rich 
northern districts to Kazvin (with a branch to Teheran), 
and thence south to Mohammera by way of Hamadan. An 
alternative line was mentioned, which was to pass from 
Hamadan to Khanikin on the Turkish frontier (pointing 
to Baghdad), instead of continuing south to the Gulf. 
There was also talk of an international railway from the 
Caspian to Mohammera (for the Persian Gulf). Russia had - 
probably changed her aim in the meanwhile, and now 
desired to render the Shah anxious about rival claims 
and disputed preferential rights, This new attitude was 
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eventually disclosed in the Russian proposal to postpone 
all further discussion of railways in Persia for a period of 
ten years.* This suited the Shah so well that no diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining for the disappointed 
Russian railway promoters a concession for a bank in 
Teheran, with power to establish branches in the provinces. 
A crédit foncier, or agricultural bank, was proposed in the 
first instance ; but the scheme was reduced to an institu- 
tion of less pretension, the Banque de Préts de Perse, 
which in course of time was duly established in Teheran. 
It was not successful at first, and there was even a 
prospect of its succumbing to the difficulties which so 
often beset pioneers in business, when the Russian Govern- 
ment stepped in and, in view of the rivalry of the English 
bank, authorised the purchase of a large interest in the 
Russian institution. This assistance enabled the bank, 
not only to survive its early troubles, but to grow up so 
strong and healthy as to become the means of carrying 
through the late Russian loan to Persia. It has now 
established branches at Tabriz and Resht. 

To go back to the railway projects—there was no idea 
in 1889-90 of a railway from the Khorasan frontier to 
Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf; nor is it likely that 
this idea has as yet been seriously entertained. It is 
probable that the first Russian railway in Persia will 
proceed from the Azerbaijan frontier to Teheran. It 
would be connected with the Russian railway system in 
Transcaucasia, and would pass through or near some 





* In the Agreement made between Persia and Russia in November 1890, 
to prevent all railway construction in Persia for a period of ten years, 
Russia’s object was to gain time to complete her railway systems up to the 
northern frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan. It was provided in that 
Agreement that, at the expiration of the period, the two Governments 
should come to an understanding as to what railways for commercial pur- 
poses, and in the interests of both countries, should be constructed. There 
was full cognisance then of the Shah’s promise that no railway to the south 
would be allowed without the consent of England, and it was hoped that 
this promise would be stated in the Agreement. A request was made to 
have this done, but evidently it was not carried out. The Shah (Nasir-ed- 
Din) was no doubt quite sincere then in saying that when the time should 
come for dealing finally with the railway question, the advice of England, 
as the friend of Persia, would be invited in her own interests as well as in 
those of Persia. It was then considered that the Shah’s promise regarding 
any railway to the south would continue to have full force during and 
after the ten years. Nothing has been heard of the subject since the term 
of the Agreement expired in November 1900, 
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of the richest and most important districts of Persia, 
districts in which Russian trade has largely developed of 
late years. Both commercially and for strategic purposes 
this line would be in every way superior to one connecting 
with the Transcaspian railway. It would start from 
Erivan, which is now being joined by rail with Alex- 
andropol (for Kars) and Tiflis, and it would reach Tabriz 
by way of Khoi, where it would pick up the traffic of the 
Erzerum-Trebizond caravan route. 

In favour of the curious dénotiment of the Russo- 
Persian railway discussions of 1889-90, it may well be 
urged that Persia was not yet ready for railways. The 
more promising alternative of road-construction was next 
taken up, as more in keeping with the needs of the 
country. It may be said with some truth that, in the 
matter of internal communications, Persia was not much 
more advanced in 1889 than in the days of Marco Polo. 
Arterial roads for wheel-traffic from Tabriz and from 
Resht (on the Caspian) to Teheran, and thence to the 
Karun ports in the south, were proposed. Concessions 
for the roads from Resht to the capital, and from the 
capital to the Karun, were obtained by Russian and 
British establishments respectively. The Russian road, 
notwithstanding the immense physical difficulties pre- 
sented by the great and sudden rise from the low level of 
the Caspian Sea to the tableland of Central Persia, was 
completed about two years ago; while the British road, 
which, unfortunately, owing to local circumstances, had 
to be commenced at the wrong end, viz. at Teheran, has 
only advanced one fourth of its projected length. It 
therefore serves merely as a prolongation of the Russian 
road, which, as far as Teheran, serves Russian trade only. 
Aided thus by reduced transport charges and in receipt 
of Government stimulus, that trade is enabled to compete 
successfully with British as far south as Isfahan, Yezd and 
Sultanabad. A Russian Consul was appointed to Isfahan 
two or three years ago, Yezd being included in his circle 
of observation. 

In justice to the promoters of the British road—the 
Imperial Bank of Persia—it must be said that the road 
enterprise was thrust upon them, British capitalists being 
at the time ill-disposed towards Persia. They stepped in 
to fill the breach at an important juncture. But the 
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resources which they could spare were found insufficient 
to complete the task in hand; the Persian Government 
was without any available funds, and financial assistance 
could not be procured from either the British or the 
Indian Government. On the other hand, the Russian 
company—a syndicate of merchants in Moscow—upon 
whom the construction of the Russian road devolved, 
were helped out by their Government when they had 
come to the end of their capital, but not of their ex- 
tremely onerous undertaking. The Russian Government 
took up debentures in the concern to the extent of the 
capital (100,000/.). When this was insufficient, a further 
sum of 50,000/. was forthcoming from the same source. 
As a result, we are now enabled to travel in comparative 
luxury all the way from London to the Persian capital. 
On the British side, we have already spoken of the 
caravan road from Ahwaz on the Karun to the tableland 
of Persia at Isfahan. It may be hoped that the Bank 
project is destined to be realised in the same manner ; 
and that any obstacle may be removed which stands in 
the way of the extension of the northern road from the 
capital to the Karun ports. 

This necessary development of our trade routes from 
the south should be accompanied, we venture to suggest, 
by a substantial increase in our Consular establishment. 
Englishmen, and not merely Persians acting as British 
agents, should be appointed to these posts. At the 
present time our Consular service in Persia is being 
starved by the British Treasury. For every shilling 
saved hundreds of pounds will either be lost or will have 
to be spent to regain our ascendency. The Persians are 
keenly observant of the signs of the times; and any in- 
difference on the part of our Government is at once per- 
ceived. The Consuls form centres for the spread of our 
influence as well as for the assistance of our commerce. 
It is important that their number should be sufficient to 
place them in evidence throughout Southern Persia, not 
only on the coast and in the valley of the Karun (where 
a Consul is urgently needed), but also on the tableland 
from Yezd and Kerman to Hamadan and Kermanshah. 
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Art. XIIIL—LADY SARAH LENNOX, 


The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennow, 1745-1826. 
Edited by the Countess of Iichester and Lord Stavordale. 
Two vols. London: John Murray, 1901. 


THERE is a glamour about Holland House which it is 
difficult, to define. It seems at first sight to be the out- 
come of a long tradition; but in reality it is due to the 
genius and charm of a single man, and to the talkative 
brilliance of a motley group who, without showing more 
than a family likeness to Agamemnon, succeeded to his 
merits. It is true that the ghost of Addison was brought 
into the family by a marriage that was little to his credit; 
but the greatest spirit of all that rise at the sound of the 
name is Charles James Fox, though even in his day the 
main stream of Whig policy did not flow through Holland 
House. The mention of Lord Rockingham calls up the 
figure of Burke. The Duke of Portland resided at 
Burlington House, the property of his kinsman, the Duke 
who came after ‘ the king of the Whigs’; while Sheridan 
was at home, if anywhere in London, with Fox’s Duchess, 
The truth is that the great day of Holland House was a 
day of high talk, but, so far as the Whigs were concerned, 
of small things. Whiggery seems to have passed abruptly 
from the state of a grandiose ideal into that of a vener- 
able tradition. There was no summer. The illusions of 
promise gave way without a break to the legends of 
memory. There is no gap and no link between Charles 
Fox, generous and full of faith, with the broad light of a 
great epoch upon him, retaining to the last the virtues 
of youth when its failings had deserted him, and Lord 
Holland, whom we figure as essentially and permanently 
elderly, monumental between the fuss of Lord John 
Russell and the flow of Macaulay, and ever ready to 
temper or to instruct the present with an example or a 
maxim of ‘my uncle. 

In the standard compilations of Lord Holland himself 
and Lord John Russell we probably already possess the 
bulk of what Holland House has to contribute to history ; 
but it seems that there are still flowers to be gathered in 
the by-paths, and. we are grateful for the care with 
which Lady Ilchester and Lord Stavordale have put 
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together this ‘friendship’s garland,’ still fragrant after 
the lapse of a hundred years. Lady Sarah Lennox, under 
whose guidance we can follow the events of almost the 
whole reign of George ITI, was the eleventh child of the 
second Duke of Richmond. Her father had been married, 
when still a boy, to Sarah, the eldest daughter of the first 
Earl of Cadogan. In the good old times marriage was 
often an affair more of prudence than of passion. If the 
demands of wisdom were satisfied, love, it was held, would 
come—as in point of fact it not infrequently did—climbing 
up some other way. In the present case, which is almost 
unique of its kind, the children were tied together to 
cancel a bond in the shape of a gambling debt between 
the parents. When the formalities had been gone through, 
the young Lord March—who had naturally taken an 
instinctive dislike to his wife, ‘as per agreement ’—betook 
himself to his tutor and his travels. On his return to 
England, some years afterwards, he happened one evening 
to go to the play, where his attention was arrested by the 
beauty of a young lady in the audience. He asked who 
she was, and was told ‘the reigning toast, the beautiful 
Lady March.’ Sohe enjoyed the uncommon, if not unique, 
experience of falling in love with his own wife inad- 
vertently and at second sight. Lady Sarah’s brother, the 
‘third Duke of Richmond, made less of a mark in politics 
than might have been expected from his vigour and 
violence. The King disliked him; and, in opposition to 
the great Earl of Chatham, he dared what few were equal 
to, calling the Thunderer ‘an insolent minister’ in the 
House of Lords. But he will always be remembered for 
the part he played in the most dramatic scene in all our 
garliamentary history. For it was in the course of the 
bate on the Duke of Richmond’s motion for withdrawing 
the troops from America that Chatham, on rising to reply 
to the Duke’s second speech, was struck down with the 
sonorous protest on his lips ‘against the dismemberment 
of this ancient and most noble monarchy.’ 

Lady Sarah’s own romance will always ensure her a 
footnote, if not a paragraph, in serious history ; but for 
literary purposes the hour of illusion passed all too soon. 
It is as with the opening rhesis of. an Euripidean drama, 
when a tiresome messenger or a god, seeing things whole 
with Olympian detachment, lets us at once into the secret 
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of the best and the worst. There is this difference, that 
Euripides is sure to give us finished pieces. of choral 
writing and sentences of humane wisdom that justify 
themselves, however little they may promote the action ; 
whereas, after the opening chord, Lady Sarah’s letters 
ring flat. They are full of sense ; but her charm—and we 
know that it led to real results, lawful and unlawful—must 
have appeared in some other way. It seems that Lady 
Sarah had already taken the fancy of the young Prince of 
Wales, when in 1760 he succeeded tothe throne. That he 
was no less susceptible to the charms of the female sex 
than the other princes of his house, appears from the 
legend of the fair Quakeress ; but his behaviour in this 
case, if we may trust the report of one side, shows him to 
have been capable of a depth and fidelity of attachment 
to which his grandfather and his son were alike strangers. 


‘He is in love with her, writes Lord Holland; ‘and it is no 
less certain she loves him . . . It were impossible to write 
down so much discourse as the King held with her; nor was 
that so remarkable as the language des yeux. Among other 
things he desir’d his sister to dance “ Betty Blue”; “A dance, 
Madam,” says he to Lady Sarah, “that you are acquainted 
with. I am very fond of it because it was taught me by a 
lady ”"—looking very significantly. She really did not know 
who he meant. “A very pretty lady,” says he, “that came 
from Ireland, November was a twelvemonth.” She then 
knew, but did not then pretend to know. “I am talking to 
her now,” says he; “she taught it me at the ball on Twelve 
night.” “Indeed, Sir,’ says she, “I did not remember it.” 
“That may be,” says he; “but I have a very good memory 
for whatever relates to that lady. I had got a pretty new 
country dance of my own for the late King’s Birth-day, if 
he had liv’d to it, & I named it, ‘The 25th of February’ 
(which is Lady Sarah’s birthday).” She colour’d, & in this 
pretty way did these two lovers entertain one another & the 
eyes of the whole ball-room for an hour.’ 


The real obstacles in the course of what seemed true 
love to Lord Holland and Lady Sarah will probably never 
be known. The King was in the hands of a Scotch clique, 
whose power for mischief did not end with their fall. To 
such close observers of the main chance it would have 
seemed fatal to allow the King to set out by pleasing 
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himself in so important a matter as the choice of his 
Queen. An English lady of the highest rank would be far 
more difficult to manage than a stranger from Germany— 
lonely, ill-favoured, probably, and unpopular, and on that 
account all the more apt and willing to yield herself a 
prey to the interested flattery of parasites. Lady Sarah, 
it is true, was little more than a child; but then she had 
powerful friends, who would not be backward to push 
their advantages. In fact, in Bute’s dread of the influence 
that would inevitably accrue to Lord Holland there is 
probably reason enough for the miscarriage, if a political 
reason must be found. But from the standpoint of a love- 
match pure and simple, Lady Sarah herself cannot be ac- 
quitted of blame. In the first place, her deportment may 
have thrown too much upon the other side, for it seems 
to have been correct to the point of coldness. As a go- 
between, her friend, Lady Susan Strangways, behaved with 
a tact and loyalty that are by no means invariable in that 
situation ; but we feel that the result might possibly have 
been different if more had been left to the unspoken 
reciprocity of lovers—q¢wvavra cuveroiow. 

But if the omissions were serious, what was committed 
was far worse. ‘Il y en a toujours un autre’; and the 
other was Lord Newbattle, ‘a vain, insignificant puppy, 
lively and not ugly, who made love to all:the girls, but 
was much in love with Lady Caroline Russell, the Duke 
of Bedford’s daughter.’ Lady Sarah must needs endea- 
vour, out of frolic and vanity more than for love, to detach 
him from Lady Caroline. Thanks to the intrigues of 
others, she succeeded to more purpose than she had 
meant. A meeting was arranged, of which it is said that, 
by Bute’s contrivance, the King was a hidden spectator ; 
and words were spoken. Lord Newbattle’s parents 
refused their consent, and forced him to write a letter 
to that effect; but he plucked up sufficient courage to 
follow the lady and recant by word of mouth. Begun 
for a vain reason, the affair ended in nothing ; hut enough 
had happened in the process to unsettle the King, and, so 
far as she was concerned, the Crown. Oscillating giddily 
between the shadow of the one and the substantial com- 
fort of the other, she missed both. ‘The King’ (writes 
Lord Holland) ‘ has undoubtedly heard of Lord Newbattle, 
and more than is true’; so, at this distance of time, we 
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are less surprised than was Lord Holland to learn that on 
the 8th July, 1761, the King announced his intended 
marriage with ‘Miss Charlotte of Mecklenburgh. It 
appeared then that Lady Sarah had never really loved 
him ; and though she resented his ‘ duplicity,’ of which 
she was a better judge than we have the means to be 
now, she sought and found distraction in the loss of a 
favourite squirrel which had providentially sickened to 
death about the same time. The outraged family showed 
their displeasure according to their means and station. 
It is written that the King quailed under the glance of 
Lord Holland’s resentment; while, as for Lady Sarah, 
chance soon furnished her with an opportunity of ‘con- 
founding’ the King ‘with dignity and gravity and a 
cross look.’ 

One word more, and we shall have done with Lord 
Newbattle. He and Lady Sarah agreed, with mutual 
compliments, to part good friends; his lordship, who it 
seems was a philosopher, observing, ‘ After all, it is much 
better as it is, for I should have made a damned bad 
husband.’ And now that the comedy has ended in a 
marriage, as Erasmus said of Luther's career outside the 
convent walls, even if it be only the marriage of some 
one else, the main interest of the piece ends. It is as if 
Hamlet had laid the ghost, killed the King, and buried 
Ophelia in the first act, with the remaining four to spare 
for meditation on the riddle of existence. Henceforth the 
historical interest of Lady Sarah and her letters is confined 
to the occasional flashes of light that they throw upon the 
main stream of events. 

She did not remain long in the forlorn condition in 
which the King’s duplicity and the peer’s philosophy had 
left her, for the year after the coronation she was married 
to Thomas Charles Bunbury, Esq., who succeeded his 
father in the baronetcy in 1764. Considering the sequel 
of the marriage, it is a pity that we know so little of the 
preliminary stage of love, if there was any, and courtship. 
At the outset Lady Sarah threw herself with ardour into 
her husband’s pursuits, which were those of a sportsman 
and country gentleman. 


‘I have been a-hunting with Mr Varny, and I hunted 
twelve miles one day, which tired me to such a degree that I 
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was as sick as a dog, and tho’ I had eat not enough to keep 
life and soul together, for ’twas not a bit since 8 o'clock till 
6 at night, I could not touch even a sausage, but went to 
bed.’ . . . ‘This d——1 of a frost hinders me, and so Mr B. 
and I sit scolding and grumbling and growling, he because 
he can’t course, and I because I can’t hunt, and that I fear 
*twill kill my dear cedars.’ 


In her next letter we learn that she had been to Court 
and encountered the King, whom she treated with mono- 
syllabic politeness. ‘The King asked me if I had not 
had fine weather all Summer. “ Yes,” said I, and that 
was all.’ 

Here is a passage which already has an ominous ring 
about it, for when happiness comes to be computed or 
debated, it is a sure sign that it is either going or gone. 


‘You have made a mighty pretty discovery, Miss, truly! 
“T can think there is happiness in the country with a person 
one loves.” Pray, now, who the D——1 would not be happy 
with a pretty place, a good house, good horses, greyhounds, 
&e., for hunting, so near Newmarket, what company we please 
in the house, and 20001. a year to spend. . ... Pray, now, 
where is the great oddity of that, or the wretch that would 
not be happy ?’ 


And yet in the long letter of advice to her friend Lady 
Susan, who had just shocked all Holland House by run- 
ning away with Mr William O’Brien, ‘an actor by pro- 
fession,’ she says that ‘Mr Bunbury’s love and attention 
would make me happy whatever happen’d to me.’ 

In 1765 Lady Sarah paid a visit to Paris, She found 
the people so genteel that it was ‘a real amusement to 
drive about the streets.’ The houses, on the contrary, 
were dirty and cold. Like most people of that time, 
accustomed to the Italian manner, she was not only dis- 
appointed, but disgusted by the French Opera. According 
to Dr Burney, 


‘When the French are obliged to allow the musical composi- 
tion and singing to be inferior to that of Italy, they comfort 
themselves and humble their adversaries by observing that 
their Opera is at least a fine thing to see: “C’est au moins un 
beau spectacle qu’un Opéra en France,”’ 
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And so it proved here. 


‘The Opera is the most ridiculous music you can imagine 
*tis most like to Mrs Clive, when she imitates an Italian singer, 
than to anything I know; but the dances & the scenery is 
heyond anything I ever saw.’ 


She was well received by the King and Queen, when 
her fatal fascination for monarchs could not help assert- 
ing itself once more. 


‘Oh! by the bye,’ she writes to Lord Holland, ‘I suppose 
my sister has told you how well we were received at Marli, & 
how we luckily saw the King and Royal Family, but she has 
not told you the Paris story, which says that he embrac’d me 
twice, and that one of the Seigneurs said, “En verité c’est 
trop, Sire.” “Je ne sais si c’est trop, mais je sais que ca me 
plait,” says the King.’ 


Here is a passage in which one form of folly in vogue 
is touched with a sprightlier hand than usual :— 


‘I told you the word “boar” is a fashionable expression 
for tiresome people & conversations, & is a very good one & 
very useful, for one may tell anybody (Ld G. Cavendish, for 
example), “I am sure this will be a boar, so I must leave you, 
Ld George.” If it was not the fashion, it would be very rude, 
but I own I encourage the fashion vastly, for it’s delightful, I 
think ; one need only name a pig or pork, & nobody dares take 
it ill, but hold their tongues directly. To “grub up such a 
one” is also a new expression, which cannot be better illus- 
trated to you, than by supposing you were talking to Mr 
Robinson, who diverted you very much, in comes the’D. of 
York or Gloucester, & by sitting down by you “grubbs up” 
poor Mr Robinson, perhaps for the whole evening. The Dukes 
will either of them serve for an example of a boar too, also 
Ld Clanbrassil. When you know what “lending a tascusa” 
is, you are au fait of the bon ton. You have lent that puppy 
Major Walpole many a “tascusa,” &, indeed, I think you have 
the knack of lending them better than anybody, so when you 
are glumpy, & that some puppy comes & talks to you, the 
snub that they will get from you is exactly a tascusa in its 
full force. Take notice the word, tho’ it appears Italian, has 
no meaning of its own; it’s like “chiquinno,” which is used 
for any card under a 5 at quinze.’ 


In 1766 Jean Jacques visited London. Just as later 
the Ettrick Shepherd, when on a visit to London, was 
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advised by his publisher to parade the streets in a huge 
plaid, in order to appear as extravagantly Scotch and 
pastoral as possible, so it seems that the philosopher 
adopted a disguise and deportment in character which 
mightily offended the good sense of Lady Sarah. 


‘By way of news, Mr Rousseau is all the talk; all I can 
hear of him is that he wears a pellise & fur cap, that he was 
at the Play, & desired to be placed so that he might not see 
the King, which, as Mrs Greville says, is a “ pauvreté worthy 
a philosopher.” His dressing, particularly, I think is very 
silly, & if, as the papers say, he told Garrick that he made 
him laugh & cry without understanding a word, in my humble 
oppinion that was very silly too, for I am sure neither Lusignan 
or Lord Chalkstone are likely to do that if one don’t under- 
stand the language. He sees few people, and is to go and live 
at a farm in Wales, where he shall see nothing but mountains 
& wild goats. “Autre pawvreté.”’ 


In the case of Wilkes, her old fondness for the King 
softened for once the rudeness of Whig principles in Lady 
Sarah; for though the spectacle of a King bullied by a 
demagogue ought to have pleased a Whig, she writes : 


‘Are you still politician enough to be eager about the fuss 
they make with Mr Wilks? If you are, I wish you would 
write an anonymous letter to His M. to advise him not to 
sculk in his den like—I don’t know what, for I must not say 
what a pawvre animal I think him; but it really provokes me 
to see him so bullied, but you know we always prophesied he 
would never make a figure when once he ceased being in our 
good graces, & we never were mistaken certainly. Do you 
know that he has made his brat the proudest little imp you 
ever saw. Just like himself,’ 


In 1769 Lady Sarah left her husband for reasons which 
do not appear from the letters.* She went first to the 
house of Lord William Gordon, but in a few months re- 
joined her brother, the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood. 
The divorce took place without opposition from Sir Charles 
Bunbury in 1776. Just as we shall never know what the 
King really meant, or what dissipated the early dream of 
the Crown into thin air, so here again we are left to con- 
jecture what we are not told. It may be true that sports- 





* See, however, the Preface, p. xi. 
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men, as a rule, do not wear well ; like the horses and dogs 
they cherish, their first charm soon passes, and time has 
a blunting instead of a refining and forming effect upon 
them. Sir Charles may have come to resemble the suc- 
cessful suitor of Locksley Hall, as he is portrayed for us 
by the trenchant hand of his rival: 


‘He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel 
force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse’; 


still there may also have been difficulties on the other 
side. Nothing is more awkward to cope with, more 
depressing to some moods, and more irritating to others, 
than good sense—unaccommodating and inexhaustible— 
in other people; and a lady who, to the advance of old 
age, opposed so serene a front of philosophy and prin- 
ciple, must have been hard to live up to. 


‘As to my phiz, it is grown to look older, I have less colour, 
& my nose is grown long, so you may guess I am not much 
improved, indeed, few people are with growing old; but I . 
flatter myself I have one advantage over many people, & that 
is, that I tell myself every day, “I am not old, but I am passed 
the age of a girl, it is time for me to check my vanity, & to 
remember that if I don’t make myself agreable, I have no 
right to any attention from my acquaintance.” ’ 


At this time men’s thoughts were distracted by the 
struggle with the American colonies. Lady Sarah’s point 
of view is interesting, and, for the sister of the Duke of 
Richmond, notably original; for though, as a Whig, she 
was with the prophets of evil as against the King and 
his measures, she seems to have had no fanciful fond- 
ness for a rebel as such, and no tendency to idealise the 
colonists, after the manner of Walpole, as a kind of 
virtuous Arcadians goaded by tyranny into making swords 
of their ploughshares, just as later we have seen the 
Boers transformed for political purposes into a pastoral 
folk of simple manners under the benevolent régime of 
a psalm-singing patriarch. Her shrewd sense of the 
relation between rebellion and dissent is quite in the 
manner of Dr Johnson. 


‘Only 2 things, I think, won’t bear dispute; Ist, that those 
who cause most lives to be lost are the worst people; 2ndly, 
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that the Bostonians, being chiefly Presbiterians, & from the 
north of Ireland, are daily proved to be very bad people, 
being quarrelsome, discontented, hipocritical, enthusiastical, 
lying people. Tho’ they have money, lands and employment 
sufficient for them, they are discontented and rebellious, and 
whoever has such bad principles for the foundation of their 
character are not likely to make a good set of people in 
general.’ 


Her thought of the King in his tremendous situation 
calls up for an instant the memory of early dreams and 
ambitions, and her conclusion is that the disappointment 
was a deliverance. 


‘You talk of the time when we used to fancy great things ; 
I am sure I can thank God very sincerely I am not Queen, for 
in the first place, I should have quarrell’d with His Majesty 
long before this, & my head would have been off probably. 
But if I had loved & liked him, & not had interest enough to 
prevent this war, I should certainly go mad to think a person 
I loved was the cause of such a shameful war.’ 


Semel insanivimus omnes, and Lady Sarah warned her 
correspondent that, if she ever tempted fortune a second 
time, it would be a sign, not only that she had run mad 
herself, but that she had found another in the same 
plight. 


‘Your answer to me about Sir Charles made me laugh, 
indeed, I would give you leave to laugh if I was to marry him 
again, but that will never be, I assure you; first, because Sir 
Charles, who never liked the life of a married man, enjoys his 
liberty too much to resign it without some temptation, & 
secondly, because I hope I shall never be idiot enough to 
marry avec toutes mes années et tous mes défauts ; but if ever 
I do, you may certainly consider me as mad, & that I’ve met 
with a man as mad as myself. Now, as Sir Charles n’est rien 
moins que fou, we shall, I hope, be friends & no more as long 
as we live.’ 


But it happened—experience and prudence notwith- 
standing. In 1781 she was married to the Hon. George 
Napier, a son of the fifth Lord Napier of Merchiston; 
and at this point we are glad to exchange the atmosphere 
of horses for that of heroes. Her husband was himself 
a distinguished soldier, while of her five sons, Charles was 
the future conqueror of Sind, George became governor 
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of the Cape of Good Hope, and William was to write the 
history of the Peninsular War, in which he took a glorious 
part. Subsequently Lady Sarah removed to Ireland with 
her husband, who had been made comptroller of army 
accounts there. Here they remained until 1804, when 
ill-health compelled Colonel Napier to seek the climate 
of Bath. Her letters of this period, written as they were 
at a distance from the main current of events, contribute 
little to knowledge or amusement. 

The apparition of the great Napoleon profoundly 
moved her; and her enthusiasm opened her eyes to what 
has been hidden from voluminous and precise historians, 
namely, that in him, not a condottiere, but a Roman 
Emperor had come again. 


‘Is not Cesar returned in the shape of Buonaparte? The 
same genius, the same promptitude to concert, to execute 
great plans! One is lost in guesses of what is to follow, so 
I never think about it, but give way to a pleasing presenti- 
ment that a great man is always more likely to do good than 
a poor pitiful character who keeps his head above water by 
subterfuge, falseness, & swindling tricks, or than those who 
reign by the help of terror.’ 


On the other hand, she was inclined, at the outset, to 
be hard on Lord Wellington. ‘I heard to-day what Lord 
Wellington's ideas were of what was to be done in Spain, 
and to my humble conception they are a bubble-making, 
a plausible-sounding appearance, and must break and 
vanish into air.’ r 

In 1809 the jubilee of George III was celebrated ; and, 
as we began with illusion, so we are not sorry to end 
with legend. The King, when disease had robbed him of 
that ‘infernal power’ which the resounding Whig orators 
used to assail, becomes invested with an aureole of 
dignity and pathos : 

‘ Dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong; 
In power of others, never in his own.’ 


We forget his tyranny, even his ‘duplicity’; he has be- 
come the ‘ good King.’ 

Henceforth Lady Sarah’s letters are few and far be- 
tween, owing more to the advance of blindness than to 
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the decay of old age. To the last she continued thought- 
ful and observant, and, unlike Mrs Thrale, who lived 
through much the same span, she did not find the world 
at the close of life so very different from what it had 
seemed at the beginning. 


‘I see a good many people & do not perceive any alterations 
in the ways of London since almost our younger days, except 
in hours, in dress, & in’ the sanction given to unmarried 
women to take lead even in their parents’ houses, for in 
many they are supposed to make the list of persons invited 
to dinner ; thus the older people seem more in the background 
than they are used to be, but the same objects in society seem 


going on.’ 


On looking back over the same period through the 
medium of these letters, we are conscious of a feeling of 
disappointment. When so much is said, it is surprising 
how little is shown. For the fact is that Lady Sarah’s 
hearsay is not much better than that of many another 
would have been, less fortunately connected and placed. 
Not a single fresh and living touch is added to any one 
of the great historical portraits, except perhaps that 
of Charles Fox, to whom we shall return immediately. 
Lady Sarah seems to have set a high value on Garrick, 
both as an artist and as a man; but we do not see him 
the better for anything she says. Of Johnson, Reynolds, 
Sheridan, Hastings, Junius, there is not a word, and of 
Burke’s thunder only such echoes as ring in handbooks. 
Even when public events are judged or discussed, we 
never feel that we are admitted behind the scenes. We 
get the gossip of a circle with opportunities, it is true; 
but gossip that has lost weight and point in its passage 
from mouth to mouth. As the record of a high character 
and consistent life, the book has a real value, but more, 
we think, for the family than for the public. To place 
the letters anywhere within view of the classical master- 
pieces of Walpole and Miss Burney, would be manifestly 
unfair ; but, to take a more obvious comparison, for grace 
of style, range and vision of events, wit, and what Sir 
Joshua called ‘knack at characters,’ they are vastly below 
the letters of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, written 
likewise within the Whig circle and under much the same 
conditions of intimacy and freedom. 
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To the rule of vagueness and commonplace, Fox is 
almost. the solitary exception; for Lady Sarah watched 
the Rake’s Progress with motherly care and interest, 
so much so that it would be possible to work up her 
scattered notices into an original and living sketch. We 
first hear of Fox at Eton, writing verses to his love, Lady 
Susan, which were sent up for good. They were then 
prettily translated by another boy, and duly forwarded to 
the lady whom they concerned. He early developed and 
cultivated a pretty wit, for, when Mr Bunbury went on a 
visit to Woburn, leaving his wife behind at Holland 
House, Mr Fox was facetious at the expense of the 
‘widow, as she was called. He then falls violently in 
love with the Duchess of Hamilton, who was one of the 
beautiful Miss Gunnings, and conquers his indolence so 
far as to ride out to see her. But the effect of it all seems 
to have been sobering and improving, for ‘he is now quite 
manly, and is very much liked. He is a sweet boy, and 
I hope will continue as amiable as he is.’ In Paris, where 
we next hear of him, he had made up his mind to fall 
in love with a noted beauty, Mademoiselle Coislin ; but, 
being actually captivated by some one else, he conducted 
the business on the generous principle of share and share 
alike. To Lady Sarah it seemed as if the double enter- 
prise would tax the resources of a beginner. ‘I told him 
he was too young for such scheemes & would fail in 
both, but he trusted to the ladies’ caracters, & I believe 
he may succeed.’ Passing over an intercalary passion for 
a ‘Mrs Burrer'd,’ for whom he appears to have sighed ata 
distance, we come to the sad case of Lady Holland’s will. 
By that harsh instrument Charles Fox’s natural expecta- 
tions were cruelly disappointed ; but it seems that, though 
he afterwards called himself a very painstaking man, 
Lady Holland might have treated him better, if he, for 
once, had taken more pains. 


‘I make no doubt but that if Charles had shewn her that 
attention he ought to have had, her affection for him would 
have remained as great as ever, but can one expect any mortal 
to excuse his intollerable negligence? I don’t love him a bit 
the less for it because I know it’s the nature of the beast,as my 
poor sister used to say, & I know him to be as capable of 
friendship & to have as good a heart as it’s possible, but I 
can never wonder at anybody who is angry with him.’ 
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In 1780 Fox, in consequence of a parliamentary dis- 
pute, fought a duel with a Scotsman named Adam, 
The affair made a great noise at the time, for there were 
many who suspected and asserted that the fervour of 
his antagonist was more like that of an assassin than that 
of a gentleman privileged and accustomed to wear a 
sword. However, Lady Sarah’s unfailing good sense kept 
her in a moderate course. 


‘I accuse you of violence in what you said of Charles Fox’s 
duel, for I really think that the word assassination is not just, 
& does Charles harm; that Mr Adams is a fool, a weak, 
unsteady man, who knew not what his honour required or 
did not require, is certain, & surely Charles’ generous treat« 
ment of him would lose much of its merit if one looks on the 
man as an assassin, or that Charles’ friends call him so, for the 
generosity ceases if he gives him his life and takes away his 
character.’ 


In 1782 Lord Rockingham died, and the King appointed 
Lord Shelburne first Lord of the Treasury. ‘Charles Fox 
flew out into a violent passion and resigned.’ For this he 
was, and has been since, much blamed; but we believe 
that whatever side-currents of influence may have played 
upon him, he had taken the true measure of the man 
with whom he ever afterwards resolutely declined to co- 
operate. For there was a sort of radical duplicity of 
temperament about Malagrida, ‘not made occasionally 
but as intended first.’ Whatever is proposed, such a man 
knows of a more excellent way, but on somewhat higher 
ground ; and, if it can only be followed behind the backs 
of his colleagues, so much the better. For example: 


‘Ld George Cavendish told me that Lord Shelburne used to 
say to} Lord F. Cavendish & Charles, “I have been with the 
King & I am not at liberty to tell the particulars, but you 
will find everything settled in the most satisfactory manner.” 
This he said on all occasions.’ 


As he begins with superiority, so he ends with im- 
punity, that is, he contrives to evade his share of the 
hard knocks with which fortune occasionally visits mere 
average endeavour. If revolution, for example, comes to 
the point of killing the King, it was a higher and innoc- 
uous kind of revolution that was talked about and recom- 


mended. If the abolition of Christianity is proposed 
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or attempted, it was Deism without drawbacks that was 
always really meant, or freethought in fruitful union with 
superstition. Malagrida belonged, in fact, to a type with 
which we have nowadays grown more familiar in other 
phases, the type of the parliamentary umpire, who in- 
variably gives his own side ‘ out,’ earning thereby a settled 
reputation for ‘righteousness’ with the opposite party. 
When Goldsmith, with that amiable naiveté which so 
inimitably distinguished him, said to Lord Shelburne, ‘I 
wonder they should call your lordship Malagrida, for 
Malagrida was a very good man, he came to the point 
more closely than he knew, for there precisely lies the 
humour of it. Green the historian, writing to Freeman, 
said, ‘Sir Henry Vane was a good man, but it seems to 
me that it is good men who mostly bring about the evil 
of the world.’ 

A statesman often betrays his character by what he 
turns to out of office. One wrote novels, another forti- 
fied the already impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, 
while a third has been known to find comfort in the 
solitude and peace of bucolic pursuits. Charles Fox 
certainly made a free use of his enforced leisure and 


liberty. In fact his behaviour was so marked as to 
provoke Lady Sarah to one of the few sallies of wit that 
are here written for our learning. 


‘I hear that Charles saunters about the streets, & brags 
that he has not taken a pen in hand since he was out of place. 
Pour se désennuyer he lives with Mrs Robinson, goes to Sadler's 
Wells with her, & is all day figuring away with her. 1 long 
to tell him he does it to show that he is superior to Alcibiades, 
for his courtezan forsook him when he was unfortunate, and 
Mrs Robinson takes him up.’ 


We assist at the short-lived triumph of the India Bill, 
which preluded twenty years’ exile of Opposition. Lady 
Sarah called Fox ‘the greatest minister this country is 
likely to produce,’ while Princess Amélie declared in the 
same strain, ‘This country is ruined, unless such a great 
man governs it.’ 

In the heat of the struggle for Catholic Emancipation 
in Ireland, he is shown to us ‘resisting from his noble 
height of principle all temptation to fall into mean power 
and adulation.’ Lady Sarah implies that his principles 
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were too large and lofty for him to succeed as a mere 
minister. She might have added that, with him as 
minister, they were large and lofty enough to ruin his 
country. This was indeed the weak point of Whiggery. 
Rhetorically meant for mankind, in practice it was apt to 
profit the enemy. 

Later we hear of the promotion of Mrs Armistead 
to the state of matrimony, with the remark of Lord 
Fitzwilliam : 


‘Charles Fox’s marriage was just then sur le tapis, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam said to my sister that all things considered he 
was glad of it, for that it would be much less disadvantage to 
Charles to be seen with his wife than his mistress.’ 


When he at length emerged from his retreat, to 
sacrifice, as some of his friends thought, a part of his 
fame to a changed King, party, and country, the hand of 
death was already upon him. The last scene at Chiswick 
is described in a few touching pages from the diary of 
Mrs Fox, which form a valuable supplement to the classi- 
cal account of Trotter. 


It is unfortunate that we have only one of Lady 
Susan’s replies to Lady Sarah’s letters, but the former 
has left on record an interesting comparison of social 
manners and customs at the middle of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. The 
difference shows a greater change than can be said to 
have taken place in the last fifty or sixty years. 

Far more valuable, as a contribution to political history, 
than anything in the letters themselves, is the memoir of 
the first Lord Holland describing the circumstances of the 
death of George II and the accession of George III. On 
the death of the old King it was at once plain to all con- 
cerned that the new régime portended sweeping changes ; 
the old servants and the new order had to take stock of 
one another. On the one hand, a young King in the 
shadow of a favourite whose influence was all the more 
dreaded in that it was personal and irregular; on the 
other, a ministry oi middling men, cowed, even when 
unconvinced, by a superb dictator. At this juncture 
Lord Holland writes : 


‘All sorts of people, great and little, friends and enemys, 
conspired in saying and insisting that the D. of Newcastle's 
Vol. 195.—No. 389. U 
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remaining where he was was absolutely necessary. Strange, 
that unless a worthless and a silly and an ignorant man is at 
the head of the state it cannot flourish.’ 


It seems, however, from a memoir of the Duke of 
Devonshire, that the first impulse to retain the Duke of 
Newcastle came from the King himself and Bute. 


‘The Duke of Newcastle told me he had had a long confer- 
ence with him [Lord Bute], the purport of which was that the 
King thought him to be the properest person to be at the Head 
of the Treasury, and wished that he would continue there, and 
he, Lord Bute, made great professions of supporting him 
and acting in consort with him. The Duke replied that he 
was much obliged to H. M’ and to his Lordship, that he 
was now very old, that it was high time for him to retire from 
Business, and that he begged to be excused, and said the same 
to the King, who replied, “ That must not be.” He asked my 
opinion: I said that as a friend merely to the Duke of 
Newcastle, I should advise him to adhere to that opinion ; ‘at 
the same time as a Friend to the public I should certainly 
advise him to continue, that I thought he owed it to his 
Friends and the Whig Party who would be broken to pieces 
and turned adrift.’ (Devonshire House MSS.) 


The Duke of Devonshire feared that if the Duke of New- 
castle were dismissed the party might break up, for Pitt’s 
sense of the difference between Whig and Tory was by 
no means acute; while Pitt felt that his measures would 
be safer if Newcastle, accustomed to the demands and 
methods of a war policy, remained at the Treasury. — 

The great day of the opening of Parliament approached; 
and a Committee, called by Lord Holland a conciliabulum, 
met to frame the text of the King’s speech. 


‘The first [meeting] for making the speech consisted (Ld 
Holdernesse being ill and absent, which does not much signify 
to any conciliabulum) of four only, Duke of Newcastle, E. 
of Bute, E. of Hardwicke, and Mr Secy Pitt. They went 
through, and settled it. When Mr Pitt said there must be 
some mention made of Militia, D. of Newcastle and Lord 
Hardwicke oppos’d it: Lord Bute declared on Pitt's side. 
When this was known, D. of Devonshire was violent, & 
said he would protest against it & oppose the address, & 
it was hard to make a man give up his opinion, which he 
could not do, or appear against the first address to the King.’ 
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This is the Duke of Devonshire’s own account of the 
matter :— 


‘The Duke of Newcastle sent to me to give me an account of 
what passed the night before. There met Lords Hardwicke, 
Bute, Mr Pitt & himself. It was agreed that the first should 
draw up the speech. They went through all the different 
parts that were to compose it without any difference of opinion, 
till at the close, Mr Pitt said that the Militia must be included 
in the speech. Lord Bute agreed with him, and the other two 
opposed it. Pitt was very calm in what he said, but remained 
firm, and they parted without coming to any agreement, I 
told the Duke of Newcastle that I thought it very ill-judged 
in anybody to desire it, that for my part everybody knew 
I was against the Militia in my opinion, and therefore I should, 
if I was called to counsel when the King’s speech was read, 
enter my protest against it. Mr Pitt spoke to me afterwards. 
I told him it was very wrong to mention any subject in his 
speech that was a point of controversy, that it was even 
begging a debate upon a day that every man who wished 
well must desire should pass with unanimity, and was putting 
those that were against the Militia under a cruel dilemma, 
that I had taken as much pains, and gone as far to keep things 
quiet as any man could do, but convinced as I was of the 
danger of perpetuating the Militia, I could neither in honour 
or conscience come into a measure of this sort. He said that 
though he differed with me upon the utility of the measure, 
yet he should be very desirous of accomodation; that he had 
proposed the inserting it in the speech with a view to keep 
things quiet, and as a means to prevent more being asked on 
the point than he thought those who were against it could be 
brought to consent to; that he had declared that the ex- 
pressions should be measured carefully ; that surely I could 
not be against thanking the gentlemen that had served, as I 
would not deny the utility they had been of. I answered 
“no,” but why take that day to do it and spoil the unanimity ? 
I added that probably, as there was a new reign, some notice 
must be taken of keeping it out, if so, let there be a 
message, and then it might fairly be debated.’ (Devonshire 
House MSS.) 


The Militia clause, drafted in the large handwriting 
of the great Commoner, is still preserved at Devonshire 
House ; but Lord Hardwicke induced him to lower the 
tone, and the subject was finally disposed of in the corner 
ofaparagraph. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that, 
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as appears from another passage in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s memoir, the King, if left to himself, would have 
gone at least as far as Pitt. ‘Pitt told me that when he 
showed the King the words in the speech about the 
Militia, he said he wished they had been stronger, but 
saw the necessity of acquiescing.’ 

Lord Holland continues : 


‘On Tuesday, Novr 18, the King open’d the Parliament, 
He was much admired, but thought to have too much studied 
action, & it was observed that he laid the accent on the first 
syllable of allys and révenues, which is after the Scotch 
pronunciation.’ 


The King’s peculiarities of pronunciation, which are here 
ascribed to the strong contagion of the Scotch, were more 
probably caught from Quin the actor, whose method of 
declamation is known to have been peculiar, and who 
boasted on this very occasion that he ‘taught the boy 
to speak.’ 

Lord Holland’s account of his peerage, and of the diffi- 
culties that beset the uphill path of his ambition, is a 


frank display of character. It shows him on the same 
level as Bubb Doddington—tout pour la trippe. Equally 
frank is his handling of the question of those monstrous 
gains at the Pay Office, which were afterwards brought 
up in judgment against both father and son. 


‘The sudden and great rise of stocks has made me richer 
than ever I intended or desir’d to be. Obloquy generally 
attends money so got, but with how much reason in all cases 
let this simple account of my gains shew. The Government 
borrows money at 20 per cent. disct. I am not consulted or 
concern’d in making the bargain. I have as Pay Master great 
sums in my hands, which, not applicable to any present use, 
must either lye dead in the Bk, or be employ’d by me. I lend 
this to the Government in 1761. A peace is thought certain. 
Iam not in the least consulted, but my very bad opinion of 
Mr Pitt makes me think it will not be concluded; I sell out, & 
gain greatly. In 1762 I lend again; a peace comes, in which 
again I am not consulted, & I again gain greatly.’ 


The best of these pages is the light they throw upon 
that animosity, unbridled and indiscriminate, against 
Pitt which Lord Holland bequeathed to his son as a 
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ready-made weapon against another Pitt. Some years 
after the date of this memoir, the Duke of Grafton, in 
allusion to a speech made by Lord Chatham at a Cabinet 
Council, said, ‘It made us all feel how small we were.’ 
Henry Fox, on the contrary, felt in no sense diminished 
by the side of Pitt. That he resented his genius and 
mistook his aims, goes without saying; what is more 
remarkable is his attitude as a Whig towards the popular 
basis of Pitt’s influence. 


‘Pitt ... attends to that nonsensical thing, undeserv’d 
popularity with the dregs of the people; & is afraid lest his 
health should not be drank on Ormond Key & Smock Alley 
by popish feagues and beggars.’ 


Lastly, when Pitt fell, Lord Holland—who was of those 
who took short views of things—opined that he would 
never rise again, and predicted, with that confidence in 
posterity which the small share with the great, that when 
his own memoir came to be read, it would be ‘ an allowed 
truth that Mr Pitt, who has made so great a figure these 
four years, was what Lord Winchilsea four years ago 
said he was, a very silly fellow.’ 

It is obvious, on the other hand, that Pitt must have 
sorely tried the temper, both of the King and of his 
colleagues. A genuine dictator, able, as Johnson put it, 
to set the State in motion, he exalted power above prestige, 
and treated middling men, even of the highest rank, with 
no more than a moderate share of deference and con- 
sideration. Though many, like the Duke of Devonshire, 
were convinced that neither war nor peace could be made 
without him, Pitt’s wavering attitude on the subject of 
Lord Bute was another cause of perplexity. At one time, 
as we see from the following passage, Pitt drew a sharp 
distinction between the function of a favourite and that 
of a minister : 


‘The Duke of Newcastle saw Mr Pitt the day before, [who] 
told him that he was unacquainted with what was doing, and 
didn’t imagine His Grace was much more informed, that there 
had been often favourites, but that the nation would never 
suffer them to be both favourites and ministers, instanc’d King 
William, as great a Prince as ever fill’d the throne, had 
favourites, D. Portland and Lord Albemarle, but then they 
confined themselves within the circle of the court, and 
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didn’t interfere as ministers; but in the present case, not to 
lay any stress on the country he belongs to, it would never be 
borne, and he for one would never consent to lend a helping 
hand to make him one.’ (Devonshire House MSS.) 


But when it was proposed that Bute should be drawn out 
into the open as a responsible minister, then it turned out 
that Pitt ‘would never have anything to do with Lord 
Bute as a minister, and that he would not go on if he could 
have no access to the King but through Lord Bute.’ 


The thanks of the reader, and of all students, are 
specially due to Lord Stavordale, whose knowledge and 
pains have cleared an easy way through the allusions 
with which the letters are thickly set. At one point only 
—and that a small one—he seems to go astray. Lord 
Stavordale accuses Walpole—who relates that Lady Sarah 
used to appear in the garden at Holland House ‘in a 
fancied habit making hay, in order to be seen by the 
King as he rode by—of a love of gossip and a disposition 
to be smart. This is almost as if one were to eomplain 
that Socrates had a tiresome habit of asking questions; 
for all those—and they are most readers of English—who 
love Walpole’s gossip, will exclaim, felix culpa; while to 
say that he had a ‘disposition to be smart’ is to admit 
the least of the truth. Walpole undoubtedly aimed at 
being witty, but it is also true that he generally hits. 
Among those that sparkle deliberately and by profession, 
he draws a blank as rarely as any; and we only regret 
that his awful example should so effectually have deterred 
Lord Stavordale from sharing the risks of the same at- 
tempt. Pending a denial from those who should know, 
we see nothing unlikely in the incident, and we confess 
that the lengths to which Leigh Hunt's disposition carried 
him seem to us far more outrageous; for he did not 
scruple to suggest that Lady Sarah was the original Lass 
of Richmond Hill, and that George IIT wrote the ballad. 

The two volumes have been lavishly adorned with 
photogravures, most of them, it is true, from familiar 
pictures ; but of the company of Sir Joshua’s ladies, with 
their old-world air of breeding and grace, we never tire. 
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Art. XIV.—_THE WAR AND ITS LESSONS. 


1. South Africa Despatches (1901). (March 8, May 8, 
July 8, August 8, September 8, October 8.) London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1901. 

2. The Great Boer War. New edition, completed to 
October 11, 1901. By A. Conan Doyle. London: 
Smith Elder, 1901. 

3. Impressions of a Doctor in Khaki. By Francis E. 
Fremantle. London: John Murray, 1901. 

4, A Retrospect on the South African War. By Lieut.-Col. 
E. 8. May. London: Sampson Low, 1901. 

5. Words by an Eye-witness. By ‘Linesman.’ Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood, 1901. , 

6. Notes and Reflections on the Boer War. By Maj.-Gen. 
H. M. Bengough. London: Clowes, 1900. 


Ir the South African War be not the most important 
conflict in the history of England, it is assuredly the one 
which has produced by far the largest literature. To the 
flow of books dealing with it there is seemingly no end. 
Nor is this anything but an unmixed good. Much of the 
war literature possesses high merit, and, studied with 
discretion, it should enable the nation to obtain an 
intelligent idea of the task which its soldiers have been 
called upon to accomplish, and to pronounce a dis- 
criminating verdict on the army’s performance. Not 
that we can look for the inner history of the campaign 
as yet, or that any of the presentations of events now 
before us can be regarded as final. The war cannot be 
fully understood, nor the obstacles to British success 
thoroughly comprehended, until more light has been shed 
upon the political direction at home, and until the rela- 
tions of War Ministers and Cabinets to the various Com- 
manders-in-Chief have been accurately detailed. 

The groundwork of any history of the war in its later 
phase must be the despatches from the Commander-in- 
Chief. In his ‘Great Boer War, Dr Doyle has made use 
of this material, supplementing it from the letters of 
newspaper correspondents and officers. The merit of the 
earlier editions of his work has been generally recognised; 
and the enlarged edition gives an outline of events up to 
a recent date, which is as accurate as such an outline can 
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be made with such material as exists, and which is at the 
same time written with picturesqueness and spirit. If 
we want psychological details of the conduct of our troops 
in the face of danger and death, Dr Fremantle and 
‘Linesman’ can supply them. The Doctor's work in the 
hospitals and ambulances enables him to give evidence 
with authority as to the good behaviour of the private 
soldier, and incidentally to lay bare certain flagrant 
defects in the Army Medical Corps, while to his own 
profession it will prove of the highest value as a record 
of a surgeon’s experiences in the field. ‘Linesman’s’ work 
is of a different character ; it deals almost entirely with 
the soldier in battle, in bivouac or on the march, and that 
mostly in Natal, during the earlier period of the campaign. 
But it is written with admirable fire and spirit, and from 
the purely literary point of view is one of the most 
striking works which the conflict has produced. 

The beginning of a new year affords a good oppor- 
tunity to take stock, as it were, of the progress which 
has been accomplished since the date when, in November 
1900, Lord Roberts laid down his command and returned 
home, in the full belief, which he did not hesitate publicly 
to express, that the war was over. It is with the events 
of the thirteen months which have elapsed since that 
date that we shall have principally to deal, and our 
endeavour will be to ascertain, if possible, the reasons 
why the struggle has been continued so far beyond the 
anticipations of our ablest British general. The period 
in question may be divided into the following sections, 
viz. (1) the South African summer, from Lord Roberts’ 
departure (November 1900) to the failure of the peace 
negotiations (February 1901); (2) the winter, to September 
15, the end of the period of grace fixed by the proclama- 
tion of August; (3) the recrudescence of Boer activity, 
from that date to the present time. 


Before the date of Lord Roberts’ departure, a consider- 
able number of troops had been allowed to return. Among 
these were the City Imperial Volunteers, the Household 
Cavalry, a battery of horse artillery, and several of the 
colonial contingents. As the strength of the units 
remaining had not been fully maintained by constant 
strong drafts, the efficiency of the force had greatly 
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declined, while the want of remounts fit for hard work 
in that climate, which, though healthy to man, is un- 
healthy to horseflesh, had reduced its mobility to vanish- 
ing point. Nominally the strength of the British army 
was about 240,000 by official returns and assurances. 
Actually the force efficient did not in all probability 
exceed 150,000. The enemy’s strength at this date was 
very variously computed. Optimists on the British side 
reckoned it at 15,000 to 17,000 men. The Boers themselves 
stated it at 20,000 to 25,000 men; and on the whole it is 
probable that their figures were not far from the mark. 
To this foree has been added, during the year, an in- 
definite number of recruits from Europe and Cape Colony. 

The month of October 1900 had witnessed a revival of 
the war in the south of the Orange River Colony. Small 
commandoes of the enemy appeared in this region and 
were at once joined by the paroled farmers. ‘In a few 
weeks or months,’ says Lord Milner, ‘the very men whom 
we had spared and treated with exceptional leniency 
were up in arms again, justifying their breach of faith 
in many cases by the extraordinary argument that we 
had not preserved them from the temptation to commit 
it. Jacobsdal, Fauresmith, Jagersfontein, and Koffy- 
fontein were all attacked; districts which had been 
steadily settling down were unsettled; and, to find men 
to meet the bands of Boers who seemed to spring from 
the earth, the British headquarters were compelled to 
evacuate garrison after garrison. These withdrawals 
cannot but have fostered the idea—which we know from 
many sources was generally entertained by the Boers— 
that a great part of the army was being shipped to 
China. Concurrently with this recrudescence of the war 
in the Orange Colony came fierce fighting in the western 
Transvaal, proving that there also the pacification had 
been apparent only. Even in the eastern Transvaal, 
where a large British force was being employed, General 
French had encountered stubborn opposition on a march 
from Machadodorp to Heidelberg, and had found himself 
unable to make any real impression on the enemy. Mean- 
while in all directions the railways were being cut and 
trains held up and destroyed. The losses of rolling stock 
and supplies must have greatly embarrassed the British 
commissariat. 
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Of the leading Boer generals, Botha at this date was 
in the east, holding the country near Ermelo with the 
pick of the burghers; De la Rey was in the Magaliesberg 
region with a formidable force; and to the south of the 
Vaal De Wet had just lost most of his guns and a number 
of his best men to Colonel Le Gallais, but was as full 
of fight as ever. Reports had reached the British intelli- 
gence department to the effect that the enemy intended a 
general invasion of Cape Colony, in which De Wet and De 
la Rey were to play a part, while Botha, it was rumoured, 
would attempt to carry out a diversion on the Natal 
frontier. There was general fermentation among the 
Dutch of Cape Colony, accompanied by what Lord Milner 
has justly described as a ‘carnival of mendacity,’ in the 
shape of abominable charges against the British troops. 
The signs, then, at the end of November 1900, were 
threatening; and there seemed little ground for sup- 
posing that the war was even ‘virtually over. From 
Capetown came urgent appeals to England to despatch 
strong reinforcements—appeals which met with no ade- 
quate response. It is true that the new Commander-in- 
Chief does not appear to have pressed for more men, but he 
scarcely could do so with decency immediately after Lord 
Roberts’ pronouncements in Natal and Cape Colony. But 
in December it was realised that further reinforcements 
were absolutely necessary, and a small number of mounted 
regulars were sent out. 

The first problem with which Lord Kitchener had to 
deal was De Wet’s threatened invasion of Cape Colony. 
After his action with Le Gallais at Bothaville on Novem- 
ber 6, the Boer general had retired to Lindley. There he 
seems to have had hidden stores of ammunition and 
buried guns. The next thing heard of him was that he 
was moving swiftly south towards the Orange. On 
November 17 he appeared at Dewetsdorp, which was held 
by a small British force, and attacked the place. Dewets- 
dorp lies only forty-five miles distant by road from Bloem- 
fontein, Nevertheless no relief came to the garrison. 
After a week’s siege, on the morning of the 23rd the 
white flag was hoisted, owing, it is said—for no official 
report of the affair has yet been published—to the failure 
of the water supply. Nearly five hundred men and two 
guns, neither of which had been disabled, with a large 
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quantity of ammunition and supplies were captured by 
the Boers. After the fall of the place British columns 
arrived, but they could do nothing to retrieve a disaster 
which had a great moral effect both in the south of the 
Orange Colony and in Cape Colony. 

De Wet now headed for the Orange River, but found 
that his purpose had been foreseen, and that General 
C. Knox with a strong column was between him and the 
river. Reinforcements had been hurried from all quarters 
to Aliwal North and the neighbourhood, and the fact that 
the river was running high was a further obstacle to his 
progress. After much marching and counter-marching 
De Wet was compelled to abandon his purpose and to 
retreat north. It was hoped that he might be caught 
between the Caledon and the Orange, but this hope was 
frustrated by his activity and resource. He succeeded 
in passing the Caledon, notwithstanding the heavy floods, 
and then broke away to the north, forcing his way with 
the greatest ease through a British cordon which extended 
from Bloemfontein to Ladybrand. Obviously some one 
blundered, but who it was we do not know. 

The escape of De Wet was all the more mortifying as 
General Knox was close behind him, urging his men to 
the utmost; and, if the cordon had only managed to delay 
the Boers for an hour or two, the whole Boer force should 
have been captured. As it was, the British claim to have 
taken the whole baggage of the column and two guns. 
The pursuit of De Wet was continued, but near Reitz the 
enemy turned sharply on Lord Kitchener's bodyguard and 
inflicted upon it a sharp defeat before it could be rein- 
forced, killing, wounding, or taking prisoners 160 men. 
This affair illustrated the risks attendant upon pursuit of 
an enemy so mobile and so well informed as to the British 
movements. If the pursuers press forward in advance 
of their supports, they are liable to be suddenly attacked 
and heavily punished by the pursued. If they take every 
precaution and halt for the supports to come up at the 
first indication of resistance, they may be held off by a 
mere rear-guard, and the enemy are certain to escape. 
Those who blame the British column-leaders for their 
excessive caution should in common fairness remember 
incidents such as this. At Reitz the British pursuit seems 
to have ended, and De Wet dismissed his men on furlough, 
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himself proceeding westwards, probably for the purpose 
of consulting De la Rey and of obtaining ammunition. 
He assigned the Doornberg range in the north-eastern 
Orange Colony as the rendezvous for his forces at the 
end of January. 

While the British were chasing De Wet, two distinct 
Boer commandoes had entered Cape Colony. Hertzog 
crossed the Orange near Philipstown, and Kritzinger 
forded it to the east near Aliwal North. The river, it 
should be said, is, except during freshets, easily passed at 
almost any point; and therefore, though on the map it 
looks a defensible line, it is really in no sense a serious 
military obstacle. Hertzog at once moved towards Lam- 
bert’s Bay, where, according to his instructions, a ship-load 
of guns, ammunition, and foreign mercenaries awaited 
him. The British navy, however, maintained too good a 
watch for this vessel to land her cargo at this point, 
though it is just possible that it was placed ashore at 
some other haven on this wild and desolate littoral. 
Several columns were directed against the Boer leader, 
yet his mobility was such that he was able to show his 
pursuers a clean pair of heels ; and in February he retired 
north-eastwards, with the intention of forming a junction 
with De Wet, leaving small parties of burghers and rebels 
who had joined his force behind him. Kritzinger pushed 
south through the Graaf Reinet and Jansenville districts 
to Uitenhage and Willowmore, where his force seems to 
have split up into a number of small bands. 

The general effect of this invasion was disastrous to 
the welfare of Cape Colony. Business was disorganised, 
the loyalists were harried, the disloyal or doubtful were 
unsettled, and many of them joined the hostile com- 
mandoes when they saw that the Boers seemed able to 
do what they liked with impunity. Fresh bands appeared 
in the wake of the invaders, all pushing south; the rail- 
ways were continually threatened ; and, though a strong 
force was raised in the Colony itself from the loyal popu- 
lation, it became necessary to withdraw large numbers 
of troops from the Orange Colony and the Transvaal. 
Column after column was despatched against the enemy, 
but searcely ever with a satisfactory result. The com- 
mandoes were neither captured nor severely handled, 
but ‘dislodged from strong positions, ‘dispersed,’ or 
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‘hustled,’ words which bitter experience proved to mean 
very little. It would be tedious to follow in detail the 
uneventful progress of the campaign south of the Orange. 
All that need be said is that for months the enemy kept 
Cape Colony in confusion, and from time to time captured 
towns and villages which were weakly held. Their object, 
as stated by their leaders, Kritzinger and Scheepers, was 
to harass and annoy, to divert the attention of Lord 
Kitchener from the north, to obtain horses and supplies ; 
and, we may add, to punish the hesitant among the 
Dutch, who, they thought, should long before the invasion 
have come to the assistance of their kinsmen in the 
Transvaal and Orange Colony. 

In accordance with his arrangements, De Wet, towards 
the end of January, concentrated at the Doornberg and 
began his movement south, exactly one day before the 
date fixed by the British column-leaders for a combined 
attack on his force. General C. Knox gave chase; but on 
the 29th an affair occurred in the Tabaksberg, to the 
north of Thaban’chu, in which one of the British columns, 
seven hundred strong, was severely punished, and lost 
a gun, because it attacked, expecting to be supported 
by another column. The action illustrated once more 
the difficulty of concerting operations between several 
columns on a vast terrain. It is hinted, but with what 
truth we do not know, that the other column failed to 
give support because it had received no order to that 
effect from superior authority. And here it may be 
remarked that at every turn these operations against 
De Wet seem to indicate an excessive centralisation of 
command, in accordance with English traditions. Vigor- 
ous efforts were made to bar the way south in front of 
De Wet; but, mainly because of the defective mobility 
of the British, they failed. De Wet out-distanced his 
pursuers and reached the Orange, which he crossed on 
February 10, near Philipstown. To deal with him, General 
Plumer, one of the best of the British leaders, and the 
one who, by the judgment of all, was the least afraid to 
accept responsibility, was brought down from the Trans- 
vaal with his command by rail. Though Plumer’s force 
was by no means strong, he pressed so closely upon the 
enemy that he succeeded on the 13th in striking their 
rearguard, and, after skirmishing with it all the 14th, 
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drove it over the Kimberley railway. This line was 
weakly held; and, though armoured trains inflicted some 
damage on the Boer force, the bulk of the enemy escaped. 
Owing to the failure of the commander of the Hope- 
town district, in which De Wet now found himself, to lay 
hands upon the horses, the Boer leader was able to obtain 
what he most wanted—remounts—and thus to increase 
his mobility. 

He had now been forced into the quadrilateral bounded 
on three sides by the Orange and Brak Rivers, which were 
running high in flood, and on the fourth by the railway. 
His destruction should have been assured, but unhappily 
there were errors in the British dispositions, and the 
forces available were not sufficient to form an effective 
cordon round the area in which he had taken refuge. 
Colonel Bethune’s cavalry brigade, by some oversight, 
was ‘kept marching uselessly up and down dusty roads 
pursuing a phantom enemy, far to the rear. General 
Plumer’s exertions had crippled his columns. Yet on 
February 23,a Boer camp and two guns were captured, 
the enemy bolting east in scattered order. Fresh attempts 
were made to surround them in the Colesberg country, to 
which they were returning; and half a dozen columns 
were disposed so as to converge upon them. Unfortu- 
nately proper methods of maintaining communications 
between the columns had not been arranged; there was, 
for example, no signal-post on Coleskop; and, when 
Colonel Hickman made contact with the enemy and 
attempted to call up his fellow-commanders, he failed to 
communicate with them. On the 27th the last chance 
was lost. Colonel Byng was close on the enemy, when a 
mistaken order from a superior directed him to march to 
the south-east, whereas the Boers were to the west of 
him. Heobeyed. De Wet crossed the Orange, which had 
now again fallen, and though fresh attempts were made 
to catch him in the Orange Colony, he escaped to the 
north, and once more furloughed his fighting burghers. 
Though his escape cannot be considered creditable to the 
army, his invasion, from the Boer point of view, was by 
no means a success. He lost about 250 men, two guns, 
much ammunition, and most of his baggage. 

In the meanwhile matters had not been going well 
with the British to the north of the Vaal. The Magalies- 
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berg has been throughout this period of the war a 
gathering-point for the western commandoes in the 
Transvaal. In the caves and kloofs of that broken range 
De la Rey’s burghers had hidden depots of ammunition 
and stores. Whenever a British general entered this 
region he was certain to meet with plenty of hard 
fighting. As convoys proceeding from Pretoria to Rus- 
tenburg were regularly attacked, Lord Kitchener, in the 
early part of December, directed General Clements with 
a small column to ‘clear’ the country—that is to say, to 
remove from it the non-combatant population and all 
supplies. This policy had been adopted towards the close 
of Lord Roberts’ command, in consequence of the failure 
of the policy of conciliation. 

General Clements, who had had previous experience in 
this district, protested in vain that his force was much too 
weak. He marched to Nooitgedacht, and there, on the 
morning of December 13, was attacked by a greatly 
superior force under De la Rey and Beyers, the latter 
commandant having unexpectedly come down from the 
Pietersburg district. The result was that the British lost 
their camp, most of their baggage, and 600 men. It was 
areverse the importance of which could not be disguised ; 
and, though General Clements was reinforced as soon 
as the melancholy news reached Pretoria, the victorious 
Boers gave him no chance of retrieving his defeat. 

Nor was this the only mishap to be recorded in this 
unlucky month. Early in the morning of December 29 a 
post at Helvetia was rushed and a 4°7-inch gun captured. 
A whole series of attempts was made a few days later upon 
posts along the Delagoa Bay railway ; and the energies of 
the Boer train-wreckers were redoubled in all directions. 
No doubt the enemy counted upon being able to strike 
with the more effect owing to the fact that large rein- 
forcements had been sent south to Cape Colony and the 
Orange Colony. There was even talk of an attempt to 
recapture Johannesburg, which was to have taken place 
at Christmas. The Boers, however, if they had seriously 
entertained the idea, thought better of it, and no such 
attack was delivered. 

In January a concentration of the enemy in the south- 
eastern Transvaal was reported, and as this seemed to 
point to the invasion of Natal, which was known to have 
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been long purposed by Botha, it became important to 
break up the gathering commandoes. Unfortunately, as 
in most of the great sweeping movements, the British 
force available was insufficient to secure great results, 
The army had been depleted, as we have seen, by the 
demands made upon it in all directions, as well as by the 
inevitable attrition of a prolonged campaign. Numerous 
columns were indeed placed in the field, under the direc- 
tion of General French, on a wide semicircle from Belfast 
to Greylingstad, but they were deficient in mobility, being 
composed largely of infantry with enormous trains of 
waggons. Moreover the dispositions adopted were im- 
perfect, because of the want of men; and a gap was left 
to the north, from Barberton to Belfast. Through this 
gap the bulk of the enemy’s fighting men appear to have 
passed, after a fierce attack upon General Smith-Dorrien 
at Bothwell farm, near Lake Chrissie, on February 6. 
General French, though much delayed by the badness of 
the weather, pushed east to the Swazi frontier in February 
and early March, and accounted for 1342 burghers, 11 
guns, and 2281 waggons and vehicles, besides an immense 
quantity of cattle and sheep; but of these there is reason 
to fear that a considerable number eventually found their 
way back into the enemy’s hands. He completely broke 
up the Boer concentration, but he failed to capture 
Botha, Meyer, and Viljoen, who were the centres of 
resistance in this quarter. Had his force been larger and 
more mobile he might have obtained a greater measure 
of success. 7 
While this sweeping movement was in progress there 
had been more trouble in the western Transvaal. A post 
at Modderfontein was attacked by Smuts and captured; 
and Lord Methuen had a sharp but indecisive action with 
De la Rey at Hartebeestefontein. It was at this moment, 
when affairs were going by no means well for the British, 
that the mistake was made of opening negotiations with 
the Boers. After a series of British victories, overtures 
on our part might have had some result. But the enemy 
in February last were in no mood for submission ; and a 
conference between Lord Kitchener and Botha at Middel- 
burg on February 28 had no result. The terms offered 
by the British Commander-in-Chief, even after they had 
been modified and rendered more stringent by the British 
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Government, were extraordinarily generous. An amnesty 
was promised for all acts of war, and this was to cover 


' rebels from the Cape and Natal who did not return to 


those colonies. Self-government, after an era of admin- 
istration as a Crown colony, was guaranteed; the Dutch 
language was to be taught and used in the schools and 
courts; the sum of one million sterling was to be set 
apart by the British Government to pay for goods com- 
mandeered by the enemy's generals—one of the most 
astounding propositions ever included in a treaty by a 
victorious power. There were also to be loans to the 
enemy’s farmers to make good losses during the war ; 
and burghers, by a clause which spread general conster- 
nation among the Uitlanders, were to be allowed to 
possess rifles for self-defence. 

The best test of the generosity of these terms is to be 
found in the alarm and dismay which their publication 
caused among the Uitlanders. ‘Any peace concluded 
upon the conditions offered would have been but a signal 
for a period of trouble and unrest,’ wrote a prominent 
man among them. The effect on the Uitlanders was 
disastrous, as it at once chilled their zeal and led them 
to imagine that, after all, a second betrayal to the enemy 
was not out of the question. On the Boers the terms 
appear to have produced the impression that the British 
were endeavouring to coax them into surrender, which 
again suggested that the British army must be in an evil 
plight. They therefore rejected the terms, and protested 
their resolve to accept nothing short of independence. In 
the light of subsequent events it was a tactical error ever 
to make these offers, though there is this much to be said 
for them—that they proved England to be ready to sub- 
mit to great sacrifices for peace, and closed for a moment 
the clamorous mouths of the anti-nationalist section at 
home. 


After this fiasco it was determined by Lord Kitchener 
to press the advance northwards, towards Pietersburg 
and the country as yet unvisited by British troops to 
the north of the Delagoa Bay line. Reinforcements had 
arrived from England, and yet more were to come, so 
that it was now possible to find sufficient troops for such 
a move. Moreover remounts had been shipped in large 
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numbers ; and the mobility of the army, though far below 
the ideal, was greater than it had been. The general plan 
of the operations was this: General Plumer was first of 
all to move to Pietersburg, and then was to place his men 
along the upper Olifant. This done, a number of columns, 
directed by Sir Bindon Blood, an officer whose record on 
the Indian frontier had led to his being summoned from 
India, were to start from Lydenburg and the stations on 
the Delagoa Bay line, and sweep the scattered forces of 
the enemy into General Plumer’s arms. The first part of 
the operations was carried out with skill and rapidity. 
The British entered Pietersburg without so much as a 
skirmish, on April 8, and ten days later were upon the 
Olifant. But in the instructions given to General Plumer, 
one point had been overlooked. This was the stretch of 
river between Commissie Drift, the most southerly ford 
held by General Plumer’s men, and the drifts held by 
General Blood’s columns. Thus there was the usual gap 
in the British cordon, and through it, as a matter of course, 
Viljoen passed with from 600 to 1000 men. In spite of 
this grave oversight, General Blood’s troops did excellent 
work, visiting Roosenekal, and there capturing the Boer 
archives. In all, 1081 Boers were captured or made their 
surrender, while seven guns were taken from the enemy 
or were destroyed by them to prevent their falling into 
our hands. The results might have been even more im- 
portant than they actually were, had it not been necessary 
to recall General Blood to meet a Boer concentration in 
another direction, when he had driven the last comman- 
does north of the Delagoa Bay line into the mountains, 
where they could not have maintained themselves and 
must have surrendered if the British had continued to 
hold the valleys. The Boers were coming in in numbers 
when he marched off, leaving his work half done. 

This sweeping movement ended in early May. In it, 
as in other similar movements, we find failure to effect 
wholesale captures due in part to the inadequacy of the 
force. engaged—General Blood had only 10,000 men, of 
whom about half were mounted—and to the employment 
of infantry, who could not move with the swiftness of 
the Boer. These two causes will explain most of our 
failures. Yet it would be unjust to deny that a measure 
of success was attained, 
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Before the sweeping movement in the eastern Trans- 
vaal, the army had been reorganised, the object being to 
reduce the number of men employed in garrison work, 
and to strengthen the hold upon the lines of communica- 
tions. For this purpose most of the posts off the railway 
were abandoned—a retrograde step which was unfortu- 
nately necessitated by the insufficient strength of the 
force in the field. Thus the total of men available for 
active operations against the enemy was increased. The 
earlier organisation of the field-force in divisions was 
changed, brigades being substituted as the largest units ; 
and these were numbered from 1 to 38. But even brigades 
had to be split up in order to deal with the small bands 
of Boers; and, by the middle of 1901, there were sixty- 
nine mobile columns of varying strength in the field-force. 
These were the troops engaged in offensive work. The 
bulk of the infantry were employed in garrison duty in 
the towns and along the lines of blockhouses which were 
springing up in all directions, and of which more will be 
said presently. 

During the sweeping movements in the east and north, 
De la Rey had again been showing activity. On March 3 
he delivered a desperate assault upon Lichtenburg, but 
was repulsed with heavy loss after a hard fight. Docu- 
ments since captured from the enemy prove that at this 
time their forces were undergoing a reorganisation which 
bore fruit later. The system of small commandoes, each 
clinging to its own district, was abandoned, and the 
burghers were concentrated in larger units, in which the 
discipline and gradation of ranks were modelled after 
the British army. How far this system was a success we 
do not:as yet know, but it may have contributed to the 
greater readiness of the enemy to assume the offensive 
which marked the closing months of the year. De la 
Rey was compelled, by the scarcity of remounts in his 
force, in March to abandon all idea of invading Cape 
Colony; and his attention was speedily engrossed in his 
own country by the vigorous operations of a number of 
columns under General Babington. On March 22 he cut 
up a scouting party of British troops, but two days later 
Babington had his revenge. He came upon De la Rey 
just as his force was entertaining itself with the fancy 
that it had surprised the British; drove it before him 
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in complete rout, capturing 140 prisoners, 3 guns, and 
77 waggons; and killed or wounded 54 burghers who 
were afterwards found upon the field. Throughout April 
operations against the western commandoes continued, in 
which numerous small British columns played a part, and 
more guns were taken from the Boers. But though the 
enemy were hard hit, they were in no sense crippled ; nor 
could the Magaliesberg region be regarded as pacified. 

At the end of May a small column under General Dixon 
was sent into this dangerous country to search for buried 
guns and ammunition. It was unquestionably too weak 
for its work, mustering no more than 1400 combatants, 
whereas experience showed that De la Rey could, with 
great ease and rapidity, concentrate 3000 men. On May 28 
the British were suddenly attacked by the Boer leader, 
Kemp, who was now generally placed in charge by De la 
Rey when there was to be fighting. Under cover of a 
veldt fire the enemy came to close quarters with the 
British rearguard, and for a time succeeded in gaining 
possession of two guns. Only by the most desperate 
courage on the part of the regular infantry was a great 
disaster averted, and the two guns retaken. The losses 
on both sides were heavy, and the enemy. (according to 
the official report) murdered a considerable number of the 
British wounded as they lay on the ground. 

In the eastern Transvaal a fresh sweeping movement 
began in May, under the direction of Sir B. Blood. Many 
columns were employed ; and the area which lies between 
the Delagoa Bay and Natal railways on the north and 
south, and to the east is bounded by the Swaziland 
frontier, was once more traversed by our troops. But 
again there was failure to achieve great results. It is 
stated by a correspondent, though this is a point upon 
which the published despatches shed no light, that the 
operations failed because General Bullock, who was to 
have held the line from Ermelo to Lake Chrissie, against 
which the enemy were to be driven, had not been placed 
under the orders of General Blood, nor been informed of 
the strategic object of his mission. He is said to have 
run short of supplies, and to have been compelled to fall 
back, thus leaving the usual gap for the enemy’s passage. 
Nor can it be said that. opportunities which did arise were 
promptly seized. The waggons containing the peripatetic 
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paraphernalia of the Boer Government were sighted more 
than once, and might, by the determined use of the 
mounted men, have been captured. Yet twice they were 
allowed to escape. No information is forthcoming as to 
the reason. The operations were marked by a serious 
reverse to a British detachment 350 strong at Wilmans- 
rust on the night of June 12. The force was surprised 
owing, if the reports of officers with it can be trusted, to 
a faulty system of placing outposts in accordance with 
the column-commander’s orders. The detachment was 
captured and two guns were taken by the enemy. The 
affair caused great friction between the Australian troops 
composing the detachment and their commander, who 
accused them of cowardice. There were, indeed, acts of 
open mutiny which resulted in three of the Australians 
being sentenced to death; but the sentence was not 
carried out, and the men were ultimately pardoned. 
There can be little doubt, by their own showing, that the 
discipline of the Australians was not such as was to be 
desired. They displayed a contempt for the British 
imperial officer, treating him with open derision. Yet it 
should be noted in their favour that other commanders 
—for example, such men as General Plumer—managed to 
handle them so as to win their respect. 

Summing up these operations, Lord Kitchener's de- 
spatch remarks: ‘A few prisoners were captured. . . but 
the results obtained were disappointing, as the enemy 
displayed their usual ingenuity in avoiding contact with 
our troops, and took full advantage of the opportunities 
of escape afforded by the wide extent of the country 
traversed.’ It is plain that the force employed was in- 
sufficient in numbers, and far from being mobile, while 
the dispositions were still faulty. 

Meantime the Orange Colony had been swept and 
re-swept, until it might have been thought that no Boers 
could find subsistence within its limits. Nevertheless 
a number of small bands of Boers continued to hold the 
country off the main lines of communication, avoiding 
decisive engagements with the British columns which 
from time to time moved hither and thither, but hanging 
upon their flanks and rear and causing no little loss and 
annoyance. Practically the situation was this : the enemy 
maintained a blockade of the towns occupied by the 
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British, watching them closely with small patrols, which 
effectually prevented any but considerable forces moving 
to and fro, since the enemy’s patrols were in touch with 
the camps and laagers, where the bulk of the burghers 
remained, just out of reach of the British, and could at 
any moment call up a formidable muster of men. When 
sweeping movements were carried out, the general pro- 
cedure was as follows. Five or six columns, each from 
700 to 1500 strong, about half of them mounted, and 
encumbered with guns, sometimes even with 5-inch 
position artillery, and with a train of waggons carrying 
food and forage for a fortnight, would be turned loose 
in an area which had no natural frontiers and no strategic 
points, but which, from its vast size and physical capacity 
of being traversed in every direction by wheeled vehicles, 
was as open to the passage of mounted men as the sea 
is to ships. The columns would then proceed to march 
through this area, at a distance apart of about ten miles. 
As each column could not well cover a front of more than 
three or four miles, it followed that there were always 
gaps between through which small bodies of the enemy 
could slip unseen by day, and large bodies with absolute 
impunity by night. If any large force of Boers was 
sighted, the heavy loads on the backs of the British 
horses prevented any effective chase. Animals burdened 
with twenty stone, and imperfectly inured to the climate, 
could not be expected to catch animals loaded with twelve 
or fifteen stone, and thoroughly acclimatised. The real 
wonder is that so many captures were made by otr 
columns, not that the total of prisoners in the weekly 
accounts which Lord Kitchener rendered was so small. 

These sweeping movements in the Orange Colony 
continued all through the year 1901, and were of no great 
interest. When one has been described all are described. 
The only incident of any importance in connexion with 
them took place in July, when General Elliot’s columns 
all but captured Mr Steyn at Reitz. The ex-President 
of the Free State would have been made a prisoner but 
for the loss of touch by a connecting file during the night. 
This produced a gap through which the quarry escaped, 
but not without leaving behind him important papers 
and most of his belongings. 

In Cape Colony the state of affairs continued to be 
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unsatisfactory during April and May, and the ‘hot 
pursuits, of which press-censured messages told the 
British public, generally ended without the smallest 
result. Scheepers, Kritzinger, Lotter, and Fouché man- 
aged to keep the Colony in a condition of uneasiness , 
they stopped trade and to some extent interfered with 
the railways, while they occasionally captured small 
detachments of our troops. They burned the farms of 
loyalists, murdered natives, sjamboked those who gave 
information to our columns, and set at naught the laws 
of war. On the British side greater sternness was now 
being displayed towards the rebels; martial law had 
been generally proclaimed, except in the seaports, and 
the trial of rebels was being conducted by court-martial, 
the sentence of death being occasionally carried out in 
flagrant instances of treachery. A little more severity 
at an earlier date might well have prevented the enemy 
from ever becoming formidable in Cape Colony ; but now 
such measures came too late to impress the Dutch. 

In June 1901 General French took over the chief 
command within the Colony, and he at once set to work 
to expel the invaders; but it was not till September that 
his efforts were rewarded with any appreciable success. 
On September 5 a force of Colonial troops, guided by a 
Colonial officer, Captain Purcell, who has scarcely re- 
ceived the credit which he deserves, attacked and cap- 
tured Lotter’s commando in Cape Colony. The Boers 
made a fierce resistance, for their necks were in danger 
if they surrendered, the commando having committed 
numberless atrocities. It should be observed that this 
capture was effected by a British force, which marched 
without baggage, covering an enormous distance in one 
night, and so taking the enemy completely by surprise. 

Towards the end of. the South African winter, which 
generally coincides with the British summer, there was 
a lull in the enemy’s activity, and the opportunity was 
seized to issue a proclamation, on August 6, declaring 
that all the Boer leaders, who should not have surrendered 
before September 15, would be ‘ permanently banished’ 
from South Africa. Further, all burghers who kept the 
field after that date, and whose families were being 
maintained in the concentration-camps, would be held 
answerable for the cost of maintenance. The penal- 
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ties threatened were ridiculous; yet no real attempt 
seems to have been made to levy upon the recalcitrant 
burghers’ property when the proclamation failed to 
cause surrender. This proclamation produced but little 
result, though there was a slight increase in the surrenders 
during the weeks of grace. 


It would seem as if the enemy had determined to 
signalise the expiration of the period of grace by striking 
a number of heavy blows, with two objects in view, 
namely, to show that they still maintained in the field 
organised forces capable of defeating the British, and to 
support the agitation for intervention which was being 
revived on the Continent by their agents. The result was 
a series of British reverses. On September 17 Botha, 
who had suddenly appeared on the Natal frontier, captured 
400 men and three guns under Major Gough, a dashing 
officer, near Vryheid. Touch was lost of the Boers, and 
they were reported to be going north. The next incident 
showed that they had moved south. On the 26th they 
attacked Forts Itala and Prospect, in Zululand, and were 
beaten off after a desperate fight. Absurd reports of their 
losses were circulated, but it is now believed that these 
were not heavy. British cordons were supposed to have 
been drawn across Botha’s line of retreat; but by this time 
little faith was placed by any one in such cordons. On 
the 29th and 30th Botha captured two convoys; and 
again there is great doubt as to what exactly happened. 
Then, and not till then, he retired north in the most 
leisurely manner, passing without the slightest difficulty 
through the real or imaginary British cordon, and pro- 
ceeding at the not excessive rate of eight or ten miles a 
day. On October 30, when he was supposed to be near 
Lake Chrissie, he fell upon a British column under Colonel 
Benson, at Bakenlaagte, ninety miles from his presumed 
position, killed Colonel Benson, captured two guns, and 
inflicted a loss in killed and wounded of 227 upon the 
British, After this exploit he again disappeared, and for 
two months little has been heard of him or his force. 

While he was dealing these heavy blows in the east, 
the enemy in the west had been busy. On September 
30 De la Rey attacked Colonel Kekewich at Moedwill 
and inflicted upon him severe loss, though repulsed after 
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a two hours’ fight. It was, as usual, conjectured that the 
enemy had lost heavily. A few weeks later they attacked, 
with equal spirit and resolution, a column under Colonel 
Von Donop near Zeerust, when they were again repulsed 
after stiff fighting. In the Orange Colony, close to 
Bloemfontein, and in one of the cleared areas, a Boer 
force, commanded by Joubert, on September 19, fell 
upon a small British detachment and captured it, taking 
two guns. To complete the long string of mishaps, in 
Cape Colony a squadron of Lancers was cut up by Smuts, 
and Lovat’s Scouts were surprised and very severely 
punished by Kritzinger. 

Such was the course of events down to the opening of 
December—a long string of minor reverses to British 
arms. But the influence of the extension of the block- 
house chains in the eastern Transvaal, which has been, 
during the past six months, the base of the most formidable 
and best disciplined force of Boers, that commanded by 
General Botha, was beginning to tell, and in December 
was at last reflected in the news of important captures 
made by General Bruce Hamilton in the Bethel and 
Ermelo districts. Between December 4 and 12 he 
accounted for no less than 343 Boers, as the result of a 
series of brilliant night-marches, in which his troops 
showed that they were able to move as fast as, or faster 
than, the enemy. More recently he has accounted for 
another 100, though this success was balanced by the 
capture of 200 mounted infantry near Ermelo. Lord 
Kitchener has been able to announce that the eastern area 
had been restricted to more manageable proportions, and 
that for the first time he was undertaking ‘systematic 
and continuous operations in the vicinity of Ermelo, Caro- 
lina, and Bethel.’ These operations are still in progress. 

Unfortunately a serious reverse befell the British troops 
in the Orange Colony on Christmas Day. To prevent the 
construction of the blockhouse lines, De Wet had concen- 
trated a force of 1500 men. Apparently he had not been 
closely watched, and with his superior mobility he was 
able to attack the British in detail. On December 18 and 
20 his force was engaged with the columns under General 
Dartnell and Colonels Damant and Rimington. The 
British had, on the whole, the best of matters in these 
affairs. On December 25, however, De Wet surprised 
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a column of 500 men at Tweefontein, rushed its camp, 
captured two guns, and killed, wounded, or took prisoners, 
350 men. It has still to be explained how it was that so 
small a force was in close proximity to a dangerous 
enemy, and why it maintained so inadequate a watch— 
for that the watch was inadequate seems clear from all 
accounts of the mishap. The affair was the more regret- 
table that it occurred at a time when the Boers were 
apparently losing heart, and it has undoubtedly infused 
fresh courage into their resistance. 

At the opening of January a proclamation issued by 
Botha to his men illustrated the close connexion between 
the Boer resistance in the field, and the pro-Boer agitation 
in England. Just as, in the words of Pollard, the Con- 
federate historian, ‘the calculation at Richmond in 1864 
was that, if military matters could even be held in a 
negative condition, the Democratic party in the North 
would have the opportunity of appealing to the popular 
impatience of the war, so we find Botha calling upon the 
burghers at least to fight on till the opening of the British 
Parliament, on the ground that the demand for further 


supplies will be rejected, and the Government be forced 
to make peace. His forecast is, doubtless, erroneous, and 
probably he himself hardly believes what he says. But 
we may call to mind the opinion of General Grant in just 
such a situation as exists to-day : 


‘Prompt action’ (he said) ‘in filling up our armies will have 
more effect upon the enemy than a victory. . . . Deserters 
come into our lines daily who tell us that the men are nearly 
universally tired of the war, and that desertions would be 
much more frequent, but that they believe peace will be 
negotiated after the elections.’ (Badeau.) 


With the arrival of General Sir Ian Hamilton, who is 
to act as Lord Kitchener’s Chief-of-the-Staff, one serious 
defect in the organisation of our South African army should 
be removed. Before this appointment was made, Lord 
Kitchener had no Chief-of-the-Staff; and the want of 
an ‘ Operations-Bureau, to use the German term, has been 
visible at every turn. It will now be possible for Lord 
Kitchener to take personal control of important move- 
ments, and by his presence to eliminate the deplorable 
friction between subordinate commanders which, if report 
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can be trusted, has often in the past robbed the British 
troops of success. It is not, perhaps, a mere accident that 
he was at Standerton during General Bruce Hamilton’s 
victories in the east; his presence had an undoubted effect 
upon the issue of the movements. 

While the operations of the mobile columns are being 
prosecuted with fair results, in other directions real pro- 
gress has been and is being made. In the first place, 
the railways are now practically safe from attack. There 
were thirty cases of derailment of trains in the last month 
of Lord Roberts’ command. There were two in the two 
months of September and October 1901. The meaning 
of this is that one of the most difficult problems which 
ean confront the general has been successfully solved. 
Armoured trains, working in conjunction with the chain 
of blockhouses which now runs along every line, are the 
means by which the security of the railways has been 
assured. In the second place, these lines of blockhouses 
have been carried in all directions, thus dividing the tract 
of territory to be swept by our columns. As there were 
no natural obstacles to prevent the Boers’ free movement 
in any direction, artificial obstacles have had to be created. 
The lines are composed of chains of small forts, each 
garrisoned by from seven to fifteen men. They are 
placed at intervals of about a mile, or sometimes less, and 
they are connected by telephone with the nearest point at 
which a mobile force is stationed. They do not prevent 
the passage of Boers across the line, but they render it 
difficult for any considerable number of men to cross 
unobserved and without suffering loss. In some instances 
the forts are connected for many miles by barbed wire 
fences, which cannot be cut without making a noise and 
giving the alarm. The satisfactory manner in which they 
have been designed for South African work is shown by 
the fact that they have rarely been captured. 

The most important lines in existence at the close of 
1901 will be found upon the accompanying map. In some 
eases the lines are not yet complete; for example, the 
commencement of the chain running eastwards from 
Kroonstad was only notified by Lord Kitchener late in 
November, while the chains along the Vaal eastwards 
from Zand Drift, and those in the eastern Transvaal, were 
in progress at that date. Some of the projected lines 
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cannot be made and held until more troops are available. _ 
It will be noticed that several areas of considerable extent ~ 
are now completely shut in by these chains of posts. One — 
such area is that surrounding Johannesburg, enclosed on | 
the west by the line from Frederikstad to Breedt’s Nek | 
and Rustenburg; on the north, by the line along the~~ 
Magaliesberg and the Delagoa Bay railway; on the east ~ 
by the line from Greylingstad to Brugspruit, and on the ~ 
south by the chain along the Vaal and from Kopjes to — 
Klerksdorp. The area is further bisected by a chain along ~ 
the railway from Vereeniging to Pretoria. In the Orange ~ 
Colony the country is cut up into four polygons; but of ~ 
these the north-western one is open on one side. When © 
the Kroonstad-Bethlehem and Heilbron-Frankfort lines — 
are completed, the most difficult of the areas will be tri- | 
sected. The south-eastern polygon has been almost cleared, 
though fighting with Ackerman near Reddersburg, the © 
capture of two British guns south of Sanna’s Post in 
September, and the surprise of the Boer commandant, 
Joubert, there in November, show that there are still 
Boers in some number within it. 

In conjunction with the. blockhouse lines, more- | 
over, railways are being energetically pushed forward. — 
The Romans conquered by building roads; and Lord — 
Kitchener’s experience in the Sudan has shown him the | 
influence which railways can exert upon the issue of a 
campaign. In the eastern Transvaal a line is being 
carried south from Machadodorp to Ermelo, and, as it 
advances, blockhouses follow it. In the Orange Colony 
lines are being completed from Harrismith to Bethlehem, 
and from Ladybrand to Bloemfontein.* These new rail- 
ways will be of great strategic importance, while their 
moral effect on the enemy must not be left out of sight. 
They are a standing evidence that Britain is in the Boer 
territories ‘for good, and that her conquests are to be 
held and consolidated. 

In the third place, it is allowed by even the pessi- 
mistic, that great progress has been achieved in Cape 
Colony. The enemy’s forces within the Colony have been 
reduced to a few weak and insignificant bands, and the 














* These three lines were in progress in 1899, but the bridges were not in 
place or the rails Jaid, 
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great bulk of them have been driven over the Orange or 
captured. Lotter, Scheepers, and Kritzinger have all been 
disposed of. For this achievement, in the face of stupen- 
dous difficulties, General French deserves the highest 
praise, though the extension of martial law to Cape- 
town and the seaports, which took place on October 9, 
has, by stopping the illicit trade in ammunition, greatly 
aided his efforts. Whatever danger there was of a 
formidable Dutch rising has passed ; and it is doubtful if 
many recruits are now passing to the north from the 
discontented in the Colony. In fact, the situation to the 
south of the Orange has improved so much, that in the 
near future it may be possible to send some of the troops, 
hitherto fully occupied with the predatory bands in the 
Colony, northwards to the Transvaal. 

Of no less moral importance is the progress which is 
being made in the direction of restoring the activity of 
the Rand. The output of gold has risen from 7478 oz. in 
May 1901, to 39,075 oz. for November; and, as stamps 
are now being dropped at the rate of 100 a week, by the 
opening of February the mines may be expected to be 
producing about 120,000 oz. a month, or about one-fourth 
their normal output. The Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
has reopened, and the great hive of industry on the Rand 
is by degrees regaining its wonted activity. Four hundred 
return-permits a week are being issued to refugees on the 
coast; and confidence in the town itself is growing to 
such a degree that property of every kind is rising 
immensely in value. After the prolonged depression of 
the past two years this is a welcome sign. The produc- 
tion of gold will relieve the strain upon our resources; 
while nothing can be better calculated to dishearten the 
enemy than the sight of the batteries on the reef in 
full blast. 

The enemy's force, moreover, has been steadily reduced 
during the year. No weekly returns were published until 
May 1901, but from that date up to the end of 1901, 14,887 
Boers were accounted for in the weekly returns. Various 
returns, though by no means of an exhaustive nature, 
showed that during February, March, and April, 2501 
Boers were placed hors de combat. If a similar allowance 
is made for the months of December and January, the 
army must have accounted for at least 18,000 men in the 
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thirteen months of Lord Kitchener's command—from the 
end of November 1900 to the end of December 1901. But, 
in studying these figures, the awkward question crops up, 
whether many who are not fighting Boers are not included 
by the military authorities. The number of rifles cap- 
tured certainly seems to lend some colour to such a view, 
as from May to the end of December only 5838 were taken, 
or little more than one-third of the number of Boers 
accounted for. Either, then, our prisoners include many 
who are not fighting men, or the enemy have been burying 
their rifles with the intention of causing further trouble 
after the pacification. Both solutions are unpleasant, but 
only those on the spot know which is correct. 

According to Mr Brodrick’s speech of November 13 
dealing with the military situation, the total strength of 
the Boer forces was 10,000 at that date. He added that 
42,000 Boers were prisoners in the concentration camps 
or in the various prisons, while 11,000 had been killed, 
wounded,* and paroled. This would give a total of 63,000 
of the enemy, not including recruits. The report of the 
Intelligence Department showed 53,500 fighting men in 
the Boer ranks at the opening of the war. The difference 
of ten thousand between the earlier and the later estimate 
is striking, but both guesses may be wrong. It is at least 
worth notice that Sir C. Warren, in an article in the 
‘ National Review, thinks that the enemy have had 81,000 
combatants upon whom to draw.t This would allow for a 
total of 20,000 Boers still under arms; and the Boer head- 
quarters in Europe profess that the present available 
strength is exactly that figure. But the British Intelligence 
Department is now well informed as to the enemy’s force, 
and we see no reason to quarrel with its estimate. 

The disquieting feature in the situation is that, even 
if the Boers have only ten thousand men still in the field, 
it must take, at the present rate of capture, from one to 
two years more before they are disposed of. The more 
the enemy’s total force shrinks, the more difficult it will 
be to make captures. Hitherto, few of our columns have 





* Presumably he only counts the Boer wounded in our hospitals. 

+ Aletter from Mr Munnik, the late Transvaal State Mining Engineer, 
to Commandant C. Emmett, which has been captured, states that in 
September 1899 there were 80,000 ‘dienstbaare burghers,’ according to the 
secret muster rolls of the two republics, 
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been able to strike decisive blows; most of the sixty-nine 
separate commands in the field account for from four to 
five Boers apiece per week. That is not a showing of 
which to be proud, though it may now be greatly im- 
proved by the better organisation of the staff. No doubt 
if time and money were of no importance—if it were not 
the case that British interests throughout the world are 
suffering, because, with the whole of our available fighting 
force in South Africa, we dare not risk such a disaster as 
befell the Athenian expedition to Syracuse—we might be 
content with a policy of leisurely but sure attrition. But 
this policy is costing the nation directly one and a quarter 
millions a week; the indirect loss is incalculable. It is 
wearing down our army, as well as reducing the Boers; 
it is giving our rivals and enemies all over the world 
opportunities of injuring us; and, last but not least, in 
the eyes of the people of Europe and America, it is 
destroying our prestige. 


But there is no real reason why the defects which 
have marked the conduct of the campaign in the past 
two years should not be removed and the rate of progress 
accelerated. To remove those defects we must find their 
causes. The first and most natural question to ask is 
whether the British force employed has been sufficient. 

Ministers assure the country that all that could be 
expected on their part has been done; that the army has 
been maintained at full strength, and that all Lord 
Kitchener’s demands have been met. But Lord Kitchener 
does not always, it would seem, ask directly. When, at 
the end of 1900, he intimated to the Australian colonies 
that he would be able to employ any able-bodied man in 
the field, was not that an indirect appeal for men? When, 
on July 18, he replied to a question of the Queensland 
Government that he would be glad of more mounted 
troops, was his meaning obscure? When the press- 
censors allowed statements to pass that vigorous offen- 
sive work was not to be expected from ‘stale’ troops, 
was not that a fresh call to the nation? Again and again 
we have seen in the brief summary of the operations 
which has already been given that the Boers escaped 
from our sweeping movements because the force employed 
was not sufficiently strong to close all the avenues of 
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escape. It may have been indifferently handled, and the 
dispositions in many instances were unquestionably faulty ; 
but no one can study the despatches without arriving at 
the conclusion that at no date within the period under 
review was the field-force sufficiently large for its work. 

Another cause of the failure to obtain decisive results 
rapidly is the staleness of a large number of the troops. 
Men who have been ‘on trek’ and in battle week after 
week for more than a year cannot be expected to display 
the dash and vigour of men who are new to the war. In 
the case of the Philippines, systematic reliefs have been 
sent; but in South Africa, though the various irregular 
units have been from time to time replaced, the regulars 
have not been thus considered. For this omission the 
home Government must be blamed. Now at last a sort 
of ‘general post’ is taking place, to meet ‘a sort of 
warfare, units being drawn from India and replaced 
by the regiments which have done the hardest work in 
the war. This should add to the general efficiency. 

The third cause of our lack of success is the defective 
organisation of command, which influences the operations 
in many ways. Mr Spenser Wilkinson has truly said that 
the curse of the army has been the principle— Theirs 
not to reason why.’ Subordinate commanders, the very 
men upon whom, in such a war as this, everything depends, 
have been expected rigidly to obey orders coming from 
above. In some cases the purpose of the movements in 
which they themselves are taking part has not been 
explained to them, and they have not even been informed 
what columns are co-operating with them.* In other 
cases the opposite extreme has marked the organisation 
of command. There are instances of columns turned 
loose, with no objective, marching aimlessly over the 
veldt till their provisions were exhausted. 





* Nowhere, perhaps, are the ideal relations of general-in-chief and 
subordinates better illustrated than in the case of General Grant and 
General Sherman. ‘Grant,’ says his historian, ‘believed invariably that 
interference with the movements of commanders on the spot by one at a 
distance, unable to see or know the fluctuating emergencies of battle, or a 
campaign, until after they had occurred, was fatal to military success.’ 
(Badeau, ii, 445.) Sherman, the ideal subordinate, writes to Grant: ‘My 
opinions on all matters are very strong, but if I am possessed properly of 
the views and orders of my superiors, I make them my study, and conform 
my conduct to them as though they were my own,’ 
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Between these two extremes it should be possible to 
find a middle course. To tie the officer rigidly down is 
fatal to great results; it is absolutely destructive of initi- 
ative and the readiness to assume responsibility, the two 
most valuable qualities an officer can possess. It has for 
that reason been rejected in every continental army, since 
the French in 1870 suffered so terribly for the mistakes 
which it inevitably brings. ‘If the superior officer, says 
the Russian General Woyde,* in his study of the war of 
1870, ‘ binds the hands of his subordinates and treats them 
like the pawns on a chess-board, he must not be surprised 


-if, at the decisive moment, he finds that he has blocks of 


wood and not men to deal with.’ Here, in a word, is 
one of the chief causes of the failures of our sweeping 
movements. 

The defective organisation of command necessarily 
leads to the Commander-in-Chief and his district generals 
attempting to do too much. He and they must ‘run’ the 
movements from a distance, and interfere at every turn, 
with such a result as we have seen in the case of the pursuit 
of De Wet. Itis of course not the men, but the system— 
which Lord Kitchener did not create—which is to blame. 
But it is surprising that, while only too eager to copy the 
German territorial system, the heads of our army have 
failed to adopt the really valuable features of German 
discipline. 

Another great difficulty throughout the later stage of 
the campaign has been to find men fit tocommand. This 
was a constant source of anxiety with Lord Roberts, who 
knew perfectly the faults of his various subordinates as 
well as their good points, but was not always able to 
remove the weak and incompetent, for the simple reason 
that he had no one to put in their places. Many will be 
inclined to assert that throughout the campaign promotion 
for the able has gone too slowly. There have been no 
instances of such rapid advance in rank as occurred in the 
Northern army during the American Civil War, by which 
alone the young, fearless, and bye cgay were — to the 








* ‘Causes des Succés et des Revers dans la Guerre de 1870,’ ii, 502. 
Badeau’s ‘ Military History of U. S. Grant’ is invaluable as being one of the 
best books in our language to illustrate the methods of command. Wilkin- 
son’s ‘Brain of an Army’ explains with perfect accuracy and lucidity the 
German staff organisation. 
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position their talents merited.* Fettered with traditions of 
long standing, with the fatal question of seniority always 
in the background, the elimination of the unfit has been 
exceedingly slow. Progress is now being made, but at no 
very startling rate. The best men in the army have not 
risen swiftly, and the complaint is heard that no great 
reputations have been made. But is it credible that in a 
force of 350,000 men, who from start to finish have been 
employed in the field, there are no men of commanding 
capacity? Is it not possible that the right steps have not 
been taken to discover the capable ? 

Lastly, there is the ever present question of mobility. 
After two years of practice the British columns should be 
able to move as fast as the Boers. Yet the plain fact is 
that most of them cannot. If we take the returns of the 
various columns published in the despatch of July 8, we 
find that there are very few which are not in part com- 
posed of infantry, and that not a single mounted unit has 
two horses per man; while the remounts supplied are too 
often of miserable quality. The infantry are employed to 
hold the camp and guard the convoy, usually of enormous 
size, while the mounted men scour the country; but the 
mere fact of the infantry being there, coupled with the 
troublesome and cumbrous adjunct of ox-waggons, renders 
rapid movement out of the question. We still have to 
look in vain for the organisation of such a counter-guerilla 
as the French employed in Mexico, with the best results. 
Complaints from numberless sources also indicate that the 
amount of baggage taken into the field by the officers is 
fatal to swift action. The feelings of the private, who 
has often to go with insufficient food while the train is 
laden with delicacies for his superiors, may be imagined. 
The bitterest complaints on this head reach this country, 
and as to their substantial truth there can be no doubt. 

Allied with this question of mobility, for failing to 
secure which the staff, or want of staff, must be blamed, 
is the question of remounts, though here the home 
authorities are primarily responsible for a want of 
foresight which has greatly prolonged the war. From 


* Grant removed eight major-generals and thirty-three brigadiers on 
November 23, 1864—some of them his own personal friends—to make room 
for men who had won promotion on the field. (Badeau, iii, 197.) 
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the very first, the supply of remounts, like that of men, 
has been insufficient; and even now it is doubtful whether 
it is satisfactory. In the ‘great horse question’ Dr Conan 
Doyle finds ‘the most amazingly inexplicable point in the 
whole of this strange campaign.’ ‘Even up to the end, 
he says, ‘in the Colony the obvious lesson had not yet 
been learnt that it is better to give 1000 men two horses 
each, and so let them reach the enemy, than to give 2000 
men one horse each, with which they can never attain 
their object.’ 


Among the mistakes of the home Government must 
probably be placed the policy pursued towards the Boer 
population and the Dutch of Cape Colony. Here it can- 
not be denied that grave errors have been committed, 
though it is not perfectly certain who is at fault. The 
Government protests that Lord Kitchener has had a free 
hand. On the other hand, it is hinted that he has been 
fettered by political instructions, directing him to show 
leniency. Whoever is to blame, the fact is clear that the 
result has been deplorable. Impunity has encouraged the 
enemy to venture upon the most indefensible proceedings 
—the treacherous use of the British uniform, the murder 
or ill-treatment of the wounded, wholesale executions of 
‘friendly ’ Boers, terrible atrocities to the Kaffirs, and an 
unparalleled readiness to violate parole. In Cape Colony 
treason has been made a venial offence, and the initial 
impression of weakness thus caused can never be effaced 
by belated measures of severity. 

An even more disastrous error, of which the home 
administration has been guilty, is the failure to main- 
tain a steady flow of reinforcements. Again and again 
were the Government importuned in the earlier months 
of 1900 to prepare a force of mounted men, at least 
50,000 strong, ready for service in South Africa, over and 
above the ordinary requirements in the shape of drafts. 
No attention was paid to these importunities, while the 
supply of drafts during the later months of 1900 left much 
to be desired. In December of that year, with the enemy 
once more in Cape Colony, reinforcements were so urgently 
required that, with or without an appeal from Lord 
Kitchener, it was decided that men must be sent. But 
to the general consternation the discovery was made that 
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there were only 520 mounted infantry, and these trained 
in the obsolete tactics of the days before the war, as a 
number of separate and independent companies. These 
mounted infantry were made up by drafts to 800, and 
with two cavalry regiments, which had never been 
exercised with the rifle, were despatched to the Cape. 
Then followed an interval in which nothing whatever was 
attempted until, in mid-January, it was resolved to enrol 
a fresh force of Yeomanry. How that force was raised 
is now notorious; an excessive wage was paid for very 
indifferent material ; and 16,000 raw untrained men were 
shipped to the front. 

So late were they sent out, so unprepared were they 
for work in the field, that it was not till the South 
African winter of 1901 was well advanced that the great 
bulk of them were ready to take the field. As Lord 
Kitchener's despatch of July 8 states drily, ‘it was not 
to be expected that these untrained men, however willing, 
would be able to fill the gap left by the departure of so 
many seasoned and experienced soldiers. Then came 
another long period in which no attempt was made to 
organise or train reinforcements, and in which, with 
surprising levity, an offer of a mounted regiment from 
Canada was refused. It is as certain as certain can be 
that early this year Lord Kitchener will want more 
troops, whether he asks for them or not. Again the 
fiasco of 1901 will be repeated, and untrained men will be 
sent out to him, with the probable consequence that the 
campaign will be protracted through another Seuth 
African winter. 

The needs of the army can be foreseen by any intelli- 
gent student of military history. Why then is it that 
the War Office cannot see what is required? The answer 
is to be found in the system which requires that the 
management of the army at home shall be entrusted to a 
Secretary of State, selected upon these principles :— 

1. That no person whatever who has devoted his life 
to the study of war, and has acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of war, shall be eligible. 

2. That only a rich man can hold the post. 

3. That the candidate must accept and support the 
general political programme of the party which has the 
mujority in the House of Commons. 
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These conditions exclude the trained soldier or strate- 
gist. The Secretary has been shown, by the practical 
experience of two years of war, to possess the supreme and 
final authority over the army, both at home and in the 
field, subject only to an indefinite influence exercised over 
him from time to time by his colleagues. Consequently 
everything depends upon him. We have seen that he 
cannot be an expert in the true sense of the word ; and 
the net result is that a highly technical business is con- 
trolled and directed by a man who has no special qualifi- 
cation for his function. The Commander-in-Chief, under 
various Orders in Council, is little more than a puppet in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, and may always be 
overruled. Lord Wolseley was not permitted to possess 
authority over his own staff ; Lord Roberts has no direct 
authority over the Quartermaster-General, who is con- 
cerned with the movement of troops, and who reports 
direct to the Secretary. 

It has been said by Lord Salisbury that the British 
Constitution is not a good instrument for war; and, if 
this special feature of the management of war by the in- 
expert is vital to it, then most rational beings will agree 
with him. But surely, if the Constitution as it stands, or 
is supposed to stand, involves defeat and ‘muddle’ in war 
for. the British nation, it is high time that it were 
changed, unless England is prepared to follow in the 
steps of Poland, and to fall because she will not reform 
an institution fatal to efficiency. ‘The ignorance of the 
Secretary of State, which is regarded as the foundation 
of the Constitution,’ says the most competent of British 
military critics, ‘is the direct cause of three quarters of 
the troubles of the war, and the indirect cause of the 
remaining troubles.’ 

How seriously such a principle must militate against 
far-reaching reform is obvious. Unless the Minister of 
War has practical and theoretical knowledge of war, it 
is impossible for him to know what army the Empire 
requires. There are no books which can give him the 
knowledge, for military literature scarcely exists in our 
language, and the problems which have to be solved by 
this country are not those with which Germany and 
France are confronted. The scheme drawn up by Mr 
Brodrick displays, as we sores naturally ati under 
"Vol. 195.—No. 389. 
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such conditions, grave defects. It fails to provide a 
sufficient force for foreign service, while it provides an 
excessive force for home defence. The features which 
were pronounced best by its critics, and which secured 
its adoption by the House of Commons, have been practi- 
cally abandoned. 

The fact is that in this matter of government, as in 
not a few others, we are still dominated by the ideas of 
two centuries ago. When our standing army first came 
into existence, and when we first began again, after a 
lapse of nearly two hundred years, to carry on war on a 
large scale abroad, the tyranny of Cromwell's army was 
fresh in men’s minds ; and the nation was in a perpetual 
panic lest the later Stewarts and, after them, William III 
and Marlborough, should revive a military despotism. 
The one thing indispensable seemed to be to prevent the 
recurrence of that gigantic evil. Hence such precautions 
as the annual Militia Bill, the yearly budget, the control 
of the army by a civil minister. The encroachments of 
the Crown were to be guarded against at all costs. And 
now, when this ghost has been laid for at least a century, 
when all the conditions are changed, and when an empire 
has to be defended, which was not so much as dreamt of 
in 1688, our military establishment is still regulated, in 
some most important respects, according to the principles 
of the seventeenth century. The forces which sufficed to 
defend England, and even to fight her battles abroad, in 
1700 are insufficient to defend the Empire in 1900. _A 
citizen army might have been dangerous to public liberty 
then ; it may be necessary to public safety now. It is no 
longer the Crown that we have to fear, but the in- 
efficiency of the parliamentary machine, the mischief of 
the party system, and the lethargy of ministers who are 
the outcome of that system. Until we get rid of obsolete 
ideas in regard to the institutions on which the very 
existence of the nation depends, we can hardly hope to 
see the introduction of those far-reaching reforms with- 
dut which all the devotion and courage of our soldiers— 
never shown more strikingly than in the last two years— 
may be again wasted on a yet greater and more disastrous 
field. 











